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Tiik  title  of  this  book  frives  promise  of 
something  pleasant,  and  the  words  Ram- 
hie*  in  the  Deteris  of  Syria  hardly  pre- 

fiare  us  for  a  journey  which  leads  from 
leles,  Hierapolis,  Batn«e,  and  Aleppo, 
and  thence  by  Marash  and  the  Cilician 
Gates  to  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Dama,  and 
Chalcis,  and  so  back  to  Beroca,  and  anon 
by  Aishah  and  Damascus  to  Jerusalem 
and  Beirut,  and  once  more  back  to  Alep¬ 
po,  Andrene,  Seleucia,  and  Marash.  Such 
a  list  recalls  the  Mirror*  of  Aleppo^  in 
the  pleasant  story  of  Sadi  and  the  Mer¬ 
chant  of  the  Isle  of  Kish,  where  the  latter 
says:  “O  Sadi!  I  have  one  more  trip 
before  me.  I  shall  take  Persian  sulphur 
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to  China,  for  I  have  heard  that  it  brings 
a  prodigious  price  there;  and  thence  I 
shall  take  China-ware  to  Greece,  and 
Grecian  brocade  to  India,  and  Indian 
steel  to  Aleppo,  and  mirrors  of  Aleppo  to 
Yaman,  ana  striped  cloth  of  Yaman  to 
Persia,  and,  after  that,  I  shall  give  up 
trading,  and  sit  at  home  in  my  shop.” 

Sooth  to  say,  men  do  not  ramble  in  the 
Syrian  Desert.  If  thejr  be  Europeans 
tfey  travel  principally  with  a  set  purpose, 
and  to  see  a  certain  localitv.  It  Arabs, 
they  wander,  because  it  is  their  life  to  do 
so,  the  condition  of  their  existence,  as  the 
river  flows  in  omne  cevum.  Thus  the 
tribe  of  the  Anezi  circle  perpetually  “  in 
a  great  migratory  orbit,  which  takes 
them  to  Aleppo  in  summer,  toward  Urfa, 
Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Baghdad  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  leads  them  round  by  the  south- 
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em  regions  of  the  desert,  passing  near 
Damascus,  Homs,  and  Hama,  back  to 
Aleppo.”  Or,  be  they  European  or  na¬ 
tive,  Syrian  wayfarers  stray  rather  than 
ramble  from  the  right  direction,  like  the 
caravan  of  three  thousand  camels,  with 
six  hundred  men,  which  perished  in  1868, 
near  Hara  Iji  Shehara.  “  It  was  bound 
from  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  and  lost  the 
way.  No  Bedaween  happened  to  be 
within  reach,  and  a  tribe  came  upon  their 
remains  long  after  their  death.” 

Least  of  all  do  men  ramble  voluntarily 
among  Tuikomans  and  Bcda weens.  It 
is  with  bated  breath  and  anxious  eye  that 
the  traveler  presses  on  through  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  tlie  Ansairi,  or  the  great  pine 
forests  of  the  Ghiaoor  Dagh,  where  with 
opportunity  every  man  is  a  robber;  and 
the  rider  who  spurs  into  the  illimitable 
desert  of  the  B«^aweens  M'ill  do  wisely 
to  watch  well  his  mare,  and  see  she  misses 
not  the  track,  as  knowing  his  life  depends 
upon  her  powers.  To  one  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  measure  Turkomans 
mete  out  to  their  neighbors,  to  speak  of 
rambling  among  them  sounds  like  junket¬ 
ing  among  cannibals  or  picnics  among 
pirates.  The  love  of  wild  adventure,  the 
grim  necessity  of  travel,  or  serious  and 
responsible  duties  may  and  do  lead  Euro¬ 
peans  into  the  haunts  of  the  robbers  of 
the  desert,  but  the  careless  spirit  of  the 
rambler  should  seek  more  peaceful  dis¬ 
tricts.  No  doubt  there  is  a  Syrian  hand¬ 
book,  and  there  are  certain  frequented 
routes  along  which  cockneydom,  ignorant 
of  the  languages  and  heedless  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people,  may  travel  securely ; 
but  to  penetrate  into  less  known  parts 
and  return  safely  demands  qualihcations 
only  attained  after  a  long  residence  in  the 
country,  and  not  often  then,  but  which 
the  author  of  these  pages  abundantly  pos¬ 
sesses.  Without  such  gills,  indeed,  his 
rambles  would  soon  have  been  unceremo¬ 
niously  abridged.  Imagine,  fur  example, 
an  ordinary  traveler  in  the  situation  of 
the  author,  about  to  enter  the  wild  dis¬ 
trict  of  Chikoor  Ova  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ghiaoor  Dagh,  when  the  chief  of  the 
Turkoman  escort  “  suddenly  pulled  up,  I 
called  in  his  men  and  took  leave,”  aban¬ 
doning  him  to  find  his  way  through  mount¬ 
ain  fastnesses  peopled  with  robbers,  into 
the  Cilician  plain,  and  then  to  trust  him¬ 
self  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Tajerli. 
A  stranger  to  the  country  would  be  for¬ 
tunate  in  such  a  case  to  escape  with  the 
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loss  only  of  property.  Or  how  w'ould 
such  a  ride  as  is  described  in  letter  xii. 
of  the  volume  before  us  suit  the  mere  ■ 
tourist?  Starting  from  Aleppo  in  the 
fierce  heat  of  August,  the  author  of  these 
pages  rode  fifteen  miles  south  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sfiri,  and  cantered  thence  to  Irjil, 
the  ancient  Regillum,  which  he  reached 
at  nightfall.  Not  finding  there  an  Ar:ib 
camp,  the  object  of  bis  search,  he  rode  on 
till  midnight  and  drew  rein  at  Hara  Iji 
Sbeham.  There  he  slept  on  the  bare 
ground  without  food,  and  started  next 
day  when  the  sun  was  hot,  with  a  draught 
of  muddy  water  as  his  sole  refreshment. 
Riding  on  the  whole  day,  at  nightfall  he 
obtained  from  three  Bedaween  boys  a 
little  milk  and  a  crust  of  hard  bread,  and 
again  slept  on  the  plain.  After  riding 
the  whole  of  the  third  day  he  arrived  at 
the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  castle  on  a-  hill, 
called  by  the  Bedaweens  Shuemis,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Irenopolis, 
now  Selamieh,  half-way  between  Hama 
and  Palmyra.  Thence  he  rode  on  all  night, 
“  sometimes  at  a  good  gallop,”  and  as  the 
fourth  day  dawned  reached  the  hospitable 
tents  of  the  Mowali.  For  such  rides  the 
best  blood  of  Arabia  is  required  in  the 
steed,  and  much  of  the  Arab  power  of 
abstinence  in  the  rider. 

But  with  every  protection  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  languages  and  the  tribes,  con¬ 
summate  address  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  even  recognized  rank  can  give,  the 
desert  of  the  Bedaween  is  not  always  to 
be  traversed  with  impunity.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  eighteenth 
letter  of  this  series,  where  the  author’s 
errand  of  mercy  in  quest  of  the  unhappy 
Christian  women  carried  oflT  from  Damas¬ 
cus,  not  only  was  not  “twice  blessed,” 
but  doubly  failed,  first,  as  regards  the 
captives,  who  were  never  recovered ; 
and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  himself, 
in  that  his  own  life  was  nearly  sacrificed. 
The  incident  is  one  so  stirring  that  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  extracted : 

“  Knowing  the  way  perfectly,  we  left  Aishch 
without  an  escort,  and  having  with  us  only  a 
I  servant,  a  groom,  and  a  lad.  Per  several  hours 
we  rode  safely  under  the  thickly-falling  snow, 
unable  to  see  fiily  yards  around  us,  and  conse¬ 
quently  unseen  from  any  greater  distance.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  weather  unfortunately  clear¬ 
ed,  and  we  came  in  sight  of  some  horsemen 
toward  the  north,  belonging  to  the  Shammar 
Sheikh,  Abd-ul-Kerim,  with  a  few  of  the  worst 
characters  among  the  Ghess  and  other  low 
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tribeR,  which  had  taken  the  field  for  Dcham,  in 
all  about  sixty.  Being  only  five,  we  could  not 

think  of  simple  rcsisttlncc,  but  both  F - and 

I  were  well  mounted,  and  we  could  try  to  avoid 
close  quarters.  The  party  opened  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  and  we  were  soon  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded.  Flight  in  a  straight  line  was  impos¬ 
sible.  We  had  plenty  of  room,  however,  as 
our  enemy  seemed  to  nave  recognized  us,  and 
evidently  feared  that  we  might  have  fire-arms. 

I  told  F - on  no  account  to  use  his  revolver, 

as  we  must  be  finally  overpowered,  and  by 
drawing  blood  wo  should  only  seal  our  own 
fate.  Alter  ineffectual  attempts  to  force  our 
way  through  their  line,  in  one  of  which  I  got 
a  spear-thrust  through  my  Arab  cloak,  but 
without  wounding  me,  we  kept  wheeling  and 
dodging  the  attacks  made  on  us  within  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  Our  three  men 
having  inferior  horses  were  soon  taken,  un¬ 
horsed,  and  stripped.  Their  cries  seem  to 
have  been  heard  by  another  body  of  horsemen, 
which  soon  appeared  rapidly  approaching  us 
from  the  south.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  that 
they  were  friends,  we  continued  galloping 
about  with  a  decid^  advantage  in  the  speed 
and  condition  of  our  horses ;  if  they  were  ene¬ 
mies,  we  could  only  give  ourselves  up.  F - 

was  struggling  gallantly,  striking  out  with  his 
fists,  like  a  school-boy  as  he  is,  at  four  or  five 
Arabs,  who  were  trying  to  jostle  him.  At  last 
they  got  him  down,  and  then  others  tried  to 
close  on  me.  The  shock  of  several  horsemen 
who  ran  up  against  me  at  full  speed  without 
pointing  their  lances,  brought  my  horse  to  the 
ground,  and  rough  hands  dragged  me  from  the 
saddle  before  he  could  rise.  I  contrived  to 
shake  them  off,  and,  giving  up  my  horse,  ran 
toward  the  other  party  of  Bedaween  who  were 
coming  on  at  their  best  pace.  The  first  man 
who  reached  me  was  Khalifeh-el-Kir,  of  the 
Roos  tribe  of  Anezi.  lie  wa.s  a  brother,  and 
he  shouted  to  those  behind  who  I  was.  I  sent 
Khalifeh  to  F - ,  who  was  still  stoutly  spar¬ 

ring  at  bay,  his  horse  having  been  carried  off. 
Not  knowing  Khalifeh,  he  thought  him  a  new 
assailant,  and  struck  out  at  him  too.  Khalifeh 
quickly  scattered  with  his  lance  the  Shammar 

on  foot  around  F - ,  unwound  the  aghal  from 

his  head,  threw  it^  over  F - to  secure  him, 

then  gave  him  a  horse  to  ride,  taken  from  one 
of  his  men.  The  next  who  came  up  to  me  was 
Ahmed-Bey-Mowali,  who  at  once  charged  those 
near  me,  and  drove  them  off  with  the  enormous 
lance  he  always  uses.  The  fear  of  his  very 
name  seemed  to  disfierse  the  Shammar.  He 
gave  me  the  mare  of  his  cousin  Dahcr,  who  was 
with  him,  and  a  general  assault  was  made  on 
the  enemy.  The  Anezi  and  Mowali  were  only 
thirty,  but  they  soon  showed  their  superiority 
over  the  Shammar,  who  were  as  two  to  one. 
A  short  melee  settled  the  affair,  leaving  twelve 
wounded,  two  of  them  severely.  One  of  the 
latter  was  on  my  horse,  and  he  was  set  upon 
ferociously^  and  knocked  off  with  three  bad 
spear-wounds  and  a  broken  head  from  the  blow 


of  a  mace,  which  Ahmed  Bey  carries  at  his  sad¬ 
dle-bow.  In  the  evening  the  wounded  were 
carried  into  the  Weldi  camp,  where  every  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  them  —  the  Shammar  and 
Ghess  having  galloped  off  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  them.  All  our  horses,  cloaks,  and 
every  thing  we  had  lost,  not  excepting  the  mi¬ 
nutest  articles  taken  from  our  servants,  were 
carefully  brought  to  us  by  Ahmed  Bey,  who 
then  led  the  way  to  Mehemed-al-Ganim’s  camp, 
a  short  mile  further  on.  News  of  the  fight  had 
preceded  us,  and  the  whole  tribe  came  out  on 
foot  to  meet  us ;  the  sheikh  with  bare  head  and 
feet,  and  tearing  his  beard  with  vexation  ;  the 
women  brandishing  tent-poles,  and  screaming 
imprecations  against  the  Shammar.  It  was  not 

until  F -  and  I  were  felt  all  over  by  the 

faithful  Weldi,  to  convince  themselves  that  we 
were  not  wounded,  that  they  would  be  quiet, 
and  let  us  rest  after  our  lively  ride.  All  their 
horsemen  mustered  next  morning  to  escort  us 
on  our  return,  which  was  diversitie<l  by  a  very 
pretty  little  chase  after  an  enormous  wild  boar. 

F - turned  it  after  a  couple  of  miles’  run, 

and  the  brute  charged  him.  Excellent  horse¬ 
manship  and  the  skillful  use  of  his  spear  se¬ 
cured  to  him  the  victory,  which  was  cheered  by 
the  Arabs  forming  a  vast  ring  round  the  two 
combatants,  when  a  last  home-thrust  laid  the 
huge  animal  on  his  side,  not  to  rise  again.” 

Dangers,  then,  and  hardships,  it  must 
be  admitted,  attend  those  who  wander 
from  the  beaten  track  in  the  Syrian  Des¬ 
ert,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  But  without  such  deviations  the 
real  condition  of  the  country  can  never  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  It  is  when  the 
high  road  is  quitted,  and  the  escort  is 
dispensed  with,  that  the  true  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  becomes  known. 

This  volume  teems  with  information  as 
to  the  actual  condition  of  both  the  gov¬ 
erned  and  the  governing  classes  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  with  just  reflectious  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  this  it  is  that  makes  it  so  valuable. 
The  ordinary  incidents  of  traveling  in  the 
East  have  often  been  amusingly  described, 
and  the  reading  public  have  so  frequent¬ 
ly  been  regaled  with  descriptions  of  Ori¬ 
ental  scenery  and  disquisitions  on  archi¬ 
tectural  remains,  and  the  sites  of  places 
of  historic  fame,  that  at  present,  “  a  crude 
surfeit”  is  reigning  where  eager  interest 
used  to  exist.  But  the  real  desideratum 
is  correct  information,  which  would  serve 
to  elucidate  the  political  problems,  which 
the  Turkish  Sphinx  proposes  to  the  Bobo- 
tions  of  the  West,  to  the  solution  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  no  steps  have  yet 
been  made.  These  problems  are,  first, 
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Are  the  reforms  declared  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Turkish  government  by 
the  Ilati-IIumAyun,  or  Imperial  Rescript 
of  1856,  honii  fide  measures,  originally 
intended  to  be  carried  out,  and  now  actu-  j 
ally  in  operation,  the  results  being  such  as  ' 
to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  Turkish 
empire  can  continue  an  integral  power,  j 
able  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  government  willing  to  act  for 
the  interests  of  the  numerous  nations, 
tribes,  and  sects  over  which  it  declares 
itself  supreme,  and  are  there  signs  of  the  | 
satisfactory  fusing  of  these  discordant  I 
elements  into  one  homogeneous  mass?  I 
Secondly,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
preceding  quesiion  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  should  it  be  admitted  that 
there  have  been  no  genuine  reforms  in 
Turkey,  and  no  real  consolidation  of  the 
empire,  are  there,  nevertheless,  reasona¬ 
ble  grounds  for  believing  that  a  better 
day  may  dawn,  and  the  improvement  and 
continuance  of  the  Ottoman  government 
being  not  essentially  impossible,  is  it  al¬ 
lowable  to  hope  that  the  circumstances 
M’hich  have  hitherto  retarded  progress  in 
Turkey  may  pass  away,  and  is  it,  there¬ 
fore,  politic  to  labor  for  their  removal  ? 

These  questions  are,  no  doubt,  of  the 
very  highest  interest  and  importance,  es¬ 
pecially  to  England,  who  has  spent  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  in  aiding  her 
“  sick  ”  ally.  But  in  proportion  to  their 
gravity  is  the  difficulty  of  replying  to 
them,  as  a  reference  to  the  contradictory 
opinions  collected  by  Mr.  Senior  *  on  the 
subject,  and  to  the  antithetical  sentences 
in  Lord  Strangford’s  amusing  chapter 
ChaoB  will  show.  Facts,  of  course,  are 
facts,  but  the  light  of  them  comes  to  us 
through  various  mediums  and  assumes  j 
various  colors  in  the  transit.  How  this  I 
occurs  is  well  shown  by  the  last-named  j 
author.  “  The  diplomatist,”  writes  Lord  ' 
Strangford,  “  resides  entirely  at  the  cap¬ 
ital  ;  the  provinces  are  to  him  a  mere  ab¬ 
straction,  except  in  recent  and  rare  in¬ 
stances  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
his  profession  he  sees  nothing  but  Turkey 
as  a  victim  ;  Turkey  bullied,  encroached 
upon,  and  brow-beaten ;  Turkey  with 
short  measure  and  false  weights  dealt  out 
to  her  in  the  first  moral  principles  of 
Christianity,  by  those  whose  lips  are  al¬ 
ways  wet  with  the  watchwords  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  Interest  apart,  his  feelings  thus 
come  naturally  to  be  enlisted  in  tiivor  of 
Turkey,  and  many  travelers  and  writers 
are  found  to  reflect  his  lights  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  home.  The  Englishman  who  holds 
no  office,  the  merchant,  the  railway  or 
telegraph  superintendent,  the  man  set  in 
authority  over  Turks,  the  lawyer,  and 
many  other  classes,  see  nothing  of  the 
diplomatic  encroachments  and  foul  play 
themselves ;  but  they  are  face  to  face 
W'ith  venality  and  rascality  every  day  of 
their  lives ;  in  the  provinces  they  see 
countless  instances  of  unequal  justice, 
and  unfair,  often  contumelious  or  oppress¬ 
ive  treatment,  toward  the  subject  races ; 
by  profession,  interest,  or  antipathy,  they 
are  often  actually  opposed  to  Turks,  and 
their  mind  becomes  tinged,  at  least  on 
the  surface,  with  the  color  of  vehement 
hostility.  This  in  Turkey  is  rarely  ac¬ 
companied  with  any  corresponding  feel¬ 
ings  of  active  sympathy  toward  the  said 
subject  races,  whose  qualities  are  not 
such  as  to  endear  them  to  Englishmen  on 
the  spot  and  away  from  home.  The  con¬ 
suls,  living  wholly  in  the  ill  -  governed 
provinces,  are  politicians  one  day,  and 
merchants,  advocates,  or  judges  the  next ; 
they  come  under  both  of  these  influences, 
and  these  fluctuations  of  opinion  may 
easily  be  traced  in  their  reports.  Yet  no 
diplomatist  would  wish  to  support  Turk¬ 
ish  rule  otherwise  than  as  a  provisional 
rule.”  * 

These  remarks  point  out  abundant  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  as  to  the  condition  of  Turkey,  but 
there  is  yet  another  source  of  discrepancy 
to  which  they  do  not  refer,  and  that  is  re¬ 
ligious  bias.  A  sincere  Christian,  be  he 
layman  or  priest,  missionary  or  merchant, 
can  not  believe  in  the  tendency  of  the 
Turkish  government,  influenced  as  it  is 
I  by  Mohammedanism,  to  improvement. 
To  him  a  religion,  not  only  false  in  itself, 
but  inculcating  systematic  hostility  to 
Christianity,  must  appear  an  insurmount¬ 
able  bar  to  progress  and  civilization.  If 
no  knowledge  but  that  contained  in  the 
Koran  be  allowable,  what  becomes  of 
mental  culture  and  the  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence  If  Ilow  are  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  be  protected  and  equal  justice 
administered  to  all,  when  the  creed  of 
the  dominant  sect  finds  expression  in  such 
sentences  as  the  following  :  “  O  true  be- 

*  Eaetem  Shortt  of  the  Adriatic,  p.  344. 
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lievers  !  tike  not  the  Jews  or  Christians 
for  your  friends.  .  .  .  Fight  against 
those  who  believe  not  in  God,  nor  in  the 
last  d.iy,  and  forbid  not  that  which  God 
and  his  apostle  have  forbidden,  and  pos¬ 
sess  not  the  true  religion,  until  they  pay 
tribute  by  right  of  subjection,  and  they 
be  reduced  low.”  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diplomatist, 
who  has  resided  long  in  the  lax  society  of 
Constantinople,  becomes  too  often  imbued 
with  prejudices  of  quite  an  opposite  tend¬ 
ency,  and  ends  in  being  more  Turkish 
than  the  Turks.  Between  such  extremes 
there  is  room  for  every  shade  of  opinion, 
and  in  the  conflict  of  testimony  thus  en¬ 
gendered  by  so  much  opposition  in  theory. 
It  is  requisite  to  w'alk  with  careful  steps 
under  the  guid.ance  of  some  one  whose 
local  knowledge,  acquaintance  with  the 
languages,  and  habits  of  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  Turkey,  entitle  him  to  con¬ 
fidence.  But  it  would  be,  of  course,  ab¬ 
surd  to  expect  from  any  one  man  an  en¬ 
cyclopedic  knowledge  of  a  country  so 
vast  as  Turkey.  A  lifetime  would  not 
suffice  to  make  even  the  most  diligent 
collector  of  facts  acquainted  with  the  act¬ 
ual  state  of  more  than  two  or  three 
provinces.  But,  perhaps,  on  the  principle 
of  Ex,  pede  llerculem..,  it  may  be  allow¬ 
able  to  reason  from  what  is  known  to  be 
true  provincially,  to  what  is  desired  to  be 
known  of  the  empire  generally.  Acting 
on  this  idea,  and  preferring  to  agree  with 
a  recent  critic,f  in  considering  Syria  as 
“an  important  and  almost  typical  Asiatic 
province  of  the  empire,”  rather  than  with 
Lord  Strangford,  in  regarding  it  as  “the 
most  utterly  confused  and  disorganized  of 
all  Turkish  provinces  we  shall  extract 
from  the  Hambies  in  the  Deserts  of  Syria 
such  passages  as  throw  light  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  problems  connected  with  the  great 
Mohammedan  power,  and  support  the 
views  thus  derived  with  testimony  from 
other  sources. 

‘  Of  the  qualifications  which  entitle  the 
Syrian  rambler  to  be  regarded  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Turkish  question,  mention 
has  already  been  made.  They  are  such 
as  Lord  Strangford  himself  admits  give 
the  greatest  weight  to  evidence  on  the 
subject,  and  that  weight  does  not  appear 
to  be  diminished  by  the  manifestation  of 
Christian  sympathies,  which  make  their 
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appearance  rather  in  the  actual  stir  of 
such  events  as  the  massacres  in  the  Leba¬ 
non  and  at  Damascus,  than  in  theoretical 
discussions. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  light  this  writer 
throws  on  the  reforms  which  are  said  to 
have  been  initiated  after  the  Crimean  war, 
and  whether  he  affirms  that  these  are  to 
be  considered  bond  Jide  measures,  origin¬ 
ally  intended  to  be  carried  out.  Ilis  tes¬ 
timony  on  this  head  is  explicit : 

“  I  believe  in  little  or  no  change  in  the  in¬ 
ward  feelings  of  the  Mussulmans  toward  the 
Christians,  who  themselves  believe  in  none, 
and  they  talk  of  pillage  and  massacre  as  being 
imminent  on  every  occasion  when  the  ancient 
spirit  of  Islam  is  fired  by  the  excitement  of  re¬ 
ligious  festivals.  Hence  their  state  of  dread. 

“  The  Mussulmans  of  the  interior  of  Turkey 
are  a  different  people  from  those  of  the  capital 
and  the  great  seaports.  There,  a  contact  with 
European  ideas  exi.sts,  which  is  unfelt  here. 
The  dominant  race  is  still  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  what  it  was  four  centuries 
ago— proud,  bigoted,  and  indolent  It  is  not 
here  as  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  a  mongrel  transformed  by  the  inroads 
of  Frank  trade.  Commerce  flourishes  more  or 
less  in  the  inland  towns,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  an 
element  apart,  which  has  not  exercised  any 
great  influence  on  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
the  Mussulman.  The  descendant  of  the  Arab 
grandee,  as  of  his  Turkish  conqueror,  remains 
unconscious  of  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
foreign  enterprise,  and  blind  to  the  rise  of 
Christian  ascendency.  The  traditions  of  the 
two  great  factions  which  have  always  divided 
Mohammedan  society,  the  green-turbaned  She- 
reefs  claiming  kindred  with  the  prophet,  and 
the  fierce  Janissaries  trusting  only  to  the  favor 
of  sultans,  though  forgotten  on  the  coasts,  are 
still  fresh  inland.  In  vain  one  talks  to  a  Mus¬ 
sulman  here  of  the  altered  circumstances  of 
Turkey,  which  appear  incredible  to  him,  and 
he  continues  to  live  on  in  his  narrow  circle  of 
contemptuous  exclusiveness,  animated  only  by 
per.sonal  and  party  rivalries.  His  religion,  es¬ 
sentially  a  religion  of  pride,  forbids  his  admit¬ 
ting  the  possibility  of  Christianity,  which  he 
knows  to  be  a  religion  of  humility,  ever  becom¬ 
ing  compatible  with  power  abroad  or  prosperity 
at  home.  The  condition  of  this  northern  capi¬ 
tal  of  Syria  is  thus  a  remnant  of  what  Turkey 
has  been,  rather  than  a  production  of  any  new 
system  or  influence.  The  sultan's  authority  is 
represented  by  a  governor-general,  who  puts 
his  seal  to  all  acts  of  the  administration,  which 
is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  ayans  or  no¬ 
tables  of  the  tow’n.  These  latter  are  always 
squabbling  amongst  themselves  for  a  predom¬ 
inance  of  power.  Few  pashas  have  the  energy 
or  patriotism  to  resist  their  usurpation.  They 
might  oppose  it  successfully  were  they  so  in¬ 
clined.  In  1815,  when  Chapanoglu,  the  de- 
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posed  prince  of  Yuzkat,  was  sent  to  govern 
northern  Syria,  thirty  of  the  Ayans  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  presence,  and  summarily  behead¬ 
ed.  In  1819,  the  different  local  parties  united 
against  his  successor,  whom  they  murdered  for 
levying  a  house-tax ;  and  the  town  was  be¬ 
sieged  for  four  months  by  the  sultan’s  troops 
before  order  could  be  restored.  The  vigor  of 
the  Egyptian  government  kept  the  Ayans  in 
subjection  from  1832  to  1841,  but  when  Syria 
again  fell  under  Turkish  rule  their  rebellious 
and  overbearing  spirit  was  unchecked,  and  in 
1850  it  went  so  far  as  to  produce  bloodshed. 
That  spirit  is  fed  by  the  weakness  of  Turkish 
governors,  and  by  the  encouragement  found  in 
the  non-realization  of  the  various  reforms 
which  liave  been  decreed.  The  Mussulman 
here  has  thus  seen  nothing  to  corroborate  the 
statements  made  of  Turkey  having  entered  a 
new  era  of  her  existence  as  an  empire.  He  falls 
back  on  his  old  traditional  sturdiness,  and  re¬ 
mains  what  he  was  in  her  period  of  barbaric 
power.”  * 

The  most  important  change  announced 
by  the  Hati  Sherif  of  November  3d,  1839, 
and  conhrmed  and  supplemented  by  the 
Huti-Humayun,  was  that  no  penal  sentence 
could  thenceforth  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  without  trial  before  a  criminal  court. 
But  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice  is 
of  little  avail  if  the  courts  themselves  be 
corrupt.  Now  it  requires  very  little  ex¬ 
amination  to  discern  that  the  Turkish 
courts  of  law  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  be  corrupt  The  two  lowest  courts 
are  entirely  under  the  influence  of  t^ie 
provincial  governor,  who,  at  his  pleasure, 
can  render  them  inoperative  or  turn  them 
into  engines  of  oppression.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Mejiis  el  Tahkik,  or  Court  of 
Inquiry,  consisting  of  a  president  and 
four  members,  has  no  power  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  sentence  without  the  command  of  the 
governor,  under  whose  influence  it  is  orig¬ 
inally  appointed.  The  provincial  coun¬ 
cil,  which  consists  of  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  of  the  chief  functionaries  and 
leading  men  of  the  neighborhood,  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Mejiis  el 
Tahkik.  It  may  be  said  to  have  none  but 
Mohammedan  members,  for  those  of  other 
sects  are  mere  nonentities,  and  never  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  an  opinion,  or  even  to  sit  in 
the  presence  of  their  colleagues.  The 
Mehkemeh,  the  next  court,  which  is  the 
true  law  court,  is  conducted  by  a  judge, 
the  kazi,  who  is  annually  changed,  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  law,  the  mufli,  who 
is  a  local,  resident  officer.  Both  these  of- 
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fleers  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
intensely  bigoted  Mohammedans,  for  they 
are  drawn  from  the  priesthood,  a  class 
nurtured  from  boyhood  in  the  study  of 
the  Koran  and  in  the  service  of  the 
mosque.  They^are  ill  paid,  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  if  they 
remain  honest,  while  they  may  easily  and 
safely  enrich  themselves  by  taking  bribes. 
There  is  no  check  upon  their  decision, 
and  no  escape  from  it,  for  while  the  raufli 
declares  the  law,  the  k6zi  finds  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innoeence  of  the  accused,  and 
passes  sentence,  on  oral  evidence,  and 
without  recording  the  proceedings.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Mehkemeh  the  author 
of  Rambles  in  Syria  pronounces  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  The  cadi  seeks  only  to  enrich  himself  dur¬ 
ing  bis  short  stay,  and  the  last  month  of  hi.s 
year  generally  sees  a  great  number  of  causes 
settled  at  a  cheap  rate  to  leave  no  gleanings  for 
his  successor.  The  mufti  sells  his  fetwa,  or 
written  opinion,  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
proceedings  are  not  recorded,  testimony  is  mere¬ 
ly  oral,  the  witnesses  are  often  bribed,  the 
judges  almost  always,  and  the  heaviest  purse 
gains  every  cause.  The  entrance  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  courts  on  days  of  hearing  is  crowded  by 
persons  making  a  livelihood  by  giving  false 
evidence.  Witnesses  are  wanted,  they  are  found 
at  the  door,  ready  to  swear  to  any  thing  for  a 
couple  of  dollars. 

“  The  evidence  of  Christians  is  not  yet  receiv¬ 
ed  by  any  court,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  written,  and  proclaimed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject” 

To  this,  his  description  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  councils  forms  an  apt  pendant : 

“  The  working  of  the  provincial  councils,  as 
I  have  already  explained  in  part,  is  very  defect¬ 
ive.  Asa  first  step  in  the  career  of  reform, 
much  was  expected  from  their  organization. 
But  it  is  now  abundantly  demonstrated  by  its 
mode  of  action  that,  however  beneficial  it  may 
be  in  other  countries  and  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was  adopted  prematurely  here, 
being  incompatible  with  the  stage  of  political 
education  at  which  the  iMpulation  had  arrived, 
and  not  in  the  least  in  harmony  with  their  so¬ 
cial  condition.  I  allude,  of  course,  only  to  the 
provincial  population  of  Turkey,  for  that  of  the 
capital  is  in  a  widely  different  state,  and  seems 
to  belong  to  another  age.  Those  who  judge  the 
former  by  the  latter,  and  write  on  the  shores 
of  the  IkMphorus  sanguine  disquisitions,  inspir¬ 
ed  by  the  more  advanced  and  intelligent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  patriotic  party  amongst  Ottoman 
statesmen,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  class, 
the  safety  of  life,  honor,  and  property,  and  on 
the  great  and  favorable  changes  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  de- 
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ceive  themselves  and  others  in  so  far  as  the 
provinees  of  the  empire  are  concerned.  I  used 
to  be  one  of  those  myself,  but  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  interior  of  Turkey  has  since 
then  forced  me  to  give  up  some  of  the  bright 
theories  I  indulged  in.  I  now  see  that  the  great 
change  to  the  agricultural  population,  which 
was  often  oppressed  by  a  pasha  cruel  and  rapa¬ 
cious,  is  the  substitution  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
counselors,  always  greedy  of  gain,  full  of  enmi¬ 
ties,  and  more  skilled  by  local  knowledge  to  op¬ 
press  whenever  oppression  is  safe  and  profita¬ 
ble.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  members  of  provincial  councils,  for  they 
hardly  presume  even  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
their  Mussulman  colleagues,  and  never  venture 
to  express  dissent,  calculated  though  the  deci¬ 
sion  may  be  to  fall  heavily  on  their  own  constit¬ 
uents.  These  councils,  in  point  of  fact,  ham¬ 
per  a  good  governor  without  acting  as  a  check 
on  a  bad  one.  They  are,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
new  source, of  evil  in  themselves.  Men  of  public 
spirit  and  integrity  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  class 
of  notables  in  the  interior.  The  councils  are  con¬ 
sequently  composed  of  unscrupulous  speculat¬ 
ors.  They  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  attend  their  sittings  unless  they  have  some 
personal  interests  to  further.  Collusion  supplies 
the  means  of  serving  such  interests,  and  pashas 
arc  powerless,  when  willing,  to  cope  with  their 
deep  collective  chicanery.  Possessed  of  great 
experience,  wielding  a  dangerous  a.scendency 
over  the  people,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  trick¬ 
ery  of  the  East,  they  rarely  fail  to  reduce  the 
best-intentioned  governor  to  the  condition  of  an 
instrument  in  their  hands.  He  is  soon  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  their  displeasure,  and  the 
value  of  their  support,  by  the  unwise  credit 
given  at  Constantinople  to  their  censure  or  ap¬ 
probation,  and  he  then  resigns  himself  to  let 
them  govern  the  province  in  his  stead.  The 
same  familiar  phases  of  such  struggles,  with  the 
same  results,  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor,  as  now  in  Syria.” 

While  this  is  the  state  of  the  reformed 
law  courts  in  Turkey,  that  of  the  police  is 
if  possible  worse.  These  pretended  guard 
ians  of  the  peace  are,  in  fact,  a  horde  of 
licensed  robbers  and  murderers.  Indeed, 
their  infamy  is  such  that  it  in  a  certain 
sense  obtains  for  them  all  the  immunity  of 
innocence,  for  the  acts  they  perpetrate 
seem  incredible  to  Europeans  who  are  not 
resident  in  the  country,  and  atrocities 
thus,  too  often,  escape  denunciation.  As 
a  specimen  of  their  acts,  let  us  take  what 
is  recorded  in  these  Syrian  rambles  of 
Ilaji  Batrdh,  the  chief  of  the  mounted  po¬ 
lice  in  the  district  between  Aleppo  and 
the  Salt  Lake.  This  wretch  himself  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  author  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  indemnified  himself  and  his  horsemen 


for  some  pay  which  had  been  withheld  by 
the  government.  Throwing  himself  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
that  was  placed  under  his  protection,  he 
killed  sixteen  of  them,  and  stripped  the 
unfortunate  survivors  of  every  thing  they 
possessed.  lie  then  joined  the  wandering 
tribe  of  Anezi,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
government,  with  a  morality  similar  to 
his  own,  condoned  the  offense  and  settled 
his  accounts.  “  lie  then  resumed  his  pre¬ 
vious  functions,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
interrupted.”  The  whole  province  of  Syria 
is  intrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  a  body 
of  two  thousand  mounted  police,  similar 
to  Ilaji  ILatr&n  and  his  myrmidons.  Their 
pay  is  always  in  arrear,and,  as  if  the  tempt¬ 
ations  to  plunder  a  defenseless  population 
were  not  sufficient,  the  government  urges 
them  to  do  so  by  the  prospect  of  starvation 
if  they  remain  honest. 

The  condition  of  the  other  Asiatic  prov¬ 
inces,  as  regards  the  police,  is  as  bad  as 
that  of  Syria,  if  not  worse.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  high-road  between  Trebizonde 
and  the  Persian  frontier,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles.  This,  as  being  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  lines  in  the  empire,  ought 
to  be  the  most  secure,  and  secure  indeed 
it  is,  as  compared  with  the  outlying  vil¬ 
lages,  where  no  traveler’s  life  would  be 
safe  for  a  moment  without  an  escort.  But 
on  the  high-road  itself  caravans  are  con¬ 
tinually  plundered,  and  even  the  carriers 
of  government  are  robbed  and  maltreated. 
At  most  of  the  stations  an  escort  of  from 
five  to  ten  horsemen  is  required,  and 
though  what  befalls  a  native  traveler  is 
never  brought  to  light,  we  know  from 
Europeans  what  the  dangers  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  are. 

Again,  the  whole  line  of  frontier  between 
Persia  and  Turkey,  from  Khoi  to  the 
southern  districts  of  the  pashalik  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  is  one  incessant  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  violence.  The  nomade  tribes  are  here 
continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  pas¬ 
turage,  descending  to  the  Arabian  plains 
in  winter,  and  ascending  to  the  Kurdish 
mountains  in  summer.  Each  tribe  has  a 
long  register  of  blood-feuds,  only  to  be 
wiped  out  by  creating  others  in  greater 
number.  The  traveler  is  the  common  prey 
of  all.  On  the  great  road  that  leads  from 
Khanikain  to  Baghdad  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  without  seeing  men  firing  on  one 
another  from  the  hill-tops,  and  encounter^ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  villages  turning  out 
to  protect  their  fiocks  from  robbers.  About 
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eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Khanikain  is  a 
long  range  of  low  hills  infamous  for  the 
attacks  of  brigands.  At  this  spot  a  Euro¬ 
pean  merchant,  resident  at  Baghdad,  beat 
off  a  few  years  ago  a  party  of  Arabs,  not 
without  loss  on  both  sides.  Here,  too, 
three  years  since,  some  property  belonging 
to  the  English  government  was  plunder¬ 
ed.  There  are  many  graves  by  the  way- 
side,  each  of  which  is  a  record  of  some 
bloody  deed.  As  this  locality  is  but  three 
stages  from  Baghdad,  the  seat  of  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  second  highest  rank  in  the 
whole  empire,  and  the  headc^uarters  of 
one  of  the  five  provincial  armies,  it  may 
be  imagined  M’hat  insecurity  prevails  in 
more  distant  and  unfrequented  regions! 
To  the  south  of  Baghdad  again  is  the  land 
of  the  wandering  Arabs.  Here  the  Anezi 
pitches  his  tent,  and  hence  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  one  vast  track, 
where  anarchy  has  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial.  In  fact,  the  obedience  which 
the  Arab  yields  to  the  Turk  is  merely 
nominal,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  races  may  be  best  described  as  plun¬ 
der  and  oppression  on  one  side,  and  re¬ 
taliation  on  the  other.  With  the  simple 
substitution  of  plains  for  mountains,  what 
is  described  in  the  “  Syrian  Hambies  ”  .as 
taking  place  in  the  hills  of  the  Ansairi, 
would  apply  mutaxis  mutandis  to  the  des¬ 
erts  of  the  Bedaween. 

“  The  actual  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
country  may  be  estimated  by  recent  incidents, 
showing  that  little  change  has  here  taken  place 
from  the  old  times  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  in 
Turkey.  A  village  of  worshipers  of  the  sun 
refused  to  pay  its  taxes.  A  member  of  the 
provincial  council  of  Tripoli  was  sent  there  to 
remonstrate  a  few  days  ago.  Having  failed  in 
his  mission,  and  not  having  ventured  to  proceed 
to  extremities  with  so  violent  a  people,  he  was 
returning-  home,  when  he  passed  through  a 
Christian  village.  Village  for  village  mattered 
little  ;  he  set  fire  to  it  The  panic-stricken  in- 
habit^ts  hurriedly  conveyed  their  movable 
property  into  their  church,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  respected.  The  church  was  broken 
open  and  plundered  by  the  followers  of  the 
functionary.  Another  village  had  been  totally 
abandoned  a  few  months  ago  on  account  of  the 
unchecked  depredations  of  a  band  of  malefactors 
under  a  leader  of  infamous  character  named 
Lssa.  The  villagers  with  their  families  took  ref¬ 
uge  at  Antiocli,  where  they  remained  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  destitution,  while  their  crops  were 
being  publicly  sold  by  lssa  at  the  neighboring 
small  town  of  Jisr-Shogl.  Efforts  were  made 
by  the  poor  people  to  obtain  protection  from 
the  Turkish  authorities,  but  lssa  found  means 


of  obtaining  support  amongst  the  members  of 
the  provincial  council  of  Antioch.  Last  year 
the  two  Amamreh  tribes,  one  of  which  bears 
the  distinctive  name  of  Reit-el-Shelf,  the  other 
Mohelbeh,  together  with  the  tribe  of  Beni-Ali, 
determined  to  attack  and  subjugate  at  one  blow 
the  hostile  tribe  of  Cardaha.  The  latter,  having 
discovered  the  plan  of  attack,  resolved  on  di¬ 
viding  into  tw’o  bands;  one  to  meet  the  assault, 
the  other  to  destroy  the  villages  of  their  assail¬ 
ants.  The  second  detachment  burnt  six  villages 
of  the  Beni-Ali,  killed  several  persons,  burnt 
two  villages  of  the  Mohelbeh,  and  carried  off  all 
the  cattle  they  found,  while  the  first  detach¬ 
ment  was  driven  in,  and  the  villages  of  Wady- 
Bcit-Hassar,  situated  on  the  high  hills  of  the 
Cardaha,  were  destroyed.  The  people  of  Beit- 
Tashoot,  a  portion  of  the  Semet-Cobli  district, 
hastened  to  defend  the  villages  of  the  Beni-Ali 
and  Boodi  against  the  Cardalia,  but  the  Crahleh 
tribe,  from  another  part  of  the  Cardaha  mount¬ 
ain,  called  Carem  -  Ibalieh,  attacked  Beit-Ta- 
shoot.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
Ahmed-Aga-el-Mohammed-Adra,  an  enemy  of 
the  Cralileh,  advanced  from  his  castle  of  Merkah 
with  a  large  party  of  his  followers,  attacked 
and  burnt  several  of  the  Crahleh  villages,  and 
carried  off  a  great  many  of  their  cattle.  The 
tribes  of  Darins,  the  two  Amamrehs,  and  Beni- 
Ali,  united,  and,  negotiations  for  peace  having 
been  opened,  hostilities  ceased,  and  have  nut 
been  renewed  as  yet,  but  they  w-ill  be  as  soon  ' 
as  a  good  opportunity  offers.  The  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  were  fully  cognizant  of  all  that  passed, 
but  did  not  interfere  further  than  by  sending 
orders  to  preserve  tranquillity.  Mohammed- 
Aga-IIaznadar,  a  chief  of  irregular  cavalry,  how'- 
ever,  casually  met  several  parties  of  armed  men 
belonging  to  both  sides,  with  whom  he  exchang¬ 
ed  a  few  shots;  three  of  his  horsemen  were 
wounded,  and  he  reported  having  killed  four  of 
the  Ansairi.  The  inhabitants  of  Beit-el-Shelf, 
who  are  moon-worshipers,  attacked  lately  El 
Harf,  a  part  of  the  Bahluli  district,  burnt  two 
villages,  and  carried  off  all  their  live  stock. 
Three  lives  were  lost  on  each  side.  The  assail¬ 
ants  wore  subsequently  routed  in  their  turn  by 
the  villagers  of  El  Harf,  who  killed  three  more 
of  their  number.  The  Scoobin  worship  the  sun, 
and  are  therefore  immemorial  foes  of  the  Beit- 
el-Shelf.  A  mere  squabble  among  some  chil¬ 
dren  led  to  a  whole  day’s  desultory  fighting  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tribes,  during  which  five  men  of 
the  Beit-el-Shelf  and  one  of  the  Scoobin  were 
killed,  while  another  of  the  latter  was  taken 
risoner  and  burnt  to  death,  after  having  his 
ands  and  feet  cut  off.  On  this  occasion  twenty 
mounted  irregulars  were  sent  to  the  spot,  but 
they  did  not  interfere  between  the  combatants, 
and  returned  home  with  the  head  of  an  An¬ 
sairi,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  affair,  whom 
they  had  met  on  the  road,  and  dccapitato<l  un¬ 
questioned.  This  brutal  act  was  justified  by 
the  statement  that  at  the  same  place  where  the 
man  was  met  by  his  executioners,  a  Turkish 
oflScer  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Ansairi 
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two  years  ago,  and  his  body  left  to  rot  by  the 
roadside.  So  deplorable  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
conflict  exists  in  a  province,  the  chief  town  of 
which  contains  three  hundred  regular  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty  irregular  troops:  of  the 
funner  none  have  been  ordered  out  of  Lattakia, 
and  of  the  latter  none  ever  reached  the  scene  of 
action,  although  they  left  the  town  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  tranquillity.  The  very  pres¬ 
ence  of  irregulars  in  the  town  is  an  evil,  for 
their  frequent  excesses  prevent  the  industrious 
and  peaceful  portion  of  the  Ansairi  population 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  from  bringing  provi¬ 
sions  and  other  commodities  to  market.” 


As  regards  police,  then,  and  in  the 
matters  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  the 
subjects  of  the  Turkish  government  are 
truly  unfortunate.  The  large  reforms 
so  much  vaunted  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Crimean  war,  are  proved  to  be  mere 
cheats,  which  have  already  served  their 
time,  and  are  no  longer  alluded  to  even 
as  pretexts.  The  next  question  is :  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  and  in  the  removal  of  class  dis¬ 
abilities?  Viewed  with  reference  to  the 
population,  the  revenue  of  Turkey  is  so 
small  that  the  public  burdens  would  not 
seem  to  press  heavily  on  individuals. 
Aussuming  thirty  millions*  to  be  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dominions,  and  taking  the  revenue  in 
round  numbers  at  fifteen  millions,  the 

f)re8sure  would  be  no  more  than  ten  shil- 
ings  per  head.  But  this  would  give  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  laboring  classes.f  The  tithe 
of  agricultural  produce,  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  revenue,  “  is  collected 

•  According  to  the  census  of  1844,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  together 
with  that  of  Tripoli,  Fea,  and  Tunis,  amounts  to 
83,360,000.  But  of  these  the  Arabs  nnmber  886,- 
000  in  Asia,  and  3,800,000  in  Africa  (  The  Ratoureet 
of  Turkey,  by  J.  L.  Farley,  p.  3),  and  many  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  the  Anezi,  for  example  {Ramblen  tit 
Syria,  p.  29),  pay  no  taxes  to  government.  The 
revenue  for  1862  is  calculated  oy  Fuad  Pasha  at 
£16,118,640.  (See  Reetonreetof  Turkey,  p.  29.) 

f  Mr.  Farley  says  (Retourcet  of  Turkey,  p.  18): 
“  It  is  not  the  fiscal  dues  imposed  by  the  State 
which  are  burdensome  to  the  the  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  taxation  in  Turkey  is  much  lighter  than 
in  most  other  countries.  It  is  the  abuses  of  col¬ 
lection,  the  extortion  of  the  revenue  farmers  or 
their  agents,  and  the  numerous  rates  of  interest 
chargea  by  the  saraffs,  that  oppress  the  agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  by  retarding  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  empire,  prevent  her  from 
taking  that  position  among  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  to  which  by  nature  she  is  eminently 
entitled.” 


by  speculators,  who  purchase  from  the 
government  the  right  of  collection,  hoping 
to  receive  from  cultivators  a  greater 
amount  than  the  price  paid.”  In  general 
it  is  the  provincial  council  that  thus  buys 
up  the  tithes  of  a  district,  and  so  unlimit¬ 
ed  is  their  power  of  extortion,  that  in¬ 
stances  are  by  no  means  rare  of  their  ex¬ 
acting  from  the  unhappy  cultivator  thir- 
tj^-five  per  cent,  instead  of  ten.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  a  variety  of  presents,  in  the 
shape  of  lambs,  fruit,  and  forage,  are 
wrung  from  the  villagers,  who  are  ex¬ 
posed  as  much  to  the  violence  and  licen¬ 
tious  passions  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  his 
satellites  as  to  their  cupidity.  One  of  the 
boons  held  out  to  the  non-Moslem  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Porte  in  the  Ildii-IIumayun 
was  the  abrogation  of  the  capitation-tax, 
and  to  this  was  added  a  right  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  military  service.  But  this  ap¬ 
parent  concession  has  been  changed  into 
a  fresh  source  of  oppression.  The  capi¬ 
tation  tax  reappears  as  the  hedelieh  as- 
kerieh,  or  tax  in  lieu  of  military  service, 
which  is  a  permanent  impost  levied 
whether  a  conscription  is  going  on  or  not, 
and  is  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the 
sum  formerly  exacted  under  the  name  of 
capitation.  At  the  same  time  none  but  a 
Mohammedan  could  really  enter  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  insults, 
his  life  would  not  be  safe  from  the  fanat¬ 
ical  violence  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  In 
this  respect  the  army  of  the  shah  con¬ 
trasts  very  favorably  with  that  of  the 
sultan,  for  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  Mohammedan  regiments  in  Persia 
have  combined  to  save  the  lives  of  Nesto- 
rian  Christians  serving  in  their  r.anks. 

While  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  author  of  Ham¬ 
bies  in  Syria,  after  speaking  of  the  extor¬ 
tion  to  which  the  agricultural  classe.s, 
and  all,  whatever  their  avocation,  who 
are  not  Mohammedans,  are  subjected, 
nevertheless  asserts  that  the  taxation 
is  not  severe.  “  I  believe,”  he  writes, 
“  that  in  comparison  with  other  countries, 
the  population  of  Turkey  is  on  the  whole 
lightly  taxed.”  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  is  here  looking  rather  at  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised,  and  of  taxa¬ 
tion  per  head,  than  at  the  ability  of  the 
population  to  pay.  The  best  proof  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  people  is  the 
food  on  which  they  are  obliged  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  Of  the  whole  Arab 
population,  amounting  to  several  millions, 
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the  same  author  writes,  “  they  never  taste  hies  in  Syria.,  “  seen  on  the  plain,  are  still 
animal  food,  except  when  a  sheep  is  very  primitive,  and  the  science  of  hus- 
slaiightered  for  a  guest.  Their  ordinary  bandry  remains  in  a  stunted  infancy  ;  but 
food  is  bread  dipped  in  melted  butter,  the  soil  is  so  marvelously  productive  that 
but  they  are  often  reduced  to  camel’s  heavy  crops  are  obtained  by  merely  throw- 
milk,  either  alone  or  with  a  few  dates.”  ing  seed  into  shallow  furrows  scraped  by 
The  irregulars  under  Haji  Batran  were  the  most  wretched  of  plows,  without  har- 
glad  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of  a  hyena.  The  rowing,  rolling,  or  weeding.  As  for  the 
Turkumans,  who  number  about  two  him-  Turks  themselves,  they  are  naturally 
dred  thousand,  still  live  as  in  the  time  of  averse  to  husbandry,  and  if  they  had  not 
Burckhardt,*  “  they  taste  flesh  only  upon  Christians  and  others  for  their  farm-serfs, 
extraordinary  occasions.”  Yet  these  are  would  scarcely  be  induced  to  till  the 
professional  robbers ;  and  partly  by  plun-  earth’s  surface  at  all.  ‘  Look,’ said  one  of 
derimr,  partly  by  le^tiraate  traffic,  are  in  them,  ‘  at  these  hills  of  El  Ilimr,  here  a 
a  position  of  luxury  compared  with  the  man  can  subsist  without  labor.  There 
Fellahs  or  cultivators.  The  condition  of  are  sixteen  kinds  of  roots  here  on  which 
these  latter  has  not  improved  one  whit  life  can  be  supported,  and  amongst  them 
since  the  days  of  the  above-named  trav-  the  wild  onion ;  what  more  is  requir- 
eler,  who  speaks  of  them  thus :  “  The  ed  ?’  ” 

Fellahs  live  wretchedly ;  whenever  they  With  absolute  insecurity  for  life  and 
are  able  to  scrape  together  a  small  pit-  property,  with  such  preservers  of  the 
tance,  their  masters  take  it  from  them  peace  as  HAji  Batrdn,  with  taxation  car- 
under  the  pretence  of  borrowing  it.  I  ried  to  the  utmost  limits  that  the  misery 
was  treated  by  several  of  them  at  dinner  of  the  masses  will  allow  ;  what,  it  may 
with  the  best  dish  they  could  afford — bad  be  asked,  has  been  gained  for  Turkey  by 
oil  w’ith  coarse  bread.  They  never  taste  the  Ilati-IIunidyun,  and  all  the  expendi- 
meat  except  when  they  kill  a  cow  or  an  ture  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  Crimea? 
ox,  disabled  by  sickness  or  age  ;  the  great-  There  is  but  one  reform  to  which  the 
er  part  of  them  live  literally  upon  bread  partisans  of  the  Turks  can  point,  and  that 
and  water.”  European  travelers,  espe-  is  the  security  of  life  to  converts  from 
cially  if  they  are  officials  or  men  of  rank,  Tslamism,  or  to  those  who  lapse  to  their 
are  purposely  hindered  from  seeing  the  former  faith  after  becoming  Mohammed- 
poverty  of  the  land  in  traveling  through  ans.  It  is  not  very  long  since  that  an  Ar- 
Turkey.  But  let  them  leave  the  high-  menian,  W'ho  had  become  a  Mohammedan, 
road,  put  off  the  name  and  dress  of  Eng-  and  reverted  to  Christianity,  was  put  to 
lishmen,  and  take  shelter  in  the  villages  death  at  Constantinople.  It  was  said  that 
at  random,  as  Burckhardt  did,  and  they  .application  was  made  to  the  British  embas- 
will  soon  learn  the  truth.  What  is  said  sy  to  interfere  on  that  occasion,  but  th.at 
by  Mr.  Senior’s  informant  of  the  state  of  the  intervention,  however  it  was  conduct- 
the  masses  in  Egypt,  applies  generally  to  ed,  failed.  A  formal  execution  at  the  cap- 
the  people  all  over  Asiatic  Turkey.f  “  The  ital  on  such  a  charge  would  now,  of  course, 
habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  so  be  impossible,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is 
bad,  their  bodies  are  so  filthy,  their  dwell-  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  step  has 
ings  are'  so  wretched,  their  food  is  so  ill  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  Though 
prepared  (and  it  may  be  added  so  unfit  a  lapsed  convert  could  not  be  openly  put 
for  man),  that  the  climate  must  be  excel-  to  death  at  Constantinople,  his  danger  at 
lent,  or  they  could  not  live.”  To  the  ex-  any  distant  town  w’ould  be  extreme,  and 
cellence  of  the  climate  must  be  added  also  his  execution  certain,  if  the  Mohammedan 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  authorities  were  assured  that  the  affair 
Turkey,  as  the  real  reason  why  the  scanty  could  not  possibly  come  to  the  knowledge 
population  does  not  dwindle  even  below  of  a  European  consul.  If  this  be  doubt- 
its  present  number.  “  The  agricultural  ed,  let  reference  be  made  to  the  unbiass- 
improvements,”!  says  the  author  of  Ram-  ed  and  unquestionable  authority  of  the 
_ author  of  Rambles  in  Syria.  Ilis  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  head,  which  has  been  already 

•  Trawl*  tH  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Appen-  quoted,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest  terms, 

\joHmalkeptin  Egypt  in  1866  anJ  1866  (Fic  e^h^  by  every  one  who 

toria  Magazine,  April,  1864).  pretends  to  a  real  acquaintance  with  the 

$  Ramble*  tn  Syria,  p.  86.  Turkish  character,  and  the  present  state 
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of  feeling  among  all  classes  of  the  Mo- 
h-ammedan  population  in  the  Turkish  em- 
j»ire. 

Hut  more  impressive  and  convincing 
than  the  language  of  any  writer  is  the 
testimony  of  events.  Is  it  the  case,  that 
since  the  Crimean  war  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Turkey  has  lived  in  greater  se- ' 
curity,  and  that  the  old  Mohammedan 
rigor  has  been  softened  toward  a  faith 
whose  followers  have  saved  Mohammedan 
power  from  being  torn  up  by  the  roots  ? 
What  is  to  be  said,  then,  of  Jeddah  ?  of  the 
massacres  in  the  Lebanon,atDier  el  Kamar, 
at  Hasbeya  and  Rasheya,  and  at  Zahleh  ? 
These  places  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
three  thousand  six  hundred  Maronites 
were  slain  in  them.  The  same  scenes  of 
horror  that  occurred  at  Aleppo  nine  years 
and  a  half  before,  when  for  three  weeks 
the  Christian  quarter  was  given  up  to  pil¬ 
lage  and  the  sword,  would  doubtless  have 
been  repeated  in  1 860,  but  for  the  firmness 
of  Omar  Pasha,  a  Russian  refugee.  What 
would  have  occurred  at  Aleppo  may  be 
inferred  from  what  did  occur  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  where  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
Christians  were  barbarously  murdered, 
and  every  conceivable  outrage  that  the 
most  fiendish  cruelty  could  suggest,  w’as 

rierpetrated  on  an  unoffending  population, 
t  is  true  that  the  authors  of  these  atroci¬ 
ties  were  punished,  that  Ahmed  Pasha, 
the  governor  of  Damascus,  the  command¬ 
ants  of  Hasbeya  and  Rasheya,  and  a  col¬ 
onel  of  irregulars,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
bcveral  civilians  were  shot,  that  sixty-six 
other  ringleaders  in  the  massacres  were 
hanged,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  or  for  twenty 
years.  Hut  these  retributive  acts  were 
due  to  French  intervention,  and  were  in 
no  degree  ascribable  to  any  regard  for 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  whole 
epoch  of  the  Crimean  war  was  fraught 
with  bitter  humiliation  to  the  Turks ;  that 
to  have  required  and  received  the  aid  of 
(Jiristians  to  save  them  from  being  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  by  Christians,  was  in  it¬ 
self  inexpressibly  galling  to  tlieir  proud 
spirit;  that  their  pride  was  still  further 
wounded  when  the  sultan  was  compelled 
to  proclaim,  as  the  price  of  the  interven¬ 
tion  which  had  saved  his  empire,  equality 
of  rights  to  all  his  subjects,  and  abolish 
the  preeminence  of  the  Osmanli,  which 


for  centuries  had  never  been  called  in 
question  ;  and  that  a  violent  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
compulsory  obedience  to  the  wdshes  of  a 
despised  sect,  but  that  the  explosion  once 
over  the  danger  of  reaction  is  past.  This 
line  of  argument  leads  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
with  which  we  set  out.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted  that  hitherto  the  promised 
reforms  in  Turkey  have  not  borne  fruit, 
that  there  have  been  recent  evidences  of 
the  continuance  of  the  old  rancorous  spirit 
in  the  dominant  race,  that  there  is  the 
same  disorganization  and  anarchy  and  op¬ 
pression,  that  for  so  many  years  have  been 
so  indignantly  described  by  so  many  w’rit- 
ers ;  but  may  not  a  better  time  be  looked 
for,  when,  by  the  development  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  immigration  of  Europeans,  and 
incessant  contact  with  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  Turkish  character  itself  may  be 
altered,  Mohammedan  prejudices  softened, 
and  the  equality  of  rights  for  all  Turkish 
subjects,  which  has  been  now  twice  pro¬ 
claimed  by  imperial  edicts,  be  really  es¬ 
tablished  ? 

Were  it  indeed  the  case  that  the  fanati¬ 
cal,  unbending  spirit  which  was  formerly 
so  characteristic  of  the  Osmanli,  was  now 
found  only  in  the  lower  order  of  Turks, 
or  in  those  who,  from  residing  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  are  less  exposed  to  contact  with 
European  ideas,  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  improvement.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  higher  classes 
of  Turks,  even  those  who  have  resided  in 
the  capitals  of  the  European  States,  and 
who  have  mixed  in  European  society,  still 
continue  quite  devoid  of  those^free  and 
generous  notions  which  are  the  true  source 
of  all  real  progress.  The  government  it¬ 
self,  though  it  yields  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  European  ambassadors,  returns  to 
its  original  form  wherever  and  whenever 
the  pre-sure  is  removed.  For  example, 
retribution  was  exacted  by  the  French 
for  the  massacres  of  I860.  The  Porte 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  about  seven 
hundred  and  forty  Mohammedans  suffered 
death  or  imprisonment,  but  no  sooner  was 
the  excitement  over  than  Namik  Pasha, 
who  was  governor  of  Jeddah  during  the 
massacre,  was  appointed  to  the  highest 
disposable  command  in  the  empire,  the 
government  of  Baghdad,  where  he  is  at 
this  moment.  Namik  Pasha  is,  besides, 
an  excellent  illustration  in  his  own  person 
of  the  unchangeable  character  of  the 
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Turk,  under  continual  contact  with  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  lie  has  resided  in  both 
England  and  France;  he  speaks  French 
almost  as  well  as  a  native  of  France  ;  he 
affects  a  great  regard  and  admiration  for 
Lord  Palmerston.  Yet  it  is  notorious 
that  there  is  not  a  more  bigoted  and  re¬ 
lentless  Turk  in  the  whole  empire.  Not 
to  speak  of  Jeddah,  it  is  well-known  that 
his  constant  ahn  is  to  resist  European  in¬ 
fluence,  and  to  mortify  and  harass  those 
who  are  under  consular  protection.  It  is 
said,  that  having  by  an  effort  of  this  kind 
brought  down  on  himself  a  sharp  repri¬ 
mand  from  the  Porte,  he  w'as  ordered  to 
apologize  to  some  European  functionary, 
who,  the  better  to  insure  the  amende  be¬ 
ing  made,  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  dispatch.  Armed  with  this  paper  tl>e 
European  proceeded  to  an  interview  with 
the  pasha,  who  received  him  as  usual,  and 
said  nothing  about  the  instructions.  At 
last  the  visitor,  growing  impatient,  in¬ 
quired  if  such  a  dispatch  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  “  Yes  !”  said  the  pasha,  “  the 
order  has  arrived.  The  sultan  can  take 
my  head,  but  I  will  never  apologize  to  an 
intidel.”  It  m.ay  easily  be  imagined  how 
little  respect  is  shown  under  such  a  vice¬ 
roy  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ilati-Ilumu- 
yun.  Thus,  in  that  edict  it  is  said :  **  All 
foreigners  may  possess  landed  property, 
obeying  the  laws  and  paying  the  taxes  ; 
for  this  purpose  arrangements  shall  be 
made  with  foreign  powers.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  foreigners  possessing 
land  in  the  pashalik  of  Baghdad,  but  an 
inquiry  into  their  grievances  would  dis¬ 
cover  many  curious  circumstances.  At  a 
station,  for  instance,  not  very  far  from 
Baghdad,  there  is  a  most  commodious 
caravanserah  built  by  a  foreigner.  It  is 
very  much  needed  where  it  stands,  a^d 
w’ould  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  no  one 
has  ever  entered  it,  or  is  likely  to  do  so 
under  the  present  regime. 

The  author  of  the  Rambles  in  Syria 
admits  most  fully  the  wretched  state  of 
Turkey,  and  distinctly  avows  his  disbe¬ 
lief  in  any  improvement  proceeding  from 
the  government  itself.  At  the  same  time 
he  does  not  altogether  despair  of  a  change 
for  the  better  under  certain  circumstances. 
Ilis  panacea  is  “a  steady  but  not  violent 
pressure  from  without,”  coupled  with 
“  the  influence  of  European  settlers.”  But 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
he  thinks  that  progress  in  Turkey  must  be 


a  work  of  time,  and  that  whether  the 
change  that  has  commenced  will  reach  a 
fortunate  issue  or  not,  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem.  It  is  fair  to  quote  his  opinions 
at  length  in  his  own  words,  before  com¬ 
menting  on  them  : 

“  Police  is  not  what  is  most  wanted  in  Tur¬ 
key  ;  it  is  government  The  want  of  govern¬ 
ment  creates  here  lawless  classe.s,  not  individu¬ 
al  criminals.  Lord  Macaulay  says  that  no  or¬ 
dinary  misgovernment  will  do  as  much  to  make 
a  nation  wretched  as  the  constant  eifort  of 
every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  a 
nation  prosperous.  The  constant  effort  of  most 
Turks  to  better  themselves  belongs  to  one  of 
two  descriptions :  plunder  and  bribed  conniv¬ 
ance.  High  and  low,  official  and  unofficial, 
rich  and  poor,  all  follow  the  tortuous  groove 
of  peculation,  corruption,  and  extortion,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  are  addicted,  on  the  other,  to 
anued  depredations.  I  allude,  of  course,  only 
to  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  as  I  have  already 
more  than  once  specified  in  remarking  on  the 
state  of  the  country.  Were  the  astonishing 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  illicit  gain,  and  the  great  courage 
and  skill  displayed  in  acts  of  violence,  turned 
into  the  wide  and  legitimate  channel  referred 
to  by  our  distinguished  historian,  they  would, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  make  the  nation  very 
rosperous.  But  to  effect  any  thing  of  the 
ind,  a  new  social  order  must  be  inaugurated, 
which  would  admit  of  both  classes  earning 
their  livelihood  honestly,  and  some  moral  dis¬ 
tinction  must  be  establish!  d  .Indwecn  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  that  crime  should  be 
stigmatized.  For  the  usual  isolated  disturb¬ 
ances,  remedial  measures,  more  or  less  i)romj)t 
and  eflicacious,  may  be  expected  from  the 
Turks,  but,  when  a  people  is  thus  perverteii, 
as  well  as  misgoverned,  all  practical  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Porte  can,  I 
fear,  be  of  little  avail.  The  evil  is  deep-seated 
in  a  country  where  labor  is  not  allowed  to  be 
productive,  and  plunder  in  all  its  varities  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  sharing  its  profits.  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  ordinary  misgovernment  theory  has  no 
application  here.  This  is  a  stupendous  mis¬ 
government,  and  the  nation  is  very  wretched.” 

“  By  putting  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  pow¬ 
er  through  its  equal  distribution  between  Mus¬ 
sulmans  and  Christians,  by  effecting  a  more 
equitable  arrangement  of  the  respective  and 
relative  rights  of  conflicting  .sects,  and  by  open¬ 
ing  the  country  to  foreign  colonists,  along  with 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  protection 
and  local  interference,  these  ends  might  be  at¬ 
tained  in  so  far  as  legislative  means  can  avail. 
Interests  now  antagonistic  would  thus  be 
bound  together.  The  laborer  or  artisan,  no 
longer  forced  to  work  for  another,  might  then 
work  for  that  other  while  working  for  himself. 
A  middle  class  would  spring  up  from  such  a 
regulation  of  social  rights  in  proportion  as 
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prosperity  might  enable  the  cultivator  and 
tradesman  to  extend  thehr  operations,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  necessity  might  oblige  the  great  pro¬ 
prietor  of  land  and  looms  to  become  himself 
industrious.  Trade  would  then  be  indigenous, 
and  wealth  would  cease  to  be  monopolized  by 
local  magnates  and  foreign  speculators,  while 
money,  instead  of  tilling  the  coffers  of  a  favored 
few,  leaving  the  provinces  to  purchase  influ¬ 
ence,  or  being  sent  abroad  by  strangers,  would 
circulate  at  home,  begetting  affluence,  produc¬ 
ing  what  is  now  imported,  and  remaining  in 
the  country  as  the  stock  of  future  generations. 
The  missing  links  in  the  social  chain  once  sup¬ 
plied,  the  equilibrium  essential  to  prcnluctive 
harmony  established,  the  different  wheels  of 
the  machine  so  adjusted  as  to  work  well  alone, 
and  the  population  brought  to  the  normal  state 
of  well-rt^ulated  society,  prosperity  would  be¬ 
come  possible,  and  good  government  certain. 
The  hour  of  redemption  from  starving  pride  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  del)asing  servitude  on 
the  other,  sounded  for  millions  of  human  be¬ 
ings  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  The 
lapse  of  a  certain  interval  between  the  shock 
of  a  great  conflict,  and  the  realization  of  its 
stipulated  and  proclaimed  results,  naturally 
took  place.’  The  shaken  supremacy  of  the 
dominant  race  o.scillated  for  a  time,  and  Europe 
looked  on  in  ex]K‘ctation  of  the  flnal  practical 
abolition  of  all  class  privileges.  Matters  have 
settled  down,  however,  on  their  former  basis. 
The  decree,  comprising  the  germs  of  such  im¬ 
portant  social  and  political  changes,  has  re¬ 
mained  a  dead  letter,  in  so  far  as  regards  all 
practical  results.  The  warning  conveyed  to 
the  tottering  throne  of  Turkey  has  hitherto 
been  disregarded.  Unaided  and  un watched, 
one  can  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  abilities  and  political  morality  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men  in  Turkey.  With  the 
exception  of  Fuad  Pasha,  Ahmed  Wefik  Ef- 
fendi,  and  a  select  few — too  few  to  achieve  the 
rapid  transformation  of  so  vast  and  so  corrupt 
an  empire — the  best-intentioned  sultan  has  not 
instruments  at  his  disposal  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  Hence  arises  the  grievous  evil  of  for¬ 
eign  local  interference  in  the  details  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  attrib¬ 
ute  in  a  great  measure  the  failure  of  Turkey 
to  keep  her  promises.  She  is  not  left  time  nor 
temper  to  do  it  under  the  constant  tca.sing  of 
ombas.sie8  about  trifles.  Every  one  knows  that 
our  own  ambassador  has  never  followed  that 
course,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has,  on  the 
contrary,  contributed  very  efficaciously  toward 
the  realization  of  every  good  purpose  of  the 
Porte,  while  his  not  having  always  succeeded 
cither  in  effecting  progress  or  preventing  evil  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  presence  of  other  in¬ 
fluences,  less  disinterested  and  beneficent,  but 
equally  entitled  by  position  to  claim  the  sultan’s 
careful  consideration.  I  can  not  doubt,  however, 
that  by  a  moderate  and  justifiable  insistance 
on  the  adoption  of  obvious  principles  and 
practice,  emanating  directly  from  a  friendly 


power,  so  as  to  escape  the  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  besetting  the  local  approaches  to  the 
Porte,  Turkey  might  be  placed  and  kept  in  a 
train  of  improvement  advantageous  to  herself 
and  satisfactory  to  Europe.  It  must,  certainly, 
be  a  work  of  time ;  for  I  imagine  that  a  people 
can  not  at  once  be  raised,  as  was  expected, 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  sultan’s  subjects 
by  international  stipulations  and  imperial  en¬ 
actments,  however  beneficial  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  they  may  appear,  without  passing  through 
a  period  of  transition.  That  period  has  com¬ 
menced  ;  whether  or  n  jt  it  will  ever  arrive  at 
a  favorable  issue,  is  still  an  unsolved  problem, 
involving  the  peace  of  Europe.” 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  tw’o  fallacies 
involved  in  these  theories  for  the  resusci¬ 
tation  of  Turkey,  as  in  similar  views  pro¬ 
pounded  by  those  whose  opinions  have 
been  reported  by  Mr.  Senior.  The  first 
of  these  fallacies  is  in  speaking  of  the 
steady  but  not  violent  pressure  from  with¬ 
out,”  as  if  the  w’elfare  of  Turkey  was  the 
prime  object  of  all  the  Europe.an  States, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  so  certain  as  that, 
except  England,  Turkey  has  not  a  single 
real  friend  or  disinterested  ally.  It  is  true 
that  France,  Sardinia,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  Austria,  combined  with  England 
to  save  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  war,  but 
jealousy  of  Russia  was  the  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  in  that  struggle,  and  not  regard  for 
the  Porte.  France  has  since  then  shown 
a  strong  disposition  to  join  in  the  di.smem- 
berment  of  the  country  she  protected ; 
and  w’ere  Austria  assured  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  resisting  Russian  aggrandizement 
she  would  certainly,  as  the  next  best 
course,  unite  in  plundering  the  fallen. 
There  are  not  w’anting  politicians  who 
would  willingly  assign  the  Principalities 
and  perhaps  liosnia  to  Austria,  and  who 
would  say,  as  was  said  to  Mr.  Senior :  * 
“  Austria  could  hold  them  against  Russia. 
Her  interests  are  naturally  the  same  as 
those  of  England.  She  is,  as  respects 
Western  Europe,  a  pacific,  unaggressive 
power.  We  can  not  strengthen  her  too 
much.”  By  an  extraordinary  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  France  and  England 
were  able  and  willing  to  unite  agaiifst 
Russia  to  preserve  Turkey,  but  it  is  very 
improbable  that  such  an  alliance  could  be 
formed  again  for  a  similar  purpose.  In 
the  mean  time  Russia  has  more  than  recov¬ 
ered  the  vantage-ground  she  lost  by  the 
Crimean  war.  In  the  fii*st  place,  she  has 


*  A  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1867 
and  1858,  p.  86. 
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gained  experience,  and  will  never  acnin 
advance  by  the  difficult  route  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  the  Balkan,  though  even  in  that 
direction  her  progress  has  not  been  slight, 
and  there  is  truth  in  what  was  said  by 
one  of  her  diplomatists  :•  “  We  are  repaid 
for  all  our  losses  in  the  Crimea  and  in 
Bessarabia  by  what  we  have  gained  in  the 
Principalities.  From  enemies  we  have 
made  them  friends.”  But  Russia  has  an 
efficient  fleet  of  merchant  steamers  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  before  defensive  measures 
could  be  adopted,  might  land  thirty 
thousand  men  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople,  where  they  would  find 
thousands  of  Greeks  and  other  sympa¬ 
thizers  to  assist  them. 

But  the  great  step  which  Russia  has 
ma^e,  and  it  is  one  that  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  is  the 
overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Circassian 
tribes.  As  long  as  the  almost  impenetra¬ 
ble  defiles  of  the  Caucasus  were  occupied 
and  defended  by  a  hundred  thousand  such 
soldiefa  as  the  Circassians,  the  Russians 
never  could  have  advanced  in  great  force 
into  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  giant  of 
the  north  was  chained  like  Prometheus  to 
a  rock,  where  the  e.agle  of  war  fed  on  his 
vitals,  but  his  fetters  are  now  broken,  and 
the  way  is  clear.  Into  the  localities  de¬ 
serted  by  the  Circassians  will  pour  a 
stream  of  Cossacks,  and  the  great  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  which  has 
been  hitherto  engaged  in  Caucasia,  will 
now  be  able  to  detach  two  thirds  of  its 
number  to  invade  Turkey  or  Persia.  In 
the  mean  time,  Turkey  is  likely  to  derive 
little  benefit  from  the  immigration '  of 
hordes  of  turbulent  and  semi-barbarous 
mountaineers.  The  author  of  the  Ram- 1 
hhi  in  Syria  thus  speaks  of  those  who  j 
had  immigrated  into  Turkey  in  1860:f 
“  Robbery  seems  to  be  their  present  pur¬ 
suit,  while  preparing  to  form  agricultural 
settlements.  It  would  surely  have  been 
wise  to  reflect  whether  or  not  the  author¬ 
ities  under  whose  rule  they  are  intended 
to  establish  themselves,  are  in  a  position 
to’ preserve'  order,  before  thus  adding  to 
the  number  of  a  disorderly  population.” 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  Russia  is  now  in 
a  better  position  for  an  attack  on  Turkey, 
and  Turkey  in  a  worse  for  resisting  that 
attack  than  before  the  Crimean  war ;  and 

*A  Journal  kept  in.  Turkey  and  Greece  in  186? 
and  186S.  p.  9«. 

f  RatnibU*  in  the  Deeert*  of  Syria,  p.  286. 


to  expect  more  forbearance  from  Russia 
now  than  formerly  appears  to  be  simply 
an  absurdity,  and  the  same  reasoning  aj)- 
plies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  other 
European  nations. 

The  second  fallacy,  which  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  the  arguments  of  almost  all  those 
who  maintain  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire  can  be  preserved  is,  the 
supposition  that  the  Turks,  are  willing  to 
be  assisted  in  the  way  their  European  al¬ 
lies  think  best.  This  is  to  take  from  the 
Turk  all  that  distinguishes  him  from  other 
sects  and  races,  and  to  suppose  him  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  the  religion  which  makes 
of  him  at  one  moment  a  moody  bi^ot,  at 
another  a  fanatical  ze.alot.  It  is  to  ignore 
the  testimony  of  all  the  most  reliable  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  assure  us  that  the  Turk  is 
still  “  what  he  was  four  centuries  ago,” 
that  he  retains  “  the  characteristics  of  his 
savage  intractable  ancestors,”  *  that  “  he 
is  utterly  unimprovable, f  that  he  hates 
change,  and  therefore  hates  civilization, 
hates  Europeans,  and  hates  and  fears  all 
that  they  propose.”  It  is  to  deny  the 
saying  which  is  now  in  the  mouths  of 
even  those  Turks  who  have  been  most  in 
contact  with  European  ideas,  and  who  re¬ 
ply  to  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  races  under  their  swsnr  with  the  pithy 
saying,  “  We  came  into  Europe  with  the 
sword,  and  we  will  go  out  of  it  with  the 
knife.”  i 

Let  those  who  expect  improvement  un¬ 
der  the  Turkish  rule,  or  such  modification 
of  the  rule  as  will  render  its  continuance 
over  millions  of  Christians  possible  in 
these  d.ays,  examine  well  the  character  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  see  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  desired 
changes  while  Islam  continues  the  religion 
of  the  State,  supported  by  a  priestliood 
constitute^as  is  that  of  Turkey.  A  very 
slight  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
Islam  will  show  that  though  they  m.ay,  as 
Mohammedans  boast,  breathe  freedom  to 
the  true  believer,  they  absolutely  enjoin 
restraint  and  degradation  as  the  lot  of  all 
others.  Were  it  not  logically  demonstra¬ 
ble,  it  is  at  least  practically  proved  by  the 
history  of  eleven  hundred  years,  that  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  and  civilization  are  incom¬ 
patible.  The  utmost  that  can  be  achieved 
with  Islam  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  is 

•  Jtamblee  in  the  Deeert*  of  Syria,  pp.  44,  98. 

+  A  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1867 
and  1868,  p.  28. 
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a  strong  government  under  an  absolute 
monarch.  With  such  a  government  there 
may  he  considerable  development  of  na¬ 
tional  resources,  a  magnificent  court,  and 
much  splendor  of  living  in  the  families  of 
the  chiefs  or  nobles,  but  the  state  of  the 
people  will  be  such  as  it  was  under  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  se¬ 
curity  of  the  subject  under  such  a  ruler  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  jaded 
courier  who  had  brought  -a  letter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  pasha.  As  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  had  been  told  that  the  errand  was 
urgent  he  had  exerted  himself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  arrive  in  time,  and,  sinking  with 
fatigue,  ex|)ected  his  reward.  The  pasha, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  that  the 
communication  should  remain  a  secret, 
and  as  one  means  to  this  end,  the  courier, 
half  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Kile  with  a  heavy  stone 
round  his  neck.  A  simple  tale  this,  and 
but  one  example  of  myriads  of  how  the 
life  of  a  subject  is  valued  by  a  Moham¬ 
medan  ruler. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  ablest  rulers  in  all 
Mohammedan  dynasties  have  shown  their 
impatience  of  Islam  by  becoming  heretics. 
They  have  felt  it  impossible  to  inaugurate 
those  reforms,  which  their  genius  or  their 
good  feeling  prompted,  without  breaking 
through  the  shackles  of  their  religion.  So 
early  as  the  first  centuries  of  Islam  the 
most  renowned  Khalifs,  as  Vathek  and 
Mamhn,  had  become  heretics  and  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Motazelah, 
among  whom  were  sects  inclining  to 
Christianity.  The  greatest  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  Akbar,  did  his  best  to  found  a 
new  religion,  as  did  Ilallun,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  Egvptian  sultans.  The 
present  state  of  the  I’urkish  government, 
based  on  the  miserable  doctrines  of  the 
Koran,  and  yet  coqueting  with  European 
improvements,  is  altogether  forced  and 
unnatural.  To  be  strong,  Mohammedanism 
must  go  back  to  what  it  was  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  stern,  uncompromising,  and 
aggressive,  such  as  it  has  become  again 
among  the  W ahabis,  or  it  will  lose  its  vi¬ 
tality  and  succumb  to  a  more  enlightened 
faith.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected 
that  Mohammedans  would  be  converted 
in  great  numbers  if  the  scoter  departed 
from  among  them,  but  the  Turks,  at  least, 
with  their  peculiar  habits,  would  melt 
away  and  disappear  among  the  increasing 
masses  of  Greexs,  Armenians,  and  other 
Christians.  The  disciples  of  Islam  would, 


no  doubt,  ever  continue  such  as  they  have 
been  from  the  first,  such  as  they  recently 
showed  themselves  in  the  Indian  mutiny ; 
after  years  of  intercourse  with  English¬ 
men,  unchangeable  in  their  bigotry  and 
hatred  and  contempt  of  other  sects.  But 
a  creed,  the  essential  part  of  which  is  to 
trample  on  all  other  creeds,  if  it  came  to 
be  despised  in  its  turn,  could  not  survive 
— it  would  die  out.  There  is  a  foreshad¬ 
owing  of  this  in  Persia  and  in  Baghdad, 
where  the  aspirations  after  freedom  of 
some  ardent  spirits  have  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  sect,  the  Babis,  who 
show  “  no  antipathy  to  Christians,  or  to 
the  followers  of  any  other  creed  except 
the  Mohammedans.”*  The  Biibis  are 
converted  Mohammedans,  and  if  their 
numbers  should  increase  they  would  extir¬ 
pate  Islam. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Turks  are  “an  unimprovable 
race,”  and  that  no  efforts  can  bolster  up 
their  government  long.  What  policy  is 
to  be  adopted,  then,  in  lieu  of  that  strug¬ 
gle  to  avoid  the  inevitable  which  has  al¬ 
ready  cost  us  such  sacrifices?  We  can 
not  here  accept  the  counsels  of  the  author 
of  the  Hambies  in  Syria,  who,  after  vivid 
sketches  of  the  decadence  of  Turkey,  still 
returns  to  that  impossible  scheme  of  in¬ 
terested  physicians  treating  disinterest¬ 
edly  a  patient  that  rejects  all  medicine. 
Common  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
say,  “  If  the  dying  must  die,  let  care  be 
taken  of  those  who  are  to  survive.”  As 
the  Turkish  power  decays,  life  begins  to 
reanimate  the  nationalities  that  have  lain 
so  long  in  a  deathlike  trance  beneath  it. 
Greece,  for  example,  begins  to  revive,  and 
though  the  new  State  of  the  Hellenes  may 
have  to  pass  through  a  long  season  of 
troublous  energy,  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  a  prosperous  future  is  in  store  for  it. 
Why  should  there  be  less  hope  for  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Armenians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabs  ?  As  the  ship  founders,  let  raft 
after  raft  be  cut  adrift,  and  by  the  success 
of  these  several  ventures  all  will  be  saved. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  adopted  by  the 
author  of  Chaos,\  though  his  thoughts 
are  somewhat  indistinctly  shadowed  forth, 
and  his  suggestions  are  rather  for  being 
prepared  to  act  than  for  action.  He 
speaks  of  “England  th.at  preserves  Turk- 

•  Ijife  and  Manner*  in  Penia,  p.  179. 

f  The  EoMtem  Shore*  of  the  Adriatic  in  186S. 
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ish  rule  not  for  the  sake  of  Turkish  rule, 
but  for  the  sake  of  sheltering  the  imma¬ 
ture  growth  of  future  free  nations  against 
the  destroying  blight  of  despotisms  fur 
more  dangerous,  if  not  worse,  than  Tur¬ 
key.”  Fliriher  on  he  refers  to  the  policy 
of  England  toward  Turkey  as  dual,  “  Lib¬ 
eral  in  one  sense  and  direction” — that  is, 
we  8Hppo.se,  as  regards  the  nationalities ; 
and  “  Conservative  in  another  ” — that  is 
in  supporting  the  Turkish  government. 
Again  he  says,  “  But  we  must  also  look 
to  see  that,  after  putting  the  sick  man  in 
his  coflin  when  much  breath  is  still  in  his 
body,  we  may  have  something  better  to 
take  his  place  than  a  nursery  full  of  frac¬ 
tious  and  rickety  children.”  Viewing  it 
in  this  light,  many  will  be  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  our  imperial  policy  as  “  both  expe¬ 
dient  for  all  parties  and  right  in  itself.”  But, 
is  it  quite  the  case  that  protection  of  “  the 
immature  growth”  of  the  nationalities 
under  Turkish  rule  is  recognized  by  us  as 
of  such  paramount  importance?  If  so, 
what  becomes  of  the  guarantee  that  the 
Turkish  territories  shall  remain  as  they 
are  ?  It  must  be  explained  to  mean — 
Turkey  to  the  Turks,  in  reversion  to  their 
subject  nationalities  when  ripe  for  self- 
government.  But  who  is  to  decide  w'hen 
“  the  immature  growth  of  these  future 
free  nations  ”  reaches  maturity  ?  For  this 
“  we  want  our  country,”  says  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  “to  be  served  in  Turkey  by  the  most 
perfect  and  highest  type  of  English  man¬ 
hood  we  must  have  Englishmen,  not 
Levantines  ;  and  the  best  Englishmen  we  j 
can  get,  instructed  by  “  travel  in  Turkey  ! 
and  intercourse  with  the  people,”  and 
comprehending  the  rising  nationalities. 

But  it  may  be  .asked.  Is  even  this  limit¬ 
ed  and  temporary  support  of  the  Turkish 
power,  this  trusteeship  for  immature 
nations,  possible  ?  Are  there  not  too  many 
suitors  for  these  tender  wards,  not  to 
make  us  fear  they  may  be  wedded  to  un¬ 
deserving  strangers  under  our  very  eyes? 
Perhaps  not,  for  there  is  a  potent  influence 
at  work,  w’hich  might  fight  on  our  side — 
“  nationality  is  taking  its  place  as  a  new 
power,  among  us ;”  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  liberal  party  throughout  Europe 
would  support  it,  while  one  great  des¬ 
potism  at  least  could  hardly  now  disown 
It.  The  danger  is  that  we  chill  and  alien¬ 
ate  this  power,  these  budding  nationali¬ 
ties,  by  joining  hands  too  long  with  the 
effete  government  of  the  Turk.  For 
guidance  in  so  difficult  a  policy,  the  best 
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ambassador,  the  best  attaches,  the  best 
consuls,  the  best  Englishmen  not  Levant¬ 
ines,  are,  as  Lord  Strangford  justly  says, 
required  to  do  England’s  work  in  Tur- 
key. 

Thus  far  as  regards  the  “  dual  policy  ” 
and  its  adroit  manipulation  by  the  ablest 
men  that  can  be  selected.  Something 
more,  however,  is  required,  something 
practical,  to  meet  the  sharp  practice  of 
physicians  not  so  unselfish  as  England  in 
their  attendance  on  the  sick  man.  On 
three  different  sides  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  three  great  powers  are  preparing 
vantage-ground  to  spring  forward  when 
the  last  scene  of  .all  arrives.  France  ad¬ 
vances  by  the  line  of  Africa  and  Egypt, 
where  the  completion  of  the  Lesseps  canal 
would  ^ive  her  overwhelming  infiuence. 
Russia  18  peopling  Circassia  with  Cos¬ 
sacks,  and  sits  now  in  terrible  strength 
before  the  open  portal  w'hich  leads  into 
the  center  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Austrian 
troops  are  being  massed  upon  the  fronteir 
of  the  Principalities,  and  in  that  direction, 
and  toward  Bosnia,  the  German  pow  er 
is  pre-potent.  The  strength  of  England 
lies  in  linking  herself  with  India  by  the 
nearest  bridge  across  Turkish  territory. 
As  England  acted  on  India  in  putting 
down  Its  mutinies,  so  might  she  draw 
support  from  India  in  a  great  struggle  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  or  Egypt.  For  every 
Sepoy  regiment  that  landed  with  B.aird 
in  Egypt,  ten  regiments  of  Sikhs,  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  Russian  or  French  regi¬ 
ments,  could  now  be  drawn  from  India. 
But  the  way  must  be  prepared.  It  will 
not  do  to  alienate  Persia  by  coldness  and 
indifference,  and  to  leave  her  to  be  bribed 
by  France  with  offers  of  the  coveted 
shrines  of  Kerbela  and  N.ijuf  and  Kazi- 
main.  It  is  but  a  shallow  policy  that 
surrenders  the  sh.ah’s  army  to  be  officered 
by  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  that  would 
let  Persian  ships  of  war,  manned  or  at 
least  officered  by  Frenchmen,  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would 
be  little  creditable  were  a  French  com¬ 
pany  to  sret  the  start  of  English  enter¬ 
prise,  not  only  with  a  Suez  canal,  but  also 
with  a  Syrian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Persian 
railroad. 

To  sum  up  in  few  w’ords,  safe  and 
rapid  communication  with  India,  implying 
and  including  a  commanding  influence 
throughout  Ine  line,  is  what  will  give 
England  strength  to  resist  her  rivals  when 
he  Turkish  empire  breaks  up.  India,  in 
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I  fact,  is  at  once  a  beacon  and  a  supp^t. 

The  past  history  of  India  shows  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Moguls,  resembling  in  many 
respects  that  of  the  Turks,  dissolving  at 
length  from  internal  weakness,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  few  Mohammedan  states,  the  Nizam’s 
^  kingdom  for  examtde,  as  the  onl^  traces 

I  of  its  existence.  The  present  history  of 

!,  India  displays  to  us  a  development  of  re- 

sources,  and  an  increasing  revenue,  that 
[  would  give  England  surprising  strength 

j:  in  any  new  contest.  To  obtain  para- 

t  mount  influence  in  Persia,  the  English 

government  has  only  to  will  the  acquisi¬ 
tion.  English  instructors  would  be  readily 
received  for  the  shah’s  army,  and  would 
be  what  Lindsay,  Hart,  Sheil,  and  Ilaw- 
linson  were  before.  The  Persian  Gulf  is 
I  still  completely  under  our  control.  Wei 

I  have  treaties  with  all  the  petty  states 
there,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we 
suffer  the  French  to  supersede  us.  A 
double  line  of  telegraph  will  soon  be 
complete  to  India.  A  railway  from  Jo- 
kenuerna  to  Mepps  and  Baghdad,  and 
from  Baghdad  to  Jehran,  work^'d  by  an 


English  company,  is  the  next  great  want. 
We  must  have  an  iron  bridge  from  sea  to 
sea  between  England  and  India.  Iron 
links  must  rivet  the  communication.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  new  overland  route 
from  .Ostend  to  Brindisi  will  be  quicker 
by  two  days  than  that  by  Paris  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.  It  will  be,  too,  on  safer  ground. 
From  Brindisi  to  Alexandretta,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Baghdad,  and  so  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay,  w’ould  be  a 
gain  of  five  days  on  the  route  by  Eg^pt. 
A  railroad  from  Baghdad  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  would  carry  off  from  the  present 
route  by  Egypt  all  the  passengers  and 
much  of  the  traflic  between  India  and 
England.  It  would  enrich  the  country  it 
passed  through.  The  Arab  tribes,  un¬ 
manageable  by  the  Turks,  would  be 
peaceable  with  us,  and  in  return  would  be 
enriched  and  civilized.  Above  all,  Eng¬ 
land  and  India  would  be  brought  by  this 
railroad  cn  rapport,  and  their  weight  as 
regards  Turkey  would  be,  if  not  irresisti¬ 
ble,  at  least  many  times  greater  than  it 
now'  is. 


} 
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T  U  E  ARGUMENT 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  vol¬ 
ume  is  most  timely ;  but  w'C  fear  its  value 
and  intention  will  be  greatly  defeated  by 
its  bulk — even  students  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  spare  the  time  for  upward  of  six 
hundred  pages.  It  is  in  truth  a  most 
comprehensive  document  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  It  proposes  to  investigate.  Its  meth¬ 
od  is  encyclopedical  and  critical  rather 
than  original.  It  places  the  reader  in 
possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  material ;  nothing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  volume  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  author ;  but  he  seems  to 
spread  his  material  out  upon  a  table 


•  Atudogy  Cotmdered  at  a  Guide  to  Truth,  and 
Applied  at  an  Aid  to  Faith.  By  James  Buchanan, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
New  (College,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc.  Johnstone, 
llunter  A  Co. 
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rather  than  to  grasp  it  in  his  hand.  lie 
discourses  upon  the  valuq  of  analogy ; 
this  no  one  doubts;  but  he  has  not  done 
so  much  toward  the  extension  of  the  em¬ 
pire  and  the  pow’er  of  analogy,  as  an  aid 
to  Theistio  and  Christian  Evidences. 
The  distinctive  excellence  of  the  volume 
is  that  it  marshals  and  puts  in  marching 
order  a  vast  variety  of  particulars.  We 
only  fear  that  as  the  volume  is  likely  to 
be  of  most  use  to  younger  students,  they 
may  be  perplexed  bjr  the  very  wealth  of 
reference  and  quotations.  The  literature 
of  divine  analogy  is  of  rare  and  great  in¬ 
terest.  The  fame  of  the  work  of  Butler 
has  too  much  put  out  of  sight  what  had 
been  done  before ;  we  have  often  thought 
again  of  directing  our  readers’  attention 
to  the  Divine  Analogy  of  Bishop  Brown 
(1733),  and  the  remarks  upon  the  same 
subject  in  the  Minute  Philotopher  of 
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Bishop  Berkeley.  While  Butler  was  ma¬ 
turing  his  own  views,  these  works  and 
others  were  emanating  from  the  minds  of 
authors,  whose  words  and  thoughts  are 
•till  worthy  of  pondering,  although  the 
more  famous  work  has  so  suggested —  1 
shall  w'e  say  exhausted  ? — the  depths  of  | 
the  subject. 

Bui  does  the  well-known  argument  of 
Butler  satisfy  ?  James  Martineau  has, ' 
we  know,  ventured  to  express  himself  1 
thus:  “You  have  led  me  m  your  quest 
after  analogies  through  the  great  infirm¬ 
ary  of  God’s  creation,  and  so  haunted  am 
I  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  lazar- 
bouse,  that  scarce  can  I  believe  in  any 
thing  but  pestilence ;  so  sick  of  soul  have 
I  become,  that  the  mountain-breeze  has 
lost  its  scent  of  health  ;  and  you  say,  it  is 
all  the  same  in  the  other  world,  and 
wherever  the  same  rule  extends :  then  I 
know  my  fate,  that  in  this  world  justice 
has  no  throne.  And  thus,  my  friends,  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  these  reasoners  often 
gain  indeed  their  victory  ;  but  it  is  known 
only  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  whether 
it  is  a  victory  against  natural  religion  or 
in  favor  of  revealed.  Fur  thia  reason  I\ 
consider  the  '•'•Analogy"  of  Bishop  Butler  \ 
(one  of  the  profoundest  of  thinkers^  and  i 
on  purely  moral  subjects,  one  of  the  Just- 1 
est,  too),  as  containing  with  a  design  di- 
recdXy  contrary,  the  most  terrible  persua¬ 
sives  to  atheism  that  have  ever  been  pro- 1 
duced.  2'he  essential  error  consists  in  se- ' 
lecting  the  difficulties,  which  are  the  rare 
exceptional  phenomena  of  nature,  as  the 
basis  of  analogy  and  argument"  There 
is  a  remarkable  conversation  recorded  by 
Wilberforce  with  William  Pitt,  in  which  I 
Pitt  declared  to  Wilberforce,  “  that  But¬ 
ler’s  work  raised  more  doubts  in  bis  mind 
than  it  answered.”  And  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
intosh  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the 
Analogy,  “  This  can  only  be  an  answ’er 
to  dei^ts ;  atheists  might  make  use  of 
bis  objections,  and  have  done  so.”  By 
another  writer.  Dr.  Scbedel,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Butler  has  been  characterized  as 
“  the  analogy  of  uncerUiinty,”  and  “  the 
analogy  of  mystery;”  while  Miss  Ilen- 
nell,  a  well-known  extreme  skeptical 
writer,  has  claimed  the  Analogy  as  an  ally 
to  skepticism.  Yet  this  is  not  the  im¬ 
pression  Butler  produced  upon  the  skep¬ 
tics  of  his  own  day.  David  Hume,  the 
great  king  of  skeptics  of  almost  any  age 
or  nation,  but  especially  of  the  later  days, 
looked  upon  bim  with  something  of  awe ; 


me;|tions  how  anxious  he  was  to  have  the 
bishop’s  opinion  upon  some  points  in  his 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  before  its 
publication,  and  says  in  one  of  his  letters : 
“  I  am  at  present  cutting  off  its  nobler 
parts,  that  is,  endeavoring  it  shall  give 
as  little  offense  as  possible,  before  which 
I  could  not  pretend  to  put  it  into  the 
Doctor’s  bands.  Ihis  is  a  piece  of 
cowardice  for  which  I  blame  myself, 
though  I  believe  none  of  my  friends  will 
blame  me.”  Hume  called  on  Butler,  but 
did  not  see  him  ;  and  some  persons  have 
speculated  on  what  might  have  been,  had 
Butler  been  within  when  Hume  called — 
the  skeptic  might  have  been  a  believer. 
Miss  Hennell  has  attempted  to  invalidate 
the  argument  of  Butler  also  on  personal 
grounds;  but  the  character  of  Butler 
every  way  shines  forth  as  the  clearest. 
This  profoundest  of  theologians  was  also 
the  simplest  of  believers.  The  great 
sentiment  of  the  analogy  seems  to  have 
been  ever  present  with  him,  giving  anima¬ 
tion  to  all  its  thought.  “  He  looked  to 
Christ  as  a  poor  sinner,”  he  said,  “for 
s.alvation.”  And  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes  is  of  his  walking  in  the 
garden  with  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Forster, 
stopping  short  and  turning  round — a  way 
ho  appears  to  have  had — and  with  great 
earnestness  saying:  “I  w'as  thinking. 
Doctor,  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  for  a 
human  being  to  stand  before  the  great 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  all  his  actions  in  this  life.” 

We  may  well,  how’ever,  as  this  is  the 
I  state  of  the  argument,  desire  to  see  the 
argument  of  analogy  fairly  expounded, 
and  its  extent  and  limitations  defined ; 
for  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  extension 
of  analogy,  as  when  ilegel  affirms,  “  that 
as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
represent  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and 
the  union  of  the  two,  their  identity  first, 
then  their  distinction,  and  their  return  to 
identity;  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarn.v 
tion  has  a  meaning  no  less  philosophical,” 
;  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  We  may  well  be  jealous 
j  of  any  attempts  to  establish  the  doctrine 
]  of  the  Trinity  upon  a  rational  basis, 
I  chiefly  by  means  of  certain  natural  analo- 
I  gies  supplied  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
I  human  mind  ;  there  are  casuistical,  jesuiti- 
I  cal,  and  refining  skeptics,  as  well  as  be- 
j  lievers  and  theologists,  and  we  believe  it 
is  from  such  hands,  perhaps  on  both  sides, 
'  the  argument  of  analogy,  and  Butler’s 
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argument  in  particular,  has  suffered 
wrong ;  the  application  of  the  argument 
needs  a  broad  and  honest  mind — a  mind 
not  so  much  allured  by  certain  prettinesses 
and  fanciful  resemblances,  as  able  to  group 
and  to  grasp  its  comparisons,  and  so  rise 
from  them  to  independent  judgment  and 
generalization.  Thus  it  is  that  analogy 
has  been  in  so  many  and  quite  countless 
instances,  the  prompter  and  the  guide  of 
life ;  this  is  the  translation  of  Butler’s 
very  modest  and  most  pregnant  starting- 
point  in  reasoning,  this  is  his  point  of 
view,  the  likelihood  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  system.  He  started  from  this 
singularly  modest  beginning — “  It  is  not 
.so  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.”  The 
character  of  modern  inhdelity  has  quite 
changed  since  Butler’s  day.  His  book 
was  written  in  reply  to  the  elegant  deism 
of  his  times.  A  course  of  nature  was 
granted,  an  author  of  nature  was  admit¬ 
ted;  the  form  of  modern  sophistry  has 
changed — a  course  of  nature  is  admitted, 
but  not  an  author.  How  is  the  modern 
dream  of  pantheism  to  be  broken  ?  Will 
analogy  serve  for  the  waking?  If  we 
think,  then,  we  should  think  in  order; 
the  greatest  danger  in  modern  thought  is 
its  inconsecutive  and  scattered  and  in¬ 
formative  character ;  but,  alas  !  that  which 
is  inconsecutive  in  thought,  is  not  there¬ 
fore  inconsequential.  Thus,  analogy  itself 
may  be  like  any  other  law  of  thought,  a 
dangerous  guide.  The  use  of  analogy  is 
not  to  be  denied;  it  is  invaluable,  invalu¬ 
able  as  speech.  It  is  the  inner  speech  of 
the  soul,  it  is  the  power  by  which  the 
soul  realizes  and  expresses  itself.  All  the 
discoveries  in  the  world — in  mechanics, 
in  science — seem  to  have  been  happy 
guesses,  reasonings  from  analogy :  Har¬ 
vey,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
Columbus,  and  the  discovery  of  America; 
Newton,  and  his  system  of  the  universe  ; 
Stephenson,  and  the  principle  of  the  loco¬ 
motives.  Biography  is  full  of  such  in¬ 
stances.  “  It  ma^  almost  be  said,  without 
qu.alitication,”  said  Archbishop  Whately, 
”  that  wisdom  consists  in  the  ready  and 
accurate  perception  of  analogies.”  And 
Archbishop  Thompson  says,  “  This  power 
of  divination,  this  sagacity  which  is  the 
mother  of  all  science,  we  may  call  antici¬ 
pation.  Hie  intellect^  with  a  dog-like  in¬ 
stinct,  will  not  hunt  until  it  has  found 
the  scent  /  it  must  have  some  presage  of 
the  result  before  it  will  turn  its  energies 
to  its  attainment.”  This  analogy  is  an  in¬ 


stinct  of  thought ;  the  poet  and  the  meta¬ 
physician,  Tennyson  and  Bishop  Berkeley, 
meet  together  in  their  statement  of  this, 
when  the  one  says : 

“  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  thought, 

Ere  thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  speech.” 

And  the  other  says :  “  An  idea  which,  con¬ 
sidered  in  iisel^  is  particular,  becomes 
general  by  being  made  to  represent  or 
stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
same  sort,”  this,  in  fact,  analogy  and  the 
statement  of  the  law  of  analogy.  Now, 
how  is  this  power  in  man  to  be  used  by 
the  religious  teacher,  man  being  unable  to 
think  or  act  intelligently  without  the  use 
of  analogy  ?  Does  it  aid  the  entrance  in¬ 
to,  and  the  dealing  with,  the  higher  facts 
of  the  universe — the  universe  and  its  au¬ 
thor  ;  is  it  a  light  ? — may  it  be  made  yet 
more  a  light  for  the  exploring  the  kingdom 
of  moral  relations !  It  has  been  finely  said 
by  Robert  Boyle,  “  that  revelation  may¬ 
be  to  reason  what  the  telescope  is  to  the 
eye ;  ”  but  the  telescope  needs  fixing, 
needs  some  skill  in  using.  God  gives 
nothing  —  neither  a  hand,  foot,  nor  spade 
— that  does  not  need  education  for  useful 
exercise.  The  very  charm  of  analogy 
may  lead  to  its  being  misused.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  a  powerful  teacher,  because  ex¬ 
perience  is  only  another  name  for  induc¬ 
tion  or  moral  analogy  ;  hence  man  should 
be  taught  to  construct  his  moral  science 
for  himself  upon  the  basis  of  Scripture 
and  experience ;  and  Dr.  Buch.anan  well 
says :  “  One  or  two  instances  clearly  di.*- 
cerned  and  intelligently  applied  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  man’s  own  mind  will  be  of 
more  practical  avail  than  a  hundred  ex¬ 
amples  presented  on  paper,  and  read,  but 
not  followed  up  by  reflection.”  It  is  very- 
clear  that  Scripture,  in  the  appeal  it  makes 
to  the  understanding  of  man,  rests  strong¬ 
ly  on  this  instinct  of  analogy— the  invis¬ 
ible  things  of  Him  are  clearly  seen,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.”  Thus 
the  sin  of  idolatry  is  condemned.  Foras¬ 
much  then  as  “  w’e  are  the  oflTspring  of 
God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  toe  God¬ 
head  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver,  or  stone 
graven  by  art  and  man’s  device.”  Dr. 
Whately  has  very  directly  traced  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  man  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  perfections  of  God 
— the  showing  that  the  proof  of  a  being 
possessed  of  them  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
same  evidence  on  which  we  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  another.  How  do  we 
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knmo  that  men  exist — that  is,  not  beings 
having  a  certain  visible  bodily  form,  for 
that  is  not  what  we  chiefly  imply  by  the 
word  man,  but  rational  agents  such  as  we 
call  men  ?  Surely  not  by  the  immediate 
evidence  of  our  senses,  since  mind  is  not 
an  object  of  sight,  but  by  observing  the 
things  performed — the  manifest  result  of 
rational  contrivance.  If  we  land  in  a 
strange  country  doubting  whether  it  be 
inhabited,  as  soon  as  we  And,  for  instance, 
a  boat  or  a  house  we  are  as  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  man  has  been  there  as  if  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  eves.  Now,  we  are 
surrounded  with  similar  proofs  that  there 
is  a  God.  In  the  same  manner  of  argu¬ 
ment  from  analogy,  we  have  recentljr  read 
a  paper  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra^  “  On  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Constancy  as  Subordinate  to  the 
Higher  Law  of  Change” — truly  a  most 
pregnant  subject  of  thought — for  if  natu¬ 
ral  changes  are  consistent  with  fixed  laws, 
they  are  no  less  consistent  with  perturba¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  shock  and  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  whole  system.  From 
the  time  of  Paley  to  this,  frequent  referr 
ences  have  been  made  to  the  ceaseless  dis¬ 
turbances  upon  the  regularity  and  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  celestial  motions ;  but  so  far 
from  disturbing,  they  secure  the  perma¬ 
nence,  perhaps,  of  a  whole  zodiac — the 
fallibility  of  a  system  secures  eternal  sta¬ 
bility.  What  an  endless  lesson  this  reads 
usl  The  analogy  of  nature  leads  us 
through  all  her  works  to  believe  that  the 
principle  of  change  which  has  been  hith¬ 
erto  mightier  than  any  other,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  preservation  of  the  universe, 
and  in  promoting  its  happiness,  has  its 
moral  analogies,  and  that  it  may  furnish 
some  light  as  to  the  dealing  of  God,  not 
only  with  the  kingdoms  of  matter,  but 
also  with  the  kingdom  of  souls.  It  is  the 
modern  fashion  to  declare  that  this  poor 
sort  of  argument  is  overlooked,  that  the 
apparent  manifestation  of  design  is  no 
proof  of  “the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,” 
that  living  infinite  consciousness  which  we 
call  God  has  been  dethroned  by  the 
mighty  modem  thinkers. 

‘  ‘  With  deep  intuition  and  mystic  rite 

We  worship  the  Absolute  Infinite; 

The  universe  Ejjo,  the  Plenary  void ; 

The  subject — object  identified ; 

The  nothing  something,  the  Being  Thought, 

That  mouldeth  the  mass  of  chaotic  thought ; 

Whose  beginning  unended  and  end  unbegun 

Is  the  One  that  is  All,  and  the  All  that  is  One. 


The  great  totality  of  every  thing 
That  never  is,  but  ever  doth  become.” 

Perhaps  to  attempt  to  shiver  this  pan¬ 
theistic  gibberish  by  any  serious  appeal  to 
argument  would  be  vain  work.  Mr.  Man¬ 
sell,  in  his  efibrt  to  do  this,  has  been 
thought  to  be  not  a  very  serviceable  ally 
to  the  cause  of  faith.  Perhaps  “  the  great 
power  of  God  ”  will  never  nerve  with  su¬ 
preme  and  almighty  force  the  arm  wield¬ 
ing  the  brightest  sword  from  the  armory 
of  the  human  understanding;  but  if  the 
constitution  of  nature  is  to  be  augured 
from  as  a  Divine  intention,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
istence,  it  will  be  by  illustrations  from  the 
wide  field  of  analogy  ;  indeed,  this  form 
of  argument  might,  we  believe,  be'  most 
successfully  and  triumphantly  applied  to 
the  utterly  wild  and  most  baseless  “  abso¬ 
lutisms  ”  of  Hegel  and  Compt,  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  ask  those 
entlemen  who  look  shudderingly  and 
isdainfully  on  the  doctrine  of  analogy, 
what  they  think  of  that  lawless  departure 
from  it — that  cheerless  voyaging  in  the 
phantom  ship  of  abstract  timbers  of  the 
good  ship  Nothing,  to  the  continent  of 
Nowhere  I  No  doubt  the  nature  within 
the  man  determines  the  character  of  his 
moral  analogies,  as  it  has  been  well  said 
“  the  wolf,  when  he  was  learning  to  read, 
could  make  nothing  out  of  the  letters  but 
lamb,  whatever  other  w’ords  they  might 
form,”  and  the  clearest  and  purest  light 
will  burn  but  in  certain  atmospheres.  The 
Scripture  theory  presumes  an  understand¬ 
ing  purified  and  prepared  for  a  clear,  and 
holy,  and  correct  judgment.  The  exercise 
of  analogy  is,  indeed,  to  be  prized  as  an 
inestimable  weapon ;  it  is  valuable  and 
available  not  only  for  the  almost  negative 
purposes  we  have  indicated — important  as 
these  are — it  is  valuable  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  building  of  the  Christian  system 
and  the  Christian  life.  “  Our  Lord  regard¬ 
ed  all  nature  as  a  symbol,  whose  more  lit¬ 
eral  meaning  had  a  spiritual  application. 
Hence,  he  spoke  of  knowledge,  under  the 
name  of  light;  of  spiritual  renovation, as 
birth ;  of  faith,  as  mental  eyesight;  of  the 
Spirit’s  agency,  as  similar  to  the  influence 
of  the  unseen  wind.”  Visions  and  sym¬ 
bols,  types  and  parables,  symbolical  ob¬ 
jects  and  symbolical  actions  abound  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth — a  great  scheme 
of  representationalism  opens  to  the  eye. 
“  These  things  M’ere  our  examples.” 
Hence,  if  Lord  Bacon  could  say :  “  \V e 
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must  observe  resemblances  and  analogies, 
they  unite  nature  an^d  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  sciences,”  we  may  Say,  we  must  ob¬ 
serve  resemblances  and  analogies,  they 
unite  nature  and  Scripture,  and  lay  the 
foundation,  broad  and  unshakable,  of 
rational  and  faithful  religion,  and,  in  a 
higher  sense  than  that  which  Newton 
wrought,  the  j)hy8ics  of  the  earth  become 
the  means  of  exploring  and  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  the  heavens. 

We  are  glad  therefore  of  any  help  to¬ 
ward  trimming  this  lamp,  and  making 
more  bright,  and  pure,  and  clear,  the 
teachings  of  analogjr.  And  we  thank 
Dr.  Buchanan  for  his  compendious  and 
comprehensive  volume’;  it  does  very  much 
for  the  reader,  in  opening  up  the  whole 


literature  of  the  question,  and  will,  we 
believe,  be  very  useful  as  a  hone  to  sharp¬ 
en  intelligences,  and  to  make  more  vivid, 
perceptions  for  the  noting  the  system, 
natural  and  moral,  beneath  which  we  live. 
It  is  almost  useless,  we  fear,  to  hope  for 
such  a  book  a  very  extended  sale,  but  wc 
may  naturally  hope,  the  industrious  au¬ 
thor  will  be  cheered  by  another  kind  of 
remuneration — the  awakening  minds  to 
the  study  of  the  highest  order  of  the 
Christian  evidences,  and  the  satisfactory 
persuasion  of  the  human  understanding, 
that  there  is  not  only  no  discrepancy,  but 
wondrous  harmony  between  the  works 
and  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  both  are 
united  in  the  essential  divine  reason  of 
things. 


From  tho  Notionol  KcTiew. 

THE  RACES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

[Concluded  from  page  436.] 


In  regard  to  the  old  nations  of  the 
world,  when  the  light  of  history  breaks 
upon  them,  we  find  that  migrations  and 
interminglings  have  already  taken  place. 
Every  people  is  changing,  or  has  already 
changed,  its  locality,  and  therefore  is  car¬ 
rying  with  it  into  a  new  region  a  type 
which  it  has  acquired  in  a  previous  one. 
Indeed,  even  if  we  were  to  grant  the 
strange  hypothesis  of  the  American  school 
of  ethnologists,  that  races  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  and  w’ere  to  regard  every  peo¬ 
ple  as  autochthons  whom  we  find  already 
settled  when  the  light  of  history  first 
breaks  upon  them,  the  concession  would 
nevertheless  be  worthless  as  a  proof  of 
the  dependence  of  national  character  and 
appearance  simply  upon  the  physical  and 
climatic  conditions.  For  even  in  the  case 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians — veritable  au¬ 
tochthons  in  the  estimation  of  Messrs. 
Nott  and  Gliddon — it  can  be  shown  that 
interminglings  of  population  had  taken 
place  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  that 
even  if  the  earliest  settlers  there  did  not 
come  from  another  country,  they  had  at 
least  been  intermingled  with  others  who 


certainly  did  so.  The  history  of  mankind, 
if  we  trace  it  back  even  to  the  earliest 
times,  exhibits  a  ceaseless  succession  of 
migrations  and  interminglings  of  peoples  ; 
and  we  witness  the  same  process  going 
on  in  full  force  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  vain  task,  therefore,  to  seek  to  divide 
mankind  into  sharply  defined  sections, 
whether  as  regards  language,  national 
character,  or  physical  appearance.  Na¬ 
tions  are  very  composite  bodies,  however 
perfect  they  may  be  as  political  unities. 
And  the  interminglings  of  blood  which 
so  frequently  affect  the  early  condition  of 
a  nation  are,  in  the  later  stages  of  national 
life  (especially  in  modem  times),  succeed¬ 
ed  by  an  intermingling  of  ideas  and 
usages,  which  are  hardly  less  potent  in 
modifying  the  national  character.  As 
civilization  matures  and  the  means  of  lo¬ 
comotion  Increase,  contiguous  nations  lose 
some  of  their  individualizing'characteris- 
tics  and  increase  in  mutual  resemblance. 
They  begin  to  suppress  what  is  local,  and 
to  cultivate  what  is  general.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  world,  when  locomotion  was 
difficult,  and  nations  were  comparatively 
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isolated,  civilization  produced  diversity ; 
in  the  later  times,  it  produces  harmony. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  Civilization 
beginning  when  nations  are  isolated,  takes 
the  peculiar  complexion  of  each  people, 
pure  and  simple ;  it  brings  out  the  mind 
and  develops  the  idiosyncracy  of  a  people, 
and  increases  their  individuality  by  giving 
them  a  formal  religion,  laws,  government, 
and  historical  traditions.  In  this  way  the 
undeveloped  idiosyncrasy  of  a  barbarous 
people  becomes  expanded,  and  takes 
shape  in  many  peculiar  and  settled  forms ; 
even  as  the  pebbles  of  the  brook,  however 
externally  alike,  show  striking  differences 
of  structure  when  polished  by  the  lapi¬ 
dary.  But  in  later  times  civilization  ex¬ 
erts  an  opposite  influence,  and  begins-  to 
soften  and  harmonize  the  differences  ex¬ 
isting  among  mankind.  And  this  it  does, 
first,  by  bringing  men  ipto  contact,  and, 
secondly,  by  teaching  them  to  agree  on 
great  points,  and  to  agree  to  differ  upon 
small  ones.  Thus  the  variety  which  arises 
in  the  world  in  early  times  is  becoming 
gradually  subordinated,  in  the  scheme  of 
Providence,  to  a  grand  and  beautiful  har¬ 
mony,  of  which  we  of  the  present  day  be¬ 
hold  but  the  faint  beginnings. 

All  races  are  fruitful  with  one  another. 
All  races  seem  to  be  able  to  perpetuate 
their  line  in  any  new  country  or  climate. 
All  of  them,  too,  blend  into  one  another, 
by  gradations  too  subtle  to  be  sharply 
marked  off.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of 
portions  of  races  which  are  contiguous, 
but  even  of  some  which  are  far  apart. 
The  physical  features  of  one  race  reappear 
in  another  family,  of  mankind,  sometimes 
under  the  most  different  circumstances 
both  of  climate  and  civiliz,ation.  The  Fel- 
latah  and  some  other  tribes  of  central  Af¬ 
rica  have  perfect  European  features  and 
very  handsome  figures — the  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  they  are  black ;  yet  they 
have  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Indo-Euro|>ean  race.  Other  instances  of 
a  similar  kind  exist.  Moreover,  almost 
every  large  nation  contains  within  itself 
individual  types  which  (except  as  regards 
color)  correspond  to  almost  every  national 
type  in  existence.  Physical  degeneration, 
it  IS  well  known,  produces  types  in  small 
numbers  from  a  given  nation  which  re¬ 
semble  the  types  of  degraded  nat^ions 
elsewhere.  “On  one  of  the  Fernando 
Islands,”  says  Webster,  “is a  Portuguese 
penal  colony.  The  men  have  become  so 
degenerated  that  they  have  abandoned 
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I  agriculture,  and  do  not  even  possess  a 
boat — a  depth  of  misery  which  the  lowest 
South  -  Sea  Islanders  have  not  reached. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Portuguese  on 
the  coasts  of  eastern  Africa :  they  have 
become  as  lazy  and  barbarous  as  the  low¬ 
est  native  Negroes,  and  yet  they  were 
once  one  of  the  leading  maritime  peoples 
of  Europe.  It  is  said  also  that  in  Eqna- 
dor,  in  the  province  of  Loxa,  there  are 
wild  barbarous  Spaniards,  of  entirely  un¬ 
mixed  blood,  who  have  lost  every  trace 
of  historic  tradition  (Tschndi).  The 
Arabians  were  once  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Semitic  races,  and  sUimped  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  civilization  of  the  globe  ; 
yet  in  Socotra  they  are  said  to  have  be¬ 
come  so  degraded  and  inactive  as  not 
even  to  possess  a  boat.  In  Nubia  they 
are  thought  to  be  more  lazy,  and  less  ca¬ 
pable  of  invention  and  enterprise,  than 
Negroes  (Waitz),  and  they  live  in  the 
greatest  misery”  (Brace,  pp.  370-1). 
And  in  like  manner,  inferior  nations  some¬ 
times  produce  individuals  presenting  the 
perfect  type  of  the  highest  race.  The  su¬ 
periority  of  some  races  to  others  is  not  so 
substantial  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
military  qualities  and  the  capacity  for  gov¬ 
erning  are  the  qualities  which  chiefly  de¬ 
termine  a  nation’s  position  in  the  world  ; 
but  nations  may  excel  in  those  which  are 
deficient  in  many  other  not  less  valuable 
qualities.  The  Indo-European  race  has 
never  produced  so  populous,  well-organ¬ 
ized,  and  enduring  an  empire  as  that  of 
China,  and  it  is  only  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  century  that  even  the  fore¬ 
most  of  European  nations  have  begun  to 
equal  and  surpass  it  in  the  arts  of  peace¬ 
ful  industry.  The  Turk,  again,  though  of 
the  same  stock  (so  far  as  philology  shows) 
as  the  Chinese,  has  excelled  in  the  very 
opposite  qualities,  and  has  exhibited  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  governing  other  nations  only 
second  to  the  Roman,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Briton.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  pure  intel¬ 
lect  alone,  and  latterly  in  the  kindred 
sphere  of  mechanical  invention,  that  the 
Indo-European  nations  can  claim  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  undisputed  superiority.  In 
point  of  physical  appearance,  though  su¬ 
perior  in  the  mass,  they  are  equaled,  in¬ 
deed  excelled,  by  some  nations  belonging 
to  the  other  races.  Physically,  the  finest 
people  in  Europe  are,  probably,  the  Mag¬ 
yars,  w’ho  belong  to  the  Turanian  family 
of  mankind ;  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Turks,  who  belong  to  the  same  stock,  but 
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who  have  been  improved  by  inter-mar- 
riajrcH,  are  equal  to  any  Europeans  in 
handsomeness  of  face  and  figure;  and  the 
Arabs  of  north  Africa,  who  belong  to 
the  Semitic  race,  are  second  to  no  nation 
in  physical  appearance.*  The  Arabs  of 
north  Africa,  says  Mr.  Brace,  are  “  a 
strongly-built  race,  as  tall  as  the  Scotch 
Highlanders.  Their  face  is  usually  sun¬ 
burnt,  with  white  and  handsome  teeth, 
and  black  eyes  of  a  proud  and  fearless  ex¬ 
pression,  a  short  beard  and  moustache  ; 
their  deportment  is  daring  and  command¬ 
ing.  Many  travelers  consider  them  the 
handsomest  race  in  the  world.”  Of  the 
^Magyars  he  s.ays :  “  Though  not  a  tall 
people,  they  show  almost  the  perfection 
of  muscular  form ;  the  features  are  regu¬ 
lar,  and  their  faces  are  often  remarkably 
handsome;  the  hair  and  eyes  are  dark, 
with  usually  a  harsh  complexion,  though 
occasionally  slight,  and  the  beard  is  gen¬ 
erally  full  and  dark.  There  is  no  finer 
race,  physically,  in  Europe.”  And  of  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  of  this  Tura¬ 
nian  nation,,  he  justly  says  that  “the 
practical  talent  which  they  have  manifest¬ 
ed,  and  their  political  skill  during  so  many 
centuries,  together  with  the  sound  moral¬ 
ity  and  unshaken  patriotism  displayed  in 
their  individual  and  national  misfortunes, 
is  an  evidence  that  the  high  qualities  of 
the  Aryan  races  are  shared  by  some  of 
the  other  families  of  man.”  Of  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  we  can 
speak  with  an  approximation  to  certainty, 
for  their  native  talents  and  tendencies 
have  been  displayed  in  their  civilizations ; 
but  of  the  future  of  the  African  nations 
we  can  predicate  little  or  nothing ;  for 
they  are  still  in  a  wholly  undeveloped 
condition,  and  the  only  section  of  them 
with  whom  we  are  well  acquainted  are 
the  enslaved  Negroes  of  Congou,  who 
are  known  to  belong  to  the  lowest  of  the 
great  divisions  of  African  population. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  neither  physi¬ 
cal  appearance  nor  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  can  bo  accepted  as  adequate  tests  of 
race.  J udged  only  by  these  tests,  it  is 
difiicult  to  establish  any  resemblance 
between  the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Turk  and  Magyar  on  the  other ; 
between  the  Dutchman  and  the  Hindoo  ; 


•  We  have  seen  many  of  these  noblemen  of  our 
race  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  in  southern 
Spain — the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  we  have 
seen  in  any  land. — Ed  Eclkctic. 


or  even  between  the  Semite  of  Arabia 
and  his  stalwart  kinsman  of  some  parts 
of  north  Africa.  Accordingly,  of  late 
years  ethnologists  have  preferred  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  various  families  of 
mankind  by  means  of  language.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  a  species  of  fossilized  history. 
By  observing  what  words  the  members 
of  each  group  of  nations  have  in  common, 
we  can  in  an  approximate  degree  ascer¬ 
tain  the  relative  epochs  at  which  each  of 
these  nations  diverged  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  the  stage  of  development 
which  they  had  attained  at  that  epoch. 
The  words  which  they  have  in  common 
show  lyhat  was  the  mode  of  life,  whether 
pastoral  or  agricultural,  or  both  ;  how  far 
they  had  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life; 
whether  or  not  they  had  beheld  the  sea 
and  engaged  in  navigation  ;  and  how  far 
their  intellectual  development  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  before  each  parted  company  with 
the  other.  Thus,  by  means  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology,  we  can  obtain  a  dim  but 
interesting  view  of  early  times,  which 
but  for  this  new  science  must  have  re¬ 
mained  hid  from  our  sight.  The  inflex¬ 
ions  of  grammar  also — the  modes  in 
which  each  people  put  together  their 
words  and  construct  their  sentences — is 
another  means  of  discovering  early  re¬ 
lationships.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  language  also  is  but  an  im¬ 
perfect  test  in  ethnography.  Its  great 
advantage  is,  that  it  presents  a  means  of 
establishing  much  wider  ethnological  re¬ 
lationships  than  is  afforded  by  any  other 
test,  and  is  therefore  valuable  as  simplify¬ 
ing  the  classification  of  the  varieties  of 
mankind.  But  it  has  its  weak  points; 
and  some  eminent  authorities,  as  Mr. 
Crawfurd  and  M.  Agassiz,  do  not  hesitate 
to  deny  altogether  its  validity  as  an  eth¬ 
nological  test.  Both  of  these  authorities 
carry  their  skepticism  too  far ;  but  un¬ 
questionably  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
lesser  form  of  objection  stated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pott,  of  Germany.  Both  Mr. 
Crawfurd  and  Professor  Agassiz  deny 
the  original  unity  of  mankind ;  but  it  is 
the  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
that  really  affords  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  validity  of  language  as  a  test 
of  race.  Since  all  mankind  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  and  nature,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  tribes  of  peoples,  in 
a  similar  stage  of  development,  however 
widely  apart,  will  express  themselves  in 
similar  or  analogous  forms.  This  consid- 
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eration  throws  much  doubt  upon  the  re¬ 
lationships  which  philologists  seek  to  es¬ 
tablish  between  the  native  tribes  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  some  of  the  African  tribes,  and  even 
some  of  the  ruder  peoples  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great 
Turanian  and  Semitic  families  on  the 
other.  Nevertheless  these  difficulties, 
importaut  as  they  are,  only  affect  the  re- 
lalionsliip  of  the  more  barbarous  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Between  all  the  civilized 
nations,  whether  of  Turanian,  Semitic,  or 
Indo-European  stock,  language  affords  a 
tolerably  safe  test  of  community  or  diver¬ 
sity  of  race.  And  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  eventually  the  roots 
of  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  languages 
will  be  demonstrated  to  be  from  one 
source ;  and  although  many  remarkable 
coincidences  have  already  been  discover¬ 
ed  between  the  Turanian  roots  and  those 
of  the  other  two  families — this  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected  on  the  ground 
of  the  common  origin  of  mankind;  and 
this  remote  convergence  of  the  three 
great  families  of  language  into  one  does 
not  prevent  the  striking  varieties  and  an¬ 
tagonisms  of  language  which  we  find  ex¬ 
isting  throughout  the  historic  period  from 
being  accepted  as  valuable  and  reliable 
tests  of  racial  and  national  diversity. 

No  controversy  of  the  day  is  so  keenly 
waged  as  that  which  relates  to  the  origin 
of  species  and  varieties,  alike  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  in  the 
human  race.  Mr.  Brace  thus  states  in 
outline  the  process  which  accompanies 
the  establishment  of  a  new  type  or  varie¬ 
ty  of  mankind,  or  rather  the  change  of 
'  one  national  type  into  another : 

“  Suppose,  in  some  very  remote  age  of  the 
past,  long  before  the  received  commencement 
of  human  annals,  an  Asiatic  tribe,  of  some  in¬ 
termediate  type  between  all  the  present  races 
of  men,  had  emigrated  to  an  entirely  new 
country  and  climate — say  to  the  east  of  Africa. 
All  the  external  influences  on  the  physique  of 
this  tribe  are  changed ;  the  soil  (for  soil  is  found 
to  have  an  important  eflfect  on  human  constitu¬ 
tions),  the  water,  the  temperature,  the  scenery, 
the  miasmatic  influence,  the  electrical,  the 
moral  influences,  in  their  different  pursuits  and 
means  of  livelihood — all  are  diflerent  from  what 
they  have  been.  From  these,  or  from  some 
other  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  a 
slight  variety  appears  in  the  offspring ;  it  may, 
possibly,  be  some  change  in  internal  structure, 
fitting  the  possessors  to  resist  better  the  de¬ 
structive  influences  of  the  new  climate  and  soil ; 
this  change  may  be  accompanied,  as  a  correlat¬ 
ing  feature,  with  a  slightly  darker  shade  of 
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[  color,  or  a  minute  change  in  the  hair,  or  the 
outward  structure  of  the  body.  Those  children 
who,  from  unknown  causes,  have  acquired  this 
almost  imperceptible  advantage  are,  of  course, 
more  likely  to  survive.  Their  children  again, 
on  the  principle  of  inheritance,  will,  in  the  first 
place,  tend  to  be  like  their  immediate  parents, 
but  they  will  also  tend  in  a  less  degree  to  be 
like  all  their  parents ;  so  that  the  ‘  attractions  ’ 
of  resemblance  will,  in  some  cases,  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  closer  and  stronger  attraction 
toward  the  variety,  and  that  toward  all  the 
ancestors,  or  the  type  of  the  species.  The  re¬ 
sultant  will  naturally  be  some  new  variety  of 
color  or  structure.  In  this  way  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how,  for  a  given  time,  there  might  be 
started  many  varieties  of  man,  after  once  the 
variation  had  begun.  This  would  go  on  for  a 
certain  period,  perhaps  during  many  centuries, 
and  there  would  be  only  two  limits  to  the  new 
varieties;  one  would  be  the  principle  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  which  would  always  make  the  children 
like  their  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  thus  keep 
the  type  of  the  species,  and  preserve  the  child 
from  changing  into  any  thing  but  a  man :  and 
the  other,  the  advantage  of  the  variations  to 
their  possessors.” — Pp.  887-8. 

This  is  not  a  mere  theory.  It  is  the 
statement  of  a  process  which  we  see 
clearly,  and  in  abundance  of  cases,  going 
on  among  plants  and  animals,  producing 
varieties  far  greater  than  any  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  human  race.  And  if 
the  same  process  of  change  is  less  ob.serv- 
able  by  us  among  the  tribes  of  mankind, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  man  is  better  fitted  to  meet 
changes  of  climate  and  condition,  and 
that  the  resources  which  civilization 
places  at  his  disposal  enable  him  still 
more  to  resist  the  influence  of  such 
changes.  Hence  the  changes  of  physical 
appearance  in  mankind  take  place,  in 
general,  very  slowly.  As  an  example  of 
the  permanence  of  type  which  is  some¬ 
times  maintained  by  a  people,  in  spite  of 
a  great  but  temporary  mingling  of  blood 
into  other  races,  we  may  refer  to  the 
Copts,  and  still  more  to  the  Fellahs,  or 
Mohammedan  portion  of  the  peasantry  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Brace  says : 

“The  physical  history  of  the  Egyptians— if 
the  statements  of  Gliddon  and  Pulszky  and 
others  be  correct — is  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  principle  of  inheritance  in  a  given  race  to 
preserve  the  type  pure,  despite  certain  mix¬ 
tures  with  other  races.  .  .  .  During  many 
centuries  this  [the  Egyptian]  type  was  con¬ 
stantly  modified  in  the  higher  classes  by  cross¬ 
ings  with  other  races;  first  with  the  Semitic, 
under  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanite  immigra¬ 
tions  and  conquests ;  then  with  the  Aryan,  un- 
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der  Macedonian,  Greek,  and  Roman  invasions ; 
until  at  length  the  country  fell  under  Moham¬ 
medan  rule,  and  the  Fellahs  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  Prophet  Under  this  new  religion  they 
were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  strangers, 
so  that  since  the  seventh  century  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Egypt — with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  Arabic  mixture — has  recruited  itself  by 
intermarriage  within  its  own  limits ;  and  the 
process  has  again  gone  on  undisturbecl  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  physique  to  its  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  bringing  back  the  original  type. 
And  now,  after  great  variations  of  type  during 
past  centuries,  we  have  restored  the  pure  an¬ 
tique  Egyptian  type,  closely  corresponding  to 
one  prominent  type  represented  in  the  oldest 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  characterizing  a 
variety  of  men,  which  is  the  only  human  race 
out  of  the  many  that  have  temporarily  occupied 
Egyptian  soil,  that  has  had  time  to  perpetuate 
itself." — Pp.  190-1. 

Tins  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  ulti¬ 
mately  eliminated  from  a  people — the 
foreign  type  thus  introduced  being  grad¬ 
ually  overpowered,  and  giving  place  to 
the  old  type  in  consequence  of  the  nu¬ 
merical  preponderance  of  the  latter.  ’An 
equally  good  example  of  the  opposite 
case — namely,  of  a  complete  fusion  of 
different  races — is  presented  in  England, 
w’here  Celts,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians 
have  become  so  completely  amalgamated 
that  the  original  lines  of  demarkation  have 
disapjie^red,  and  a  new  nation  has  been 
originated.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the 
partial  union  of  two  different  races  has 
produced  a  tribe  or  nation  of  half-breeds, 
which,  without  intermarrying  with  either 
of  its  progenitors,  has  assumed  a  distinct 
and  separate  existence  of  its  own  :  as,  for 
example,  the  Griquas  of  South  Africa,  a 
cross  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  and  the  tribe  of  half  breeds,  a  cross 
between  the  European  settlers  and  the 
Indians,  which  have  established  them¬ 
selves  as  a  separate  community  on  the 
Red  river,  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  terri- 
tory. 

The  careful  investigations  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Toronto,  have  satisfactorily  de¬ 
molished  the  theory,  hitherto  so  reso¬ 
lutely  maintained  by  the  supporters  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  diversity  of 
races,  that  no  new  variety  of  mankind 
cjtn  be  established  by  the  sexual  union  of 
different  races,  and  that  the  offspring  of 
such  crossing  speedily  die  out,  or  return 
to  the  type  of  one  or  other  of  their  pro¬ 
genitors.  But  the  strongest  objection 
which  this  school  of  ethnologists  urge  | 


against  the  original  unity  of  mankind  re¬ 
lates  to  the  other,  and  more  extensive,  of 
the  two  great  influences  productive  of 
human  varieties.  They  deny  that  any 
change  of  climate,  country,  or  conditions 
of  life  can  produce  the  varieties  of  man¬ 
kind  w’hich  we  see  in  the  world.  A  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  mankind,  if  transplanted  to  a 
different  country  and  climate,  they  main¬ 
tain,  will  die  out,  but  can  not  change  its 
type.  They  point  to  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  whereon  the  different 
types  of  man  in  the  Old  World — the  low 
Negro  type,  the  Semitic,  the  brown  Tu¬ 
ranian,  and  the  white  Aryan — are  pic¬ 
tured  exactly  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day.  The  Negro  had  then,  as  now,  his 
black  skin,  his  thick  lips,  protruding 
jaw,  and  curved  legs;  the  Semite  his 
bent  nose ;  the  Egyptian  his  bronze  com- 
lexion  and  voluptuous  lips ;  the  Aryan 
is  white  skin  and  noble  features ;  and 
they  ask.  Why  is  it  to  be  thought  that 
these  diversities  did  not  exist  from  the 
beginning?  Who  ever  sees,  they  ask,  a 
race-type  changing  ?  When  did  a  Euro¬ 
pean  ever  become  a  Negro,  or  when  has 
the  Ethiopian  changed  his  skin  ?  AVhere 
has  a  red  Indian  ever  passed  into  a  white ; 
or  who  ever  hears  of  an  Englishman  be¬ 
coming  black  under  the  tropics  ?  Where 
even  has  a  Jew  of  pure  blood  acquired 
a  Greek  or  English  type  of  features  ? 
Where,  in  short,  is  the  process  going  on 
which  shall  convert  one  race-type  into 
another?  That  the  power  of  race  is 
strong,  and  that  the  effects  of  climate 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
diversities  of  human  appearance,  must  be 
admitted.  Mr.  Brace  observes : 

“  Such  is  the  power  of  race,  or  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  inheritance,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at 
finding  the  probable  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Vandals  in  North  Afnca  still  blonde  with  blue 
eyes,  and  the  North- American  Negro  as  black 
as  his  Congo  ancestor  two  hundred  years  ago. 
So,  again,  we  find  the  Mexicans,  in  their  com¬ 
paratively  cool  districts,  darker  than  the  native 
races  of  the  hottest  countries  of  South  America ; 
and  the  Guiacas,  at  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco, 
whiter  than  the  Indians  in  precisely  the  same 
latitude  and  circumstances  (Waitz,  Anthropolo- 
gie).  Neither  does  height  always  necessarily 
cause  a  lighter  complexion — as  witness  some 
tribes  on  the  mountains  around  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  New-Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as 
many  other  islands  of  Oceanica,  who  are  as 
black  as  the  blackest  Negroes  that  dwell  on 
the  plains.  The  Malayan  race  has  the  same 
complexion,  stature,  and  features  on  the  equa- 
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tor  and  twenty  degrees  away  from  it ;  in  moun- 1 
tainous  highlands  as  in  level  islands.  The 
color  of  the  Xlalays  under  the  equator  is  nearly  | 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  *  At  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator,’  says  Crawfurd,  ‘we  find  fair  Europe¬ 
ans,  yellow  Chinese,  red  Americans,  and  black 
Australians.’  ” — Pp.  390-1. 

But  if  the  effects  of  climate  alone  are 
inadequate  to  explain  the  diversities  of 
appearance  in  mankind,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  climate — that  is,  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences — is  only  one  of  many 
agencies  which  affect  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  nations.  We  are  inclined  ! 
to  believe  that  the  geological  structure  of  | 
each  country  greatly  affects  the  type,  and  ' 
that  metalliferous  regions,  which  are  al- 1 
w'ays  in  part  mountainous,  are  especially  I 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  hu- 1 
man  organism.  The  kind,  as  well  as  the  i 
quantity,  of  food  also  is  known  to  have 
an  influence  on  man’s  appearance ;  and  { 
the  kind  and  degree  of  civilization  has  a  ^ 
similar  influence.  Mental  development 
and  moral  habits  exert  a  notable  effect ! 
upon  the  appearance  of  individual  man,  | 
and  they  can  not  fail  to  affect  nations  in  a  ' 
similar  manner.  “We  are  of  yesterday,! 
and  know  nothing.”  Our  scientiflo  ob- 1 
servation  is  limited  to  a  veiy  narrow  j 
range  of  time.  But  even  within  that 
period,  and  within  our  (until  recently)  ! 
narrow  ken  of  humanity,  some  changes  of  ^ 
human  type  have  unquestionably  taken  ; 

Elace.  In  the  time  of  the  Remans,  the ' 
Lelts  were  tall,  large-boned  and  fair-  ] 
complexioned,  with  red  hair  and  blue  j 
eyes ;  whereas  the  type  now  is  a  small 
frame,  with  dark  hair,  comparatively  j 
sw'arthy  complexion,  with  darkish  or ! 
black  eyes,  some  clans  of  the  Scottish  | 
Highlanders  alone  correspond  to  the  | 
ancient  type.  A  change  has  also  taken  ; 
place  during  the  same  period  in  the  ap-  j 
pearance  of  the  Germans.  The  yellow : 
hair  and  blue  eyes  which  marked  them  in  ! 
the  time  of  the  Roman  historians  have  | 
now,  says  Niebuhr,  “in  most  parts  of 
Germany,  become  uncommon.  I  have 
seen  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  a  large  room  at  Frankfort- 
on-tbe-Maine,  and  observed  that,  except 
one  or  two  Englishmen,  there  was  not  an 
individual  among  them  who  had  not  dark 
hair.”  No  doubt  the  climate  of  Germany 
has  changed  since  it  w’as  cleared  of  its 
forests ;  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  likewise  been  greatly  changed  by  the  I 


agencies  of  civilization.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  a  similiir  change  is  observable  in  the 
gradual  darkening  of  the  hair  and  eyes. 
Mr.  Brace,  who  Is  an  American,  states 
that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  English  race  in  the  New 
VVorld,  although  he  maintains  that  the 
change  is  not  a  deterioration.  Anyhow 
there  is  a  change  :  the  men  are  spare  in 
figure,  with  universally  lank  hair;  and 
without  going  the  length  of  not  a  few 
ethnologists,  who  imagine  that  they  can 
already  discern  an  approximation  of  the 
Americans,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  to 
the  Red-Indian  type,  we  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  type  of  Ilecnan  (whose 
parents  were  fresh  from  the  Emerald  Isle) 
will  gradually  disappear,  and  give  place 
to  one  more  resembling  that  of  Deerfoot, 
the  spare,  angular,  agile  Seneca  Indian, 
who  has  borne  off  the  palm  from  the  best 
runners  in  this  country. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Kelts  since  the  time  of  Caesar  can  hardly 
be  accounted  less  than  an  actual  change 
of  race-type,  although  some  of  it  may  be 
due  to  a  mixture  of  alien  blood.  And 
that  the  other  changes  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  we. actually  sec  in 
progress,  may  continue,  and  ultimately 
produce  a  fundamental  alteration  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  extremely  probable.  More¬ 
over,  in  early  times,  such  changes  doubt¬ 
less  took  place  much  more  readily  than 
now.  There  is  a  youth  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  change,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily,  which  every  man  can  un¬ 
dergo  or  develop ;  and,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  more  changes  that  have  taken  place 
on  him,  the  less  able  will  he  be  to  develop 
or  undergo  others.  We  conceive  that 
the  same  is  true  of  peoples.  Every  change 
of  country  and  climate,  for  example,  causes 
at  least  a  temporary  weakening  of  the 
physical  constitution,  diminishes  its  nat¬ 
ural  range  of  variation,  and  renders  a 
people  less  fitted  to  undergo  other  changes 
of  a  like  kind.  This  principle,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  furnishes  the  best  explanation  of 
the  curious  fact,  now  generally  admitted, 
that  pure  races  like  the  Chinese,  Jews, 
and  Gipsies  stand  changes  of  country  and 
climate  better  than  any  others.  The  phys¬ 
ical  constitution  of  early  mankind  must 
have  been  more  pliable,  more  ready  to 
receive  external  impressions  and  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  external  influences,  than 
in  later  times,  when  a  national  type  had 
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become  formed  and  fixed,  and  the  whole 
organization  of  the  people,  both  mental 
and  physical,  had  for  long  centuries  been 
cast  ill  a  certain  mould.  This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  there  are  but  two 
factors  in  the  production  of  a  racial  type 
— blood  and  circumstances.  Blood  is  the 
infiuence  of  the  past — circumstances,  of 
the  present.  If  we  undervalue  the  influ 
ence  of  race  on  the  character  and  career 
of  a  nation,  the  influence  of  circumstances, 
ami  of  local  peculiarities,  is  raised  thereby 
into  greater  importance,  and  vice  versd. 
Wliatever  is  taaen  from  blood  must  be 
given  to  circumstances;  whatever  is  de¬ 
nied  to  the  power  of  circumstances  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  bloo<l. 

Tlie  question  has  often  presented  itself 
to  historians.  Why  do  nations  die  ?  Is 
mortality  a  condition  of  their  existence, 
or  is  it  but  an  accident  ?  Reasoning  from 
analogy  may  be  multiplied  abundantly  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  But,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  facts  of  history,  there  is  one 
case,  and  one  only,  albeit  a  very  weighty 
one,  which  can  be  quoted  in  opposition  to 
the  theory  that  nations,  as  well  as  individ¬ 
uals;  must  die.  The  case  is  that  of  China, 
where,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  a  people  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  numbers,  and  maintaining  | 
its  national  existence,  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  ;  and  of  which  we  may  truly  say, 
that  although  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
time  when  that  empire  may  be  directed 
by  hiitropeans,  it  surpasses  any  ordinary 
imagination  to  conceive  of  that  vast  pop¬ 
ulation,  numbering  one  third  of  the  whole 
human  race,  becoming  extinct  or  ceasing 
to  be  Chinese.  So  far  as  facts  go,  China 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  the 
doctrine  of  national  mortality.  But,  for 
this  one  old  nation  that  has  lived  and  still 
lives,  there  are  half  a  dozen  others  which 
have  perished.  The  Babylonians  and  the 
Assyrians  are  dead  and  gone :  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  living  trace  of  them  exists.  The  na¬ 
tional  existence  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
jiassed  away  (we  may  say)  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  Greek  nation  ceased 
to  exist  long  ago  ;  and  its  blood  has  be¬ 
come  so  mixed,  and  its  country  so  chang¬ 
ed,  that  if  it  should  revive  again,  it  will 
rather  be  as  a  new  people  than  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  its  former  existence.  The 
Romans  were  but  a  tribe — their  empire 
was  that  of  a  polity  rather  than  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  both  polity  and  people  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  the  New  World,  the  mor- 
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tality  of  nations  has  been  still  more  strik¬ 
ingly  displayed.  The  Mayans  of  Central 
America,  the  old  Peruvians,  the  Toltecs 
and  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  have  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist  ;  and  even  the  barbarous  nomades  are 
melting  away  before  the  advance  of  the 
new-comers  from  Europe. 

But  if  the  question  of  national  mortal¬ 
ity  is  not  conclusively  determinable,  we 
need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  chief 
causes  which  produce  that  mortality.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  great  prophylactic  against 
national  death,  the  great  support  of  na¬ 
tional  longevity,  is  a  numerous  population. 
A  people  which  at  the  outset  has  a  wide 
region  to  settle  in — uninhabited  save  by  a 
few  forest -tribes  who  withdraw  before 
them,  and  isolated  from  the  attack  of  any 
other  organized  nation — may  so  increase 
in  numbers  and  in  civilization,  and  so  con¬ 
solidate  itself  by  social  and  political  or¬ 
ganization,  that  before  the  period  of  its 
isolation  is  at  an  end,  its  unity  and  its 
vastness  render  it  virtually  indestructible. 
Such  has  been  the  case  of  China.  But 
when  peoples  number  only  a  few  millions, 
like  the  old  nations  who  grew  up  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  are  open  to  attack  from  powerful  ri¬ 
vals,  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
be  gradually  exhausted  in  the  conflict. 
Greece  exhausted  herself  by  her  very 
triumphs ;  the  Romans  disappeared  by 

K'ading  themselves  over  a  subject  world. 

fate  of  Egypt  and  of  the  old  empires 
of  Mesopotamia  shows  us  national  over¬ 
throw  and  decay  in  their  completest  form. 
The  wars  which  accompanied  their  over¬ 
throw,  and  the  ruthlessness  or  barbarism 
of  the  invaders,  destroyed  or  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruins  the  canals  and  other  works 
of  irrigation,  upon  which  depended  the 
fertility  of  the  country  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  too  much  broken  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  and  repair  the  calamity.  Con¬ 
ceive  the  case  of  a  man  advanced  in  years 
who  suddenly  finds  his  wealth  gone,  the 
I  labor  and  glory  of  his  life  destroyed,  his 
freedom  and  self-respect  exchanged  for 
humiliation  and  subjection :  what  heart 
has  he  left,  to  struggle  with  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  ?  Is  be  not  most  likely  to  sit  down 
amid  the  ruins,  like  Job  amid  his  ashes, 
and  bow  his  head  in  the  quiescence  of 
despair  as  the  billows  of  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  calamity  break  over  him  ?  Even  such 
must  have  been  the  feeling  of  those  old 
nations — Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Aztecs, 
Peruvians — when  they  beheld  their  empire 
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overthrown,  their  old  glory  gone,  their 
very  means  of  subsistence  failing  them, 
and  a  haughty,  in  their  eyes  barbarous, 
race  jostling  them  in  the  streets,  plunder¬ 
ing  their  wealth,  and  treading  them  and 
their  children  in  the  dust.  “  The  effect 
on  the  spirits  and  temperament  which  the 
contrast  of  a  different  and  more  fortunate 
people  causes,”  observes  Mr.  Brace,  “  must 
not  be  understood  to  be  a  poetic  or  senti¬ 
mental  statement.  It  is  a  scientific  con¬ 
sideration  now,  in  explaining  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  any  barbarous  or  inferior  race  in 
presence  of  a  more  powerful  one.”  In  the 
case  of  the  North- American  Indian,  he 
adds,  “  melancholy  is  to  be  set  down  in 
the  driest  statistical  list  of  the  causes  of 
his  decline.”  The  moral  depression  caus¬ 
ed  by  subjection  to  an  alien  race,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  w'ealth  and  material  prosperity 
generally  consequent  upon  conquest,  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of 
the  country — all  tend  to  produce  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  and  ultimately 
national  death.  Sometimes,  as  w'e  have 
said,  the  decay  is  produced  by  the  draft¬ 
ing  away  of  the  flower  of  a  race  in  for¬ 
eign  conquests ;  but  such  decay  may  be 
only  temporary,  unless  (as  in  the  case  of 
Greece)  it  be  accompanied  by  an  influx  of 
inferior  population,  mingling  its  blood 
with  that  of  the  decaying  lordly  race. 

Lord  Russell  once,  objecting  to  Macau¬ 
lay’s  picture  of  a  New-Zealander  one  day 
meditating  among  the  ruins  of  London, 
as  Marius  amid  fallen  Carthage,  or  Layard 
over  buried  Nineveh,  said  boldly:  “No 
— if  London  Bridge  be  broken  down,  the 
I.<ondoDer8  will  build  it  up  again  ;  if  St. 
Paul’s  become  dilapidated,  they  will  ren¬ 
ovate  it.”  But  it  is  the  saying  of  a  states¬ 
man,  not  of  a  philosopher  ;  the  confidence 
marks  a  man  who  is  too  absorbed  in  his 
own  times  to  appreciate  the  wider  lessons 
of  history.  It  is  the  boast  of  one  who, 
seeing  with  delight  the  manifold  activities 
and  ever-renewed  energy  of  this  goodly 
nation,  is  too  proud  of  it  to  bear  the 
thought  that  it  too  may  die.  By  a  possi¬ 
bility  the  boast  may  prove  true  ;  but  it  is 
far  too  confident  for  the  philosophic  histo¬ 
rian,  who  sees  that  time  writes  its  wrinkles 
on  the  brow  of  nations  as  of  men,  and 
that  there  is  a  law  of  death  for  societies 
as  w’ell  as  for  the  units  who  compose  them. 
But  in  this  much,  certainly,  our  country 
is  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  its  insular  posi¬ 
tion' constitutes  a  bulwark  of  independence 
such  as  no  great  nation  ever  before  eujoy- 
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ed,  and  forms  a  barrier  against  the  influx 
of  large  hordes  or  hosts  which,  by  com¬ 
mixture,  might  deteriorate  the  national 
type.  What  the  British  race  needs  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  longevity  is — first,  indepen¬ 
dence,  that  our  high  spirits  may  be  un¬ 
broken,  and  our  wills  and  energies  free  ; 
secondly,  a  steady  but  not  excessive  emi¬ 
gration,  such  as  may  relieve  the  labor- 
market  without  depleting  it :  so  that  the 
material  comfort  of  the  people  may  not 
retrograde,  but  continue  advancing  with 
the  progress  of  science  and  civilization, 
and  that  we  may  escape  that  diminution 
of  marriages,  and  of  births  to  marriage.s, 
which,  whether  due  to  necessity,  selfish¬ 
ness,  or  corruption,  usually  marks  that 
period  of  stagnation  which  forms  the  first 
stage  of  national  decay.  As  long  as  our 
population  increases  at  its  present  rate, 
and  emigration  takes  off  the  surplus,  not 
only  will  our  internal  condition  remain 
sound  and  healthy,  but  every  year  we  are 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  race  in  oilier 
countries,  and  thereby  multiplying  the 
number  of  our  friends  and  customers. 
What  is  to  be  the  lot  of  the  colonies  thus 
sprung  from  our  loins,  and  planted  wide 
apart  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
earth,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  That 
their  career  will  be  glorious  we  do  not 
doubt;  that  the  parent  isles  will  in  future 
ages  lose  their  supremacy,  and  become 
but  a  member  of  the  galaxy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  powers  that  will  then  bridge  the 
seas  and  span  the  globe,  we  believe.  But 
what  of  those  offshoots  ethnologically  ? 
Will  the  British  race  thrive  as  well  in 
their  new  homes  as  in  their  old?  We 
think  not.  They  may  indeed  find  else¬ 
where  greater  opportunities,  and  possibly 
may  attain  greater  power ;  our  offspring 
in  America,  for  example,  have  a  whole 
continent  to  expand  in,  while  we  have  but 
two  small  islands.  Nevertheless,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  future  aggregate  power 
of  the  Anglo-Americans,  we  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  man  for  man,  they  will 
equal,  either  in  physical  or  psychological 
qualities,  the  parent  stock.  Were  we 
asked  to  name  the  two  places  in  the  world 
most  favorable  for  the  perj)etuation  of  the 
pure  British  stock,  we  should  say  New- 
Zealand  and  Japan,  both  of  which  coun¬ 
tries  are  insular,  metalliferous,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  climate  and  latitude  as 
the  British  Isles.  Both  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  also  are  remarkable  for  producing 
the  finest  type  of  the  races  to  which  their 
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inhabitants  belonjf.  Besides  New-Zealand 
and  Japan,  British  Columbia  and  Upper 
Canada  seem  to  us  favorable  localities  for 
the  preservation  of  the  British  type;  and 
of  Upper  Canada,  especially  the  peninsula 
lying  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  and  having  for  base  a  line  drawn 
from  Kingston  to  Georgia  Bay.  [ 

However  unable  we  of  the  present  day 
may  be  to  decide  conclusively  some  of 
the  more  important  questions  relating  to 
race  and  changes  of  race -types,  future 
generations  will  be  more  fortunate,  and  if 
they  do  not  approve  our  theories,  they 
will  at  least  benefit  by  the  facts  which  w'e 
are  j»roviding  for  them.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  new  nation  is  ever  bom  suddenly  into 
the  world.  It  generally  grows  up  almost 
unnoticed,  so  that  its  early  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  pass  uncriticized  and  unrecord¬ 
ed.  But  the  present  is  peculiarly  an 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  new  nations  —  not, 
indeed,  of  peoples  rising  out  of  barbarism 
into  civilization,  but  of  new  combinations 
of  races,  aggregating  and  segregating 
themselves  under  new  conditions  of  coun¬ 
try  and  climate.  The  British  race  especial¬ 
ly  has  spread  itself  over  the  world,  and  is 
rearing  new  empires  in  the  most  widely 
distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  races  of  the  Old  World  has  at 
length  centered  in  Europe,  and  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  mingling  together  in  most ' 
novel  circumstances,  giving  rise  to  new  ■ 
states  and  peoples  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
New  World  discovered  by  Columbus. 
Civilization  can  only  attain  maturity  in 
countries  of  large  cities  and  dense  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  Europe  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  be  the  seed-bed  from  which 
civilization  was  to  be  transplanted  into 
the  w’orld’s  waste  places,  it  behoved  that 
the  ocean  which  shut  in  our  continent  on 
the  west  should  for  long  be  impassable 
by  its  nations.  But  as  soon  as  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process  was  sufficiently  advanced — 
when  commerce  demanded  more  gold  and 
silver  for  its  expansion,  and  religion  need¬ 
ed  a  refuge  from  persecution — the  Heaven¬ 
sent  dream  of  Columbus  opened  up  a 
new  world  which  supplied  both,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  field  where  civilization  might  de¬ 
velop  into  new  forms.  Ever  since  then 
America  has  taken  off  the  surplus  and 
overboilings  of  European  society,  until 
emigration  at  length  began  to  raise  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  itself^ — even  as  the  influx  of 
a  river  into  the  sea  raises  a  sand-bank  at 
its  mouth  to  check  its  course.  Population 


had  spread  so  far  inland  in  eastern  Amer¬ 
ica  that  it  cost  as  much  money  to  carry 
emigrants  through  the  settled  country  to 
the  backwoods  as  to  convey  them  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  obstacle  was  yearly 
increasing,  when  appalling  famine  and 
misery  in  Ireland,  and  horrible  convul¬ 
sions  on  the  Continent,  began  to  drive 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  their  homes. 
America  seemed  barred  against  them, 
when  suddenly,  coteraporaneously  with 
all  this  misery  in  Europe,  there  occurred 
that  memorable  discovery  of  gold  in  un¬ 
heard-of  abundance  on  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  thousands  of  the  ex¬ 
iles  from  Europe,  and  tens  of  thousands 
from  eastern  America,  flocked  eagerly  to 
the  golden  land.  The  auri  sacra  fames — 
now  even  more  than  in  ancient  times,  the 
great  lever  for  moving  mankind — has  of 
late  years  been  guiding  man  into  the  seats 
of  his  future  glory,  and  is  placing  him  on 
the  throne  of  a  new  world.  The  races  of 
the  Old  World  have  become  strangely 
blended  in  the  New  ;*  but  it  is  in  Califor¬ 
nia  that  this  commingling  has  reached  its 
maximum,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  nation.  Emigrants  from  every 
country  in  Europe — English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
German,  Swiss,  Pole,  French,  Spaniard — 
flocked  hither,  to  work  side  by  side  with 
the  Indian  tribes  and  Anglo-Americans, 
and  with  the  native  Chilians  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
continent.  The  Australian  joined  them 
from  his  continent  in  the  south,  the  Malay 
and  Polynesian  from  the  isles  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ;  while  the  Chinaman,  come  forth  like 
an  anchorite  from  his  cell,  builds  a  temple 
for  his  idols  in  San  Francisco,  and  joins 
in  a  concourse  of  human  tribes  such  as 
the  world  never  before  beheld.  Even  be¬ 
fore  gold  was  discovered,  and  the  great 
immigration  commenced,  California  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strangly  mixed  population  for  so 
outlying  a  place.  “  Among  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  souls  M’ho  inhabit  Monterey,”  wrote 
Dupetit  Thouars  in  1843,  “  there  are  Cre¬ 
oles  sprung  from  Spaniards  and  the  native 
women  ;  strangers  from  all  points  of  the 
globe — Scotch,  Irish,  American,  French 
— who  have  taken  wives  from  the  half- 


•  We  doubt  if  there  be  another  city  in  the  world 
which  can  furnish  bo  many  nationalities  as  the 
city  of  New-York  at  the  prenent  time,  which  com¬ 
merce  has  brought  to  our  shores.  In  crossing  the 
Atlantic  nome  years  since,  we  counted  among  the 
paasengera  twenty  nationalities  on  board  the  Cu- 
nard  Btcamer. — En.  Eclkctio. 
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breeds  of  whites,  and  these  races  are  now 
crossed  in  such  a  way  that  the  fusion  is 
complete.”  The  new  nation  which  is  con- 
solidatinf;  itself  in  California  is  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  all  the  others,  and  the  novelty  of 
its  elements  and  of  its  situation  presages 
the  novelty  of  its  future  career. 

The  races  of  the  Old  World  have 
launched  forth  upon  a  new  career,  and  are 
seeking  new  triumphs  and  new  comming¬ 
lings  ill  a  quarter  of  the  globe  that  hither¬ 
to  has  had  no  history.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
no  great  maritime  or  colonizing  empire 
has  ever  arisen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacihc.  Although  possessing  a  length  of 
seaboard  far  surpassing  that  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  gemmed  with  isles  of  spontaneous 
fertility,  suitable  alike  for  the  seat  of  col¬ 
onies  or  entrep6ts,  the  nations  that  sur¬ 
round  its  shores  have  never  embarked  an 
army  on  its  waters,  or  carried  the  torch 
of  knowledge  over  its  bosom  to  other 
lands.  Never,  either  from  the  ports  of 
China  and  India,  where  powerful  states 
have  existed  almost  from  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  or  from  Arabia,  where  the  most 
warlike  and  daring  empire  grew  up  that 
the  world  ever  saw  ;  or  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Africa  and  America,  where, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  empire  of 
the  Incas,  humanity  seems  hitherto  to 
have  stagnated  in  barbarism — has  a  nation 
sent  forth  colonies  to  cultivate  the  isles, 
or  an  emperor  dispatched  his  navy  to 
capture  them.  The  isles  of  the  several 
archipelagoes,  teeming  with  fruits  and 
blossoms,  floating  like  baskets  of  flowers 
amid  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Pacific 
— labyrinths  of  beauty,  where  the  tides 
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die  away  in  the  colored  shadows  of  gor¬ 
geous  woods  and  sunlit  mountain-peaks, 
and  the  waves  seem  to  languish  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  lovely  brides  of  the  sea — 
those  luxuriant  islands,  where  Cybele  still 
sits  crowned  in  their  solitudes,  have  hard¬ 
ly  begun  to  yield  their  riches  to  civilized 
man.  But  the  hand  of  Providence  has 
brought  a  new  race  to  the  shores  of  that 
virgin  ocean.  England,  the  queen  of  the 
seas,  the  great  colonizing  power  of  the 
world,  after  building  up  a  mighty  empire 
in  India,  has  sent  forth  her  offspring  into 
the  Australian  world,  and  is  rearing  a  Brit¬ 
ish  empire  at  the  antipodes.  And  if  from 
the  island-continent  of  Australia  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  northwest,  another  off¬ 
shoot  of  our  race  is  seen  growing  into 
power  on  the  opposite  shoies  of  the  ocean, 
and  from  California  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
begins  to  spread  out  across  the  isles  to 
meet  its  brethren  in  the  south.  Ilow 
sublime  that  meeting  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pacific !  Setting  out  from  a  little  island 
in  the  German  Ocean,  tljp  offspring  of 
England  have  fought  their  way  through 
wilderness  and  over  mountain,  through 
tribes  of  savage  men,  and  athwart  the 
tempests  of  ocean ;  they  have  spanned 
the  globe  in  their  march,  they  have  jour¬ 
neyed  from  the  lands  of  the  rising  to  the 
home  of  the  setting  sun,  and  now  they 
are  about  to  reunite  amidst  the  solitudes 
of  the  eastern  seas.  Since  the  dispersion 
of  Babel  no  such  meeting  has  the  world 
witnessed.  It  is  the  denouement  of  an 
epic — of  an  epic  recounting  the  long  w:ir 
between  Man  and  Nature,  and  ending 
with  seating  him  victorious  in  her  last 
asylum. 


The  Stronomt  Bank  in  thk  World. — The 
Bank  of  Genoa,  which  has  been  in  existence  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  has  perhaps,  proved  itself  the 
strongest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  in  its  history,  that  its  admin¬ 
istration  has  always  been  as  permanent  and  un¬ 
changeable  as  that  of  the  republic  has  been  agi¬ 
tated  and  fluctuating.  No  alteration  ever  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  governing  and  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  and  two  sovereign  and 
independent  powers  at  war  with  eaeh  other,  have 
been  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  the  slighest  shock  to  the  bank,  or  causing 
it  to  secrete  any  of  its  books  or  treasures. — Apple- 
tone  Cyclopeedia  of  Commercial  AnecdoUt, 


Mr.  Bright,  in  a  recent  speech,  said  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  “  the  most  merciless  of  all  Christian 
countries.”  A  prominent  English  journal  admits 
this  saying  to  be  true,  and  going  back  to  the  his¬ 
torical  character  of  England  in  this  respect,  adds ; 
“  In  the  reigns  of  the  Ilenrys,  600,000  subjects 
and  citizens  of  England  alone  are  computed  to 
have  been  executed  for  the  mere  offense  of  va¬ 
grant  indigence.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
an  unemployed  peasant  was  liable  to  seizure  and 
slavery.  In  the  time  of  James  the  Second,  only 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago,  obnoxious 
citizens  were  sentenced  to  transportation  whole¬ 
sale,  and  sold  by  the  Court  to  the  courtiers,  to  be 
put  up  at  auction  as  slaves  in  the  plantations.” 
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The  autobiography  of  the  second  Cath¬ 
arine  has  become  familiar  to  English  read¬ 
ers  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Herzen  : 
and  a  very  wonderful  story  it  is.  The 
story  of  her  predecessor  is,  however,  even 
more  surprising,  not  only  through  its 
romantic  details,  hut  also  through  the 
difficulty  all  historians  meet  with  in  draw¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  conclusion  from  the  var 
rious  rumors  spread.  The  present  paper 
is  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  life 
of  Catharine  I.,  and,  if  possible,  to  clear 
up  the  doubts  still  existing  as  to  her  ori¬ 
gin. 

According  to  Weber,  Catharine’s  moth¬ 
er  was  a  serf  in  Esthonia,  and  gave  birth 
to  her  without  going  through  the  previ¬ 
ous  church-ceremony.  The  mother’s  own¬ 
er  H’as  a  Lieut.-Colonel  von  Resen,  a  half¬ 
pay  Swedish  officer,  and  he  is  generally  | 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
future  empress.  In  her  third  year  Cath¬ 
arine  lost  both  father  and  mother,  and  the 
village  sexton  took  charge  of  her.  Gliick, 
dean  of  Marienburg,  happening  to  see  her 
during  a  visit,  took  compassion  on  the 
girl,  and  received  her  into  his  family  as  a 
sort  of  companion  to  his  daughters.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Villebois,  however,  Catharine 
was  the  legitimate  daughter  of  a  Polish 
serf  of  the  name  of  Skavronski,  who  fled 
from  his  country  and  settled  in  Dorpat. 
When  Catharine  was  of  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een,  she  was  married  to  a  smart  curlv-head- 
ed  Swedish  dragoon,  probably  in  August, 
1702.  A  week  later  the  young  husband 
was  sent  off  to  reconnoitre  with  his 
squadron,  as  the  Russians  were  advancing 
to  besiege  Marienburg.  The  garrison 
capitulated,  and  GlUck,  with  his  whole 
family  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  Schereme- 
toff,  the  Russian  general,  to  ask  for  mercy. 
The  general  noticed  Catharine,  and  asked 
who  she  was.  And  being  told  that  she 
was  a  foundling,  and  just  married  to  a 
Swedish  dragoon,  he  replied,  “That  is  of 
no  consequence  ;  she  is  mine  and  shall  re¬ 
main  with  me.”  Of  her  husband  nothing 
more  is  known,  except  that  he  probably 
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fell  in  a  skirmish'in  1705.*  Catharine  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  yielded  to  her  fate;  and 
some  months  after,  Menschikoff,  coming 
into  camp,  saw  her,  and  asked  Schereme- 
toff  to  hand  her  over  to  him.  To  this  the 
subordinate  consented;  and  Catharine  was 
no  loser  by  the  change,  for  Menschikoff 
was  a  younger  man,  and  took  such  a  fancy 
to  her,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  whether  he  were  master 
or  slave.  A  little  while  after,  the  czar 
dined  with  Menschikoflf ;  saw  Catharine  ; 
heard  her  story ;  and — we  will  pass  over 
honest  Webers  details.  After  the  czar’s 
departure,  she  bitterly  reproached  Men¬ 
schikoff  for  his  subserviency  ;  but  Peter 
soon  returned  and  made  up  matters  with 
her.  Three  days  latter  he  said  to  Men¬ 
schikoff,  “  I  shall  keep  Catharine — she 
pleases  me ;  you  must  give  her  up  to  me ;” 
and  the  favorite  most  politely  complied. 

When  Peter  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Moscow,  he  sent  Catharine  thither  under 
an  escort,  and  made  her  live  in  great  re¬ 
tirement  during  two  or  three  years, 
though  he  visited  her  nearly  every  night. 
In  1703  she  joined  the  Greek  confession, 
the  Czarowitz  Alexei  acting  as  her  god¬ 
father.  By  degrees  the  czar  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  ministers  at  the  modest  house  of 
his  beloved,  and  allowed  her  to  be  present 
at  the  conferences.  The  correct  judgment 
she  displayed;  the  tact  with  which  she 
read  Peter’s  character  and  humor;  the 
calmness  with  which  she  watched  his  out¬ 
bursts  of  passion ;  and  her  care  for  his 
health — rendered  her  daily  more  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  enamoured  czar ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  privately  married  her  in  1707. 
This  may  have  been  an  invention,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  legitimating  her 
daughter  Anne,  who  was  bom  in  March, 
1707.  At  an  early  period  of  the  liaison, 
however,  Peter  gave  his  mistress  the  title 

*  Busay  Rabutin  declares  that  the  husband  lived 
much  longer,  and  that  Catharine  frequently  saw 
him  in  private.  The  czar  caught  them  once  to¬ 
gether  ;  gave  them  both  a  hearty  thrashing,  and 
sent  the  husband  to  Siberia. 
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of  Gossuradina.  In  December,  1709, 
Catharine  was  delivered  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  ;  and  on  March  17th,  1711,  the 
day  on  which  Peter  set  out  for  the  Polish 
war,  he  declared  Catharine  his  legitimate 
consort. 

Catharine  accompanied  the  czar  on  this 
campaign,  in  w’hich  the  Russian  army  ran 
such  an  imminent  risk  of  extermination  on 
the  Pruth.  According  to  popular  report, 
Catharine  gave  all  her  Jewels  to  make  up 
the  sum  required  to  bribe  the  Grand  Viz¬ 
ier  ;  and  though  we  have  no  certain  proof 
of  this,  the  czar  took  advantage  of  it  to 
found  the  order  of  St.  Cathsirine,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  czarina’s  presence  at  the 
battle  with  the  Turks,  where  she  behaved 
with  all  the  dauntlessness  of  a  man.  In 
1716  and  1717  Catharine  accompanied 
the  czar  on  his  journey  in  foreign  parts, 
hut  remained  in  Holland  when  he  preced¬ 
ed  to  Paris.  On  their  way  hack  the  czaric 
couple  visited  Berlin ;  and  the  Margra¬ 
vine  of  Baireuth  supplies  us  wdth  a  most 
pregnant  account  ot  the  visit  in  her 
“  Memoirs.” 

The  czar  had  requested  the  use  of  Mon- 
hijou  (a  country  seat  belonging  to  the 
oueen),  w’hich  was  most  disagreeable  to 
the  latter,  because  she  knew  in  what  a  state 
her  house  would  be  left.  Hence  she  re¬ 
moved  every  thing  fragile.  The  czar, 
his  w’ife,  and  suite  arrived  at  Monhijou  by 
water,  and  were  received  by  the  king  and 
queen  on  the  river  bank.  So  soon  as  the 
czar  landed  he  gave  the  king  his  hand, 
with  the  words,  “  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  my  dear  Frederick.”  He  then  went 
up  to  the  queen  and  tried  to  embrace  her ; 
but  was  repulsed.  The  czarina  began  by 
kissing  the  queen’s  hand,  which  she  re¬ 
peated  several  times.  Then  she  introduc¬ 
ed  to  her  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  and  four  hundred  so-called  ladies 
in  her  suite.  They  were  mostly  German 
serving  -  wenches,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  nurses,  bedchamber  -  women, 
cooks,  and  laundresses.  Nearly  each  of 
these  creatures  carried  a  richly-dressed 
babe  in  her  arms ;  and  when  asked 
whether  the  children  were  their  ihvn  they 
replied  with  a  curtsey  d  la  Iltisse,  “  The 
czar  did  me  the  honor  to  make  me  this 
child.”*  So  soon  as  the  czar  saw  the 
Princess  Friedrika,  then  eight  years  of 
age,  he  recognized  her,  as  he  had  seen 

•  Probably  the  margravine  saw  one  or  two  chil¬ 
dren;  but  memoir-writers  in  those  days  liked 
amusing  their  readers  more  than  telling  the  truth. . 


her  five  ye.ars  before.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  scratched  her  face  all  over  in 
his  attempts  to  kiss  her.  She  boxed  his 
ears,  and  resisted  as  much  as  she  could, 
saying  that  she  would  have  none  of 
this  familiarity,  w’hich  dishonored  her. 
The  czar  laughed  heartily  at  this  notion,* 
and  conversed  some  time  w’ith  her.  As 
she  had  been  taught,  she  spoke  to  him 
about  his  fleet  and  conquests ;  and  this 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  repeatedly 
said  to  the  czarina  that  he  would  will- 
ingly  give  one  of  his  provinces  to  have 
such  a  child. 

According  to  the  margravine,  the  czar¬ 
ina  was  “  short  and  stumpy,  very  brown, 
and  possessed  neither  air  nor  grace.  One 
needed  only  to  see  her  to  guess  her  low 
birth.  Through  her  ridiculous  dress  she 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  German  act¬ 
ress,  who  had  bought  her  clothes  at  a 
second-hand  shop.  She  was  dressed  ct  Tan- 
tique,  and  overloaded  with  silver  and 
tinsel.  Her  stomacher  was  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  in  a  most  peculiar  design, 
— a  double  eagle,  whose  wings  M’ere  made 
of  very  small  and  badly-set  diamonds. 
She  had  a  dozen  orders,  and  the  same 
number  of  relics  and  pictures  of  saints 
fastened  along  the  waist  of  her  dress,  so 
that  when  she  walked  you  fancied  you 
heard  a  mule ;  for  all  these  orders  rattled 
together  and  produced  a  precisely  similar 
'sound.  The  czar,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  tall  and  good-looking ;  his  face  was 
handsome,  but  its  expression  so  rough  as 
to  produce  fear.  He  was  dressed  in  sail¬ 
or’s  fashion.  The  czarina,  who  spoke 
German  very  badly,  and  did  not  quite 
understand  all  that  the  queen  said  to  her, 
ordered  her  fool  in,  and  conversed  with 
her  in  Russian.  Tliis  poor  creature  was 
a  Princess  Golyzin,  and  was  compelled  to 
play  this  part  in  order  to  save  her  life,  as 
she  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  czar :  she  received  the  knout 
twice.  Her  gossip  caused  the  czarina  to 
laugh  loudly.” 

The  margravine  assumes  that  it  is  well 
known  that  Peter  W'as  poisoned  in  his 
youth,  which  affected  his  nerves,  and  fre¬ 
quently  brought  on  fits.  He  had  one  of 
the  latter  at  dinner;  and  as  he  had  his 
knife  in  his  hand,  the  queen  leaped  up  in 
grejit  terror,  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
Peter,  however,  declared  he  would  not 
hurt  her,  and  seized  her  hand,  which  he 
squeezed  so  hard  that  she  screamed  for 
mercy  ;  at  which  Peter  laughed,  and  said 
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that  she  had  more  delicate  bones  than  his 
Catharine.  So  soon  as  the  Russian  court 
departed,  the  queen  hurried  to  Monbijou, 
and  found  such  desolation  that  she  was 
obliged  to  have  nearly  the  whole  house 
rebuilt. 

Peter  returned  to  Russia  for  the  melan¬ 
choly  catastrophe  of  his  son  Alexei.  We 
have  directly  opposed  testimony  as  to  the 
share  Catharine  had  in  this  occurrence. 
Those  authors  who  are  generally  disposed 
to  judge  the  czarina  favorably,  declare 
that  she  tried  to  interfere ;  while  her  op¬ 
ponents,  among  them  Villebois,  assert 
that  this  conduct  was  feigned,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  she  was  the  cause  of  the 
murder,  as  she  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  youth. 
For  several  years  Catharine  retained  the 
unaltered  confidence  and  esteem  of  her 
husband,  who  oflen  expressed  his  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  way  in  which  she  behaved  as 
empress,  while  never  forgetting  that  she 
was  not  born  to  the  purple.  He  undertook 
hardly  any  thing  without  her;  and  she 
accompanied  him  on  the  dangerous  Per¬ 
sian  campaign  of  1722,  sharing  all  his 
fatigues  and  peril.  As  a  reward  for  this, 
Peter  had  her  solemnly  crowned  empress 
in  Moscow  in  May,  1724. 

Peter  thus  raised  the  wife  of  his  heart 
to  the  highest  position  in  his  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  wished  to  secure  her 
future  in  the  event  of  his  death  ;  and  yet, 
before  he  sank  into  the  grave,  she  ran  a 
terrible  risk  of  being  toj)pled  from  her 
height.  The  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
czarina  were  her  first  chamberlain,  Mons 
de  la  Croix,  and  his  sister,  her  first  lady- 
in-waiting,  the  widow  of  General  von 
Balk.  Not  only  were  they  the  channels 
through  which  petitions  reached  Catha¬ 
rine — and  probably  they  did  not  go  unre¬ 
warded  for  their  intercession — but  Peter 
formed  a  suspicion  that  Mons  was  too 
intimate  with  his  consort,  and  that  Frau 
von  Balk  was  the  go-between.  The  liaison 
seems  to  have  been  tolerably  notorious ; 
and  Villebois  declares  that  every  body  at 
court  was  aware  of  the  czarina’s  passion 
for  Mons.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  czar 
collected  proofs  which  did  not  allow  him 
longer  to  doubt  about  his  consort’s  guilt ; 
but  no  one  has  as  yet  told  us  of  what 
nature  these  proofs  were.  At  any  rate, 
neither  the  conduct  of  Peter  nor  of  Catha¬ 
rine  in  the  affair  seems  to  show  that  sub¬ 
stantial  proofs  were  acquired.  On  the 
evening  of  November  19th  the  czar  had 
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been  to  see  one  of  his  pages,  who  was  ill. 
When  he  returned  home  he  found  his 
family  together,  surrounded  by  the  officers 
of  the  court.  He  ordered  Mons  to  look 
at  the  clock,  and  it  was  past  nine;  on 
which  the  czar  said,  “It  is  time  to  be 
gone,”  and  retired  to  his  bedroom,  and 
the  courtiers  proceeded  home.  Mons  had 
undressed,  and  was  smoking  a  pipe,  when 
General  Uschakoff  came  in,  told  him  he 
was  arrested,  took  his  sword  and  key, 
sealed  up  every  thing,  and  conducted  him 
to  his  own  house.  The  czar  was  there, 
and  looked  at  Mons  disdainfully,  but  mere¬ 
ly  said,  “  Are  you  here  ?”  and  went  away. 
On  the  next  morning  Mons  w’as  conveyed 
to  the  cabinet-chancery,  where  Peter  also 
was ;  and  Mons,  on  seeing  the  latter,  fell 
into  a  fainting  fit.  He  was  let  blood,  and 
the  czar  or^red  that  time  should  be 
granted  him  to  recover. 

Various  reports  exist  as  to  the  further 
progress  of  this  examination.  It  certainly 
appears,  so  far  as  came  out  before  the  tn- 
bunal,  that  the  sole  charge  brought  for¬ 
ward  w’as  that  the  brother  and  sister  had 
received  presents  and  misapplied  the  czar¬ 
ina’s  confidence ;  and  Mons  seemed  to 
have  at  once  confessed  the  truth  of  this. 
Many  authors  have  believed  that  he  did  it 
nobly  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  czarina, 
as  he  knew  what^his  real  offense  was,  and 
by  confessing  to  the  money  question  there 
was  no  occasion  for  going  into  the  amour. 
But  when  w'e  bear  in  mind  the  awful  cor¬ 
ruption  obtaining  at  the  Russian  court,  it 
is  possible  that  Mons  was  selected  as  a 
warning  example  for  the  rest.  On  the 
other  'hand,  we  can  scarce  believe  that 
Catharine,  if  conscious  of  guilt,  would 
have  ventured  to  intercede  lor  Mons,  as 
we  know  that  she  did  from  several  quar¬ 
ters.  The  appeal  was  in  vain ;  and  on 
November  26th  Mons  was  removed  to  the 
citadel.  When  he  passed  through  the 
court-yard,  on  which  the  windows  of  the 
imperial  princesses  looked,  in  whose  daily 
society  he  had  lived  so  long,  they  came  up 
to  the  window,  and  he  tooK  a  reverential 
farewell  of  them.  The  czar  himself  is  said 
to  have  visited  him  before  his  death,  and 
to  have  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
lose  him ;  but  it  could  not  be  altered. 
Mons  was  beheaded,  and  his  body  put  on 
a  wheel.  Frau  von  Balk  received  eleven 
blows  of  the  knout  and  was  banished  to 
Tobolsk,  but  was  recalled  after  Peter’s 
death. 

There  are  various  anecdotes  in  existence 
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about  the  conduct  of  the  czar  to  his  wife 
on  this  occasion.  Villeboie  says  that  he 
heard  from  a  French  waiting-maid  on  the 
two  princesses,  how  the  czar  one  evening, 
on  returning  from  the  citadel,  unexpect¬ 
edly  entered  his  daughters’  apartments. 
“  lie  looked,”  said  the  lady,  “  so  fearful, 
so  threatening,  so  beside  himself,  that 
.  every  body  was  frightened  on  seeing  him 

come  in.  He  was  pale  as  death,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  and  rolled.  Ilis  face  and  his 
whole  body  were  affected  by  a  convulsive 
quivering.”  lie  .walked  up  and  down  the 
room  several  times  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  one,  and  casting  such  terrible 
glances  at  his  daughters,  that  the  latter, 
startled  and  trembling,  escaped  into  anoth¬ 
er  room.  The  little  Frenchwoman  alone 
was  unable  to  escape,  and  crept  under  the 
I  table,  whence  she  saw  him  draw  his  saber 

I  at  least  twenty  times,  strike  the  table  and 

I  walls  with  it,  make  frightful  gestures, 

I  stamp  his  feet,  throw  on  the  ground  his 

I  hat  and  every  thing  within  his  reach.  As 

he  went  away  he  slammed  the  door  so 
violently  as  to  break  it.  We  do  not  find 
that  he  performed  similar  scenes  with 
Catharine.  Lefort,  the  Saxon  envoy, 
merely  tells  us,  that  on  November  2l8t 
she  interceded  with  her  consort  for  Mons, 
and  was  ordered  once  for  all  not  to  bring 
the  matter  up  again.  Elsewhere  we  read 
that  the  czar  became  angry  at  Catharine’s 
repeated  appeals.  He  was  standing  w'itb 
her  at  the  time  before  a  window  of  Ve¬ 
netian  plate-glass,  and  he  said,  Look  at 
this  glass ;  it  is  mean  stuff ;  the  fire  has 
ennobled  it,  and  now  it  is  the  ornament 
of  my  palace :  but  a  blow  from  mv  hand 
can  restore  it  to  its  original  dust after 
which  he  smashed  the  window.  Catharine 
answered  with  a  sigh,  “  Was  its  destruc¬ 
tion  a  deed  W'orthy  you?  and  has  your 
palace  become  finer  in  consequence  ?”  On 
hearing  this,  the  emperor  embraced  her, 
and  went  away,  but  on  the  same  evening 
sent  her  the  sentences  passed  on  the  two 
prisoners. 

On  the  next  day,  the  story  goes  on,  Peter 
drove  with  Catharine  close  to  the  gallows 
on  which  monsieur’s  head  w^as  nailed  up. 
Catharine  looked  at  the  ghastly  sight 
without  changing  color,  and  merely  said, 
“  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  there  should  be  so 
much  corruption  among  the  courtiers.” 
Villebois  tells  the  same  story,  but  defers 
it,  as  is  more  probable,  till  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  execution.  The  czar  drove 
oat  In  a  sleigh  with  Catharine,  and  quite 
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unexpectedly  went  to  the  spot  where  the 
head  and  limbs  of  the  unhappy  man  were 
put  up.  He  drove  so  close,  that  her 
clothes  touched  the  scaffold,  and  gazed  at 
her  intently  during  the  whole  lime  they 
were  passing  the  spot ;  but  she  was  firm 
enough  to  restrain  her  tears,  and  not  dis¬ 
play  the  slightest  emotion. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  this 
event  and  the  death  of  the  czar  was  scarce 
two  months,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  IMer  revolved 
any  plans  to  prevent  Catharine  succeeding 
him.  A  story  is  told  us,  however,  by  the 
Austrian  envoy.  Hussy  Rabutin,.:,  which 
deserves  mention  here.  Prior  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  campaign,  the  czar  fell  in  love  with 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Prince  Cante- 
mir,  and  intended  to  marry  her  with  the 
left  hand.  Further,  if  the  child  she  would 
soon  give  birth  to  proved  a  boy,  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  declare  him  his  successor.  As  the 
princess,  however,  had  a  fausse  couef^e  at 
Astrachan,  and  the  Persian  campaign  gave 
Catharine  an  opportunity  to  regain  the 
czar’s  favor,  the  Cantemir  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  background.  The  afleo- 
tion  sprang  up  again,  when  the  princess 
came  to  Petersburg,  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Ka- 
butin  also  says  that  the  czar  was  greatly 
estranged  from  Catharine  at  this  time,  so 
that  none  of  the  nobles  dared  to  speak  to 
her ;  the  common  people,  too,  who  re¬ 
garded  the  czarina’s  good  luck,  and  the 
czar’s  lasting  affection  for  her,  as  produced 
by  enchantment,  firmly  believed  that  her 
talisman,  or  compact  with  the  fiend,  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  her  downfall  would 
soon  take  place.  Other  authorities  con¬ 
firm  the  latter  stsitement,  and  tell  us  that 
the  czar  was  very  disturbed  in  mind  about 
this  time ;  still  this  is  explicable  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  thinking  of  the 
future  of  the  empire  he  had  created, 
which  he  must  leave  to  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  death  of  Peter  the  Great  must 
have  been  quite  natural,  or  else  the  report¬ 
ers  would  not  have  failed  to  lay  it  to  the 
charge  of  Catharine.  He  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  badly-cured  disease,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  caught  at  Riga  in 
1721.  In  August,  1724,  he  was  present  at 
the  consecration  of  a  church  at  Zarskoie 
Selo,  on  which  occasion  three  thousand 
bottles  of  wine  were  emptied ;  the  czar 
taking  such  a  large  share  that  ho  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  some  time. 
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Hardly  recovered,  ho  went  to  Schlttssel- 
burpf,  and  thence  to  Novgorod  and  the 
furthest  end  of  Lake  Ilmen,  to  inspect 
some  salt-works.  When  at  Lachta,  on 
October  27th,  he  saw  an  overloaded  boat 
sink,  and  waded  into  the  water  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  crew.  In  the  night  he  felt 
feverish  and  a  violent  burning  in  his  inside, 
and  hence  returned  to  Petersburg.  Ere 
long,  however,  he  was  at  his  old  tricks 
again:  on  the  14th  of  January,  N.8.,  ho 
held  a  mock  conclave  for  the  election  of  a 
new  pope,  and  drank  so  heavily  that  his 
illness  was  rendered  much  worse.  Shortly 
afterward  the  physicians  began  to  feel 
alarmed,  for  a  surgical  operation  offered 
but  slight  hopes  of  recovery.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  N.s.,  the  czar  was  in 
great  pain  and  felt  very  ill ;  but  would 
not  give  up  drinking,  or  keep  his  room. 
On  the  30lh,  x.s.,  he  had  a  relapse :  his 
confessor  did  not  leave  him  again,  and 
Menschikoff  was  called  to  him  during  the 
night.  On  February  1st  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  czar  in  the  palace-chap¬ 
el,  which  Catharine  and  the  grandees  at¬ 
tended,  dressed  in  black.  On  the  2d  an 
altar  was  put  up  near  his  bedroom,  and  he 
received  the  holy  sacrament.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th  an  order  was  issued  that,  “  for 
the  salvation  of  the  monarch,”  all  persons 
imprisoned  for  five  years  should  be  at  once 
released,  and  dangerous  criminals,  with 
the  exception  of  those  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  and  murderers,  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  end  of  five  years’  servi¬ 
tude.  In  the  afternoon  the  patient  grew 
worse,  and  the  clergy  prayed  over  him, 
and  gave  him  extreme  unction.  Ills  suf¬ 
ferings  became  frightful,  and  his  yells  of 
pain  echoed  through  the  palace.  “  See  by 
me,”  he  said  to  those  around,  “  what  a 
wretched  creature  a  man  is.”  On  the 
7th,  at  2  A.M.,  he  asked  for  pen  and  paper, 
but  could  only  produce  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  supposed  to  mean,  “  Deliver 
every  thing — ”  When  those  around  him 
wished  to  kiss  his  hand  in  farcw«tll,  the 
czar  declined  it,  and  said,  “  Afterward.”* 
By  the  bed  of  the  unconscious  man  knelt 
the  Archbishops  of  Novgorod  and  Twer, 
and  the  Archimandrite  of  the  Tschudow 
monastery,  and  the  first  was  speaking 
of  the  Redeemer,  when  the  czar,  as  if 
awaking  from  death,  raised  himself,  and 
said  in  a  faint  voice,  “  This  alone  quenches 

*  It  is  the  Russian  fashion  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
tha  dead. 


my  thirst:  this  alone  refreshes  me.”  To 
the  questions  asked  him,  the  czar  replied, 
“  I  believe,  and  hope.”  The  last  words  he 
uttered  were,  “  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou 
my  unbelief.”  A  few  hours  before  his 
death,  the  archimandrite  asked  him  to  in¬ 
timate,  by  raising  his  hand,  whether  he 
wished  to  take  the  sacrament  again;  to 
which  he  assented.  lie  died  at  a  quarter 
past  five  on  the  morning  of  February  8th, 
x.s.  Bussy  Rabutin  states  that  the  czar 
on  his  dying  bed  expressed  great  peni¬ 
tence  for  his  sins,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  shed  much  innocent  blood  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  felt  very  grieved  about  the  oc¬ 
currences  with  his  son  ;  but  also  uttered 
a  hope  that  God  would  forgive  his  sins, 
on  account  of  the  good  he  had  done  to 
his  kingdom. 

Catharine  was  not  present  at  the  czar’s 
death,  for  she  had  left  it  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future.  As  we  have  said, 
there  is  no  positive  proof  that  Peter 
wished  to  deprive  her  of  the  succession, 
though  he  had  never  expressly  granted  it 
to  her ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  powerful 
party  entertained  the  design.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Catharine’s  Tow  origin  and. 
former  circumstances  of  life  offended  the 
pride  of  the  Russians;  nor  do  we  find 
that  the  party  opposed  to  her  acted 
through  any  personal  hostility,  though  she 
had  no  lack  of  enviers  and  scandalizers. 
But  it  w’as  known  that  she  was  entirely 
governed  by  Menschikoff,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  had  a  great  many  enemies.  It  was 
equally  certain  that  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  she  had  the  slightest 
claim  to  the  throne;  while  that  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Peter,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Czarowitz  Alexei,  w’as  incontrovertible. 
This  in  itself  would  have  had  no  great 
weight;  but  it  was  a  good  argument  to 
use;  and  the  Boyards  calculated  on  the 
chances  of  a  minority,  as  the  young  grand 
duke  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  The 
Boyards  wished  the  iron  hand  removed, 
which  Peter  the  Great  had  laid  upon  their 
heads.  At  the  same  time  they  desired  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  after  the  fashion  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Poles  and  Swedes  ; 
and  which  was  really  produced  a  few 
years  after,  on  the  accession  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Anne. 

Bassewitz,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  ensuing  events,  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Catharine  I.  was  secured  on  the  throne 
On  the  evening  before  Peter’s  death,  Ja- 
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guschinski,  who  h-id  heard  of  the  agitation  I  found  Bassewitz,  who  was  now  avoided 
among  the  Boyards,  came  to  Bassewitz  in  by  all,  even  by  Jaguschinski ;  but  he  at 
despair,  and  said  to  him :  “  Provide  at  once  went  up  to  the  latter  and  whispered  : 
once  for  your  safety,  unless  ^ou  wish  to  “  Receive  now  the  reward  for  the  kind- 
be  hung  along  with  Menschikoff  to-mor-  ness  you  showed  last  night.  The  czari- 
row.  The  overthrow  of  the  empress  and  na  is  mistress  of  the  treasure,  the  citadel, 
her  family  is  infallible,  unless  it  is  pre-  the  guards,  and  the  synod;  many  mag- 
vented  this  night.”  Bassewitz  at  once  nates  are  on  her  side,  and  even  in  this 
hurried  to  the  czarina,  and  was  ordered  by  assembly  she  has  more  friends  than  you 
her  to  consult  with  Menschikoff.  The  suppose.  Tell  those  present  to  act  ac- 
latter,  who  had  sat  up  with  the  czar  on  cordingljr,  if  they,  care  for  their  lives.” 
the  previous  night,  was  fast  asleep,  and  Jaguschinski  at  once  told  this  to  his 
had  no  idea  of  the  impending  danger,  father-in-law,  the  Grand  Chancelor  Prince 
The  two  at  once  agreed  about  the  raeas-  Gholofkin,  and  the  news  rapidly  spread 
ures  to  be  taken.  Menschikoff  ordered  through  the  room.  When  Bassewitz  be- 
the  chief  officers  of  the  guards  and  other  lieved  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived, 
important  personages  to  come  to  the  em-  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  at  this 
press,  and  had  the  treasure  conveyed  to  appointed  signal  the  two  regiments  of 
the  citadel.  Bassewitz  reported  to  the  guards  played  the  drums  and  surrounded 
czarina,  and  gained  over  General  Buturlin,  the  palace.  When  Repnin  savagely  asked 
The  gentlemen  invited  arrived,  but  the  who  had  given  this  order  without  his 
czarina  was  with  her  dying  husband,  and  knowledge,  Buturlin  declared  he  had  done 
unable  to  leave  him.  Bassewitz,  however,  so  by  command  of  the  empress,  to  whom 
drew  her  away  to  the  council  room  with  every  patriot  owed  obedience.  At  this 
the  following  words:  “Your  majesty  is  moment  Menschikoff  stepped  among  the 
of  no  use  here,  and  there  no  decision  can  startled  assembly,  in  which  no  one  dared 
be  arrived  at  without  you.  Your  hero  to  speak,  but  surveyed  the  others  with 
placed  the  crown  on  your  head,  not  that  glances  of  suspicion.  Ere  long  the  em- 
you  should  pine  away  in  tears,  but  that  press  also  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
you  might  rule :  his  soul  only  remains  in  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  addressed  the 
his  body,  in  order  to  take  with  it  the  cer-  meeting  in  the  following  terms  : 
tainty  that  you  know  how  to  prove  your-  “  In  spite  of  my  grief  I  have  come,  my 
self  worthy  of  him  when  he  can  no  longer  children,  to  dispel  the  just  apprehensions 
support  you.”  Catharine  replied  with  which  you  must  naturally  entertain  ;  and 
noble  impetuosity,  “  He,  you,  and  the  to  inform  you  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
whole  world  shall  see  that  I  am !”  and  will  of  my  ever  -  beloved  consort,  who 
proceeded  to  the  cabinet  majestically,  but  shared  his  throne  with  me,  I  am  willing 
wi'h  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  spoke  of  the  to  devote  the  rest  of  mv  life  to  the  heavy- 
rights  which  her  coronation  gave  her,  and  cares  of  government.  If  the  grand  prince 
of  the  evils  of  a  minority ;  but  at  the  will  listen  to  my  instructions,  I  shall  per- 
same  time  declared  that  she  did  not  intend  haps  have  in  my  sorrow'ful  widowhood 
to  exclude  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  from  the  consolation  of  forming  for  you  an 
the  throne,  but  that  it  should  be  secured  emperor  who  is  worthy  of  the  blood  and 
him  after  her  death.  At  the  same  time  name  of  the  one  you  have  just  lost.” 
promises  of  rewards  and  promotions  for  Menschikoff,  who  was  now  certain  of 
all  present  were  not  spared.  After  they  his  affair,  replied  as  first  senator  and  mag- 
had  made  these  arrangements  the  major-  nate,  in  the  name  of  all,  that  a  declaration 
ity  left  the  palace,  while  Menschikoff  and  of  such  significance  for  the  tranquillity 
Bassewit?  consulted  for  an  hour  in  the  and  welfare  of  the  empire  required  due 
czarina’s  presence  about  the  measures  to  consideration  ;  hence  he  requested  the 
be  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  night  empress  to  allow  them  to  hold  a  free  and 
was  spent  in  informing  the  czarina’s  ad-  patriotic  council,  so  that  nothing  done  in 
herents  of  what  was  expected  from  them  this  affair  might  deserve  a  reproach  from 
in  the  crisis.  the  nation  and  from  posterity.  Catharine 

The  opposition  magnates  in  the  mean  declared  that  she  acted  in  the  matter 
while  assembled  at  the  house  of  Prince  more  with  regard  to  the  general  welfare 
Dimitri  Golyzin,  and  so  soon  as  they  than  for  the  sake  of  her  own  advantage; 
heard  of  the  czar’s  death  they  hurried  to  hence  she  left  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  palace.  In  the  antechamber  they  herself  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
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the  council,  and  not  only  permitted  them 
to  consult  together,  but  ordered  them  to 
weigh  every  thing  thoroughly :  she  would 
behave  in  accordance  with  their  sentence. 

After  a  formal  discussion,  in  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Novgorod  supported  Cath¬ 
arine  warmly,  MenschikofF carried  the  day 
by  shouting,  “  Long  live  our  excellent 
monarch,  the  Empress  Catharine !”  In 
an  instant  the  whole  assembly  repeated 
the  words ;  and  no  one  wished  to  be  last. 
After  which  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  the  empress ;  and  Menschilcoif  said : 
“  We  recognize  thee  as  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  empress  and  mistress,  and  devote 
to  thee  our  property  and  our  lives.”* 
Catharine  answered  that  she  only  wished 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  country.  All 
kissed  her  hand,  and  she  then  showed 
herself  at  the  window  to  the  guards,  whom 
their  officers  encouraged  to  cheer,  while 
Menscliikoff  threw  money  out  to  them. 

Catharine  was  too  sensible  a  woman  to 
punish  the  opposition  to  her  accession, 
and  nearly  the  only  person  who  suffered 
was  a  man  to  whom  she  so  greatly  owed 
the  throne — the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod, 
lie  appears  to  have  been  an  ambitious  but 
narrow-minded  prelate,  who  chiefly  sup¬ 
ported  the  czarina  because  he  wished  to 
be  made  primate ;  when  this  was  refused 
him,  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  new  government  rather  too  openly. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  banished  for 
life  to  a  remote  monastery  on  the  Dwina. 

Catharine’s  reign,  up  to  her  death  in 
July,  1726,  was  tolerably  uneventful.  As 
usual,  her  decease  was  ascribed  to  poison, 
although  there  was  no  proof  of  this  ;  and 
people  could  not  even  agree  as  to  the 
real  culprit.  According  to  some,  poison 
was  given  her  at  a  banquet  in  a  glass  of 
strong  liquor :  according  to  others,  Devier, 
Menschikoff’s  opponent,  handed  her  a 
poisoned  pear.  Villebois  makes  her  die 
of  a  dose  of  medicine,  which  Menschikoff 
gave  her  in  her  last  illness.  Her  bed- 

•  We  wonder  whether  Catharine  and  Menechi- 
koif  thought  of  their  first  meeting  and  former 
connection. 


chamber- woman,  Ganna,  drank  the  rest, 
found  it  unpleasantly  tasted,  and  a  few 
days  after  fell  ill ;  upon  which  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  Italian,  gave  her  an  antidote, 
but  she  never  recovered  her  health.  *  The 
empress’s  mode  of  life,  and  the  account 
of  her  illness,  make  her  death  appear 
perfectly  natural,  and  the  result  of  the 
former.  The  dipsomania  prevalent  at  the 
court  of  Peter  the  Great  raged  equally 
during  that  of  Catharine.  The  Saxon 
secretary  of  the  embassy  writes  in  August 
1726:  “When  Prince  Men  schikofl' visits 
the  czarina  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to 
her  bedside,  he  asks,  ‘  What  shall  we 
drink  ?  Would  your  majesty  like  a  nip 
of  spirits  ?’  When  a  good  dose  has  been 
swallowed,  they  go  on  till  late  night  drink¬ 
ing  wine  and  prostoi  (common  spirits)  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  are  rarely  sober, 
but  always  muzzy  and  stupid.”  This  was 
the  real  poison  that  Menschikoff  gave 
Catharine.  In  addition  to  brandy,  she 
was  greatly  given  to  powerful  Hungarian 
wine.  Her  mode  of  living,  too,  was  ir¬ 
regular  ;  and  she  was  fond  of  walking 
about  in  the  moonlight  all  night  dn-ing 
the  spring  and  autumn.  As  early  as 
March,  1726,  she  suffered  from  swollen 
feet,  and  the  swelling  gradually  ascended 
till  she  died  on  May  17th,  1727,  of  an  ab¬ 
scess  in  the  breast,  combined  with  dropsy. 
She  is  said  to  have  expired  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  senses,  ana  to  have  risen  and 
received  the  sacrament  just  before  her 
death.  By  her  will  she  left  the  empire  to 
Peter,  the  son  of  the  murdered  czarowkz; 
and  large  portions  to  her  two  daughters. 
There  was  no  opposition :  the  Grand 
Prince  Peter  was  proclaimed  as  the  Czar 
Peter  H.  amid  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
and  homage  was  done  him.  But  Men¬ 
schikoff  remained  the  real  ruler,  as  he  had 
been  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  I. 

L.  W. 


*  The  medicine  might  have  been  nnpoisoned 
and  yet  disagree  with  the  Ganna,  and  the  antidote 
only  make  her  worse.  Besides,  Menschikoff  had 
not  the  slightest  motive  to  hasten  the  czarina’s 
death  during  her  last  illness. 
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From  tho  London  Quarterly. 

THACKERAY  AND  MODERN  FICTION.* 


During  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  we  were  startled  by  the  loss  our 
literature  had  sustained,  in  the  very  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  greatest  humorist  of  the 
age,  affection  has  paid  numerous  tributes 
to  his  memory,  and  criticism  has  made 
many  efforts,  for  the  most  part  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  appreciative  spirit,  to  determine 
his  true  position.  The  Times,  indeed, 
perhaps  too  mindful  of  ancient  feuds,  and 
the  terrible  satire  of  the  “  Essay  on  Thun¬ 
der  and  Small  Beer,”  and  possibly  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  too  favorably  the  unspar- 
i  ng  critic  of  that  “  Snob  ”  family,  of  the 
tendencies  and  faults  of  one  whose  great 
divisions  it  is  itself  only  too  faithful  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  dismissed  the  great  author 
in  little  more  space  than  it  would  have 
taken  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  the  “  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Steyne,”  or  to  recite  the  distin¬ 
guished  services  rendered  to  the  country 
by  some  departed  diplomatist  who  had 
once  figured  at  the  illustrious  court  of 
“  Plumpernickel.”  But,  to  the  honor  of 
our  press,  this  was  the  only  instance  of 
any  want  of  thorough  cordiality  in  the 
honor  paid  to  the  dead ;  and  even  here 
we  have  to  complain  only  of  the  want  of 
that  fullness  which  the  occasion  demand¬ 
ed,  not  of  the  expression  of  any  unkindly 
feeling  or  depreciating  estimate.  Else¬ 
where  every  jealousy  seemed  to  be  buried 
in  that  grave,  round  which  so  many  of  our 
intellectual  mr.gnates  had  gathered  in  un¬ 
feigned  grief;  and  the  only  rivalry  has 
been  as  to  who  should  do  most  honor  to 
one  not  more  admired  for  his  matchless 
genius,  than  loved  for  his  noble,  unselfish 
heart.  Many  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  discussed  his  merits  in  a  style  as 
creditable  to  the  writers  as  to  their  sub¬ 
ject.  With  tho  monthlies  of  February 
came  the  brief  but  characteristic  utter- 


•  Vamity  Fair.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Pendenni*.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

TTu  Nevcome*.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Etmond  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Amrora  Floyd.  By  M.  E  Braddon. 
Eit  Lynne.  By  Mrs.  H.  Wood. 


I  ances  of  men  whose  names  are  well  known 
— Dickens’s  graceful  memorial  of  his 
friend,  full  of  a  true  feeling  which  gave  it 
its  best  charm — Henry  Kingsley's  char¬ 
acteristic  chapter  of  personal  reminiscen¬ 
ces —  Professor  Masson’s  more  careful 
criticisms,  which,  however,  are  but  sketch¬ 
es  hardly  worthy  of  the  reviewer’s  fame 
— Anthony  Trollope’s  loving  and  tender 
epitaph.  If  we  may  deem  that  the  eulogy 
has  in  some  cases  been  excessive,  and  th.at 
higher  merit  has  been  claimed  for  his 
work  than  that  to  which  it  is  fairly  en¬ 
titled  ;  if,  especially,  we  can  not  altogether 
sympathize  in  the  complaint  embodied  in 
some  verses  headed  “  1701  and  1863  ”  in 
the  CornhiU,  we  can  certainly  understand 
the  source  from  which  what  we  deem  an 
error  springs,  and  can  heartily  respect  the 
feeling  by  which  it  has  been  prompted.  A 
man  of  brilliant  talents,  high  principles, 
and  generous  impulses,  whose  powers 
w’ere  always  employed  on  the  side  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  righteousness,  who  had  what 
Tennyson  describes  as  the  true  dower  of 
the  poet,  “  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn,  the  love  of  love,”  who  has  done 
great  service  as  the  keen  but  kindly  satir¬ 
ist  of  the  age  in  exposing  its  foibles,  re¬ 
buking  its  vices,  and  correcting  some  of 
its  follies,  has  passed  away  from  our 
midst.  It  is  right  that  we  should  render 
due  honor  to  his  worth  ;  and  if,  in  the  de¬ 
sire  to  do  this  worthily,  there  should  some¬ 
times  have  been  an  exaggerated  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  merit,  we  can  pardon  it  far 
more  easily  than  a  carping  criticism  which 
should  fail  to  deal  justly  with  one  who 
was  always  so  lenient  in  his  judgments  of 
others. 

Besides  the  fugitive  articles  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  we  have  already 
had  a  volume  on  Thackeray  the  Humor¬ 
ist,  and  Jfan  of  Letters,  which  merits 
passing  notice  as  an  egregious  example  of 
a  book-making  which  is  discreditable  to 
the  literary  craft.  It  is  simply  an  un¬ 
worthy  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
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n.inie  of  the  grejit  author.  Even  in  this  I 
age  of  steam  it  was  not  to  he  expected  I 
that  within  a  few  weeks  of  Thackeray’s 
death  any  volume,  even  though  only  seek¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  place  between  “the  news¬ 
paper  or  review  article,  and  the  more 
elaborate  biography  which  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  due  course,”  could  be  produced, 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  author,  or 
be  of  any  real  service  to  the  ptiblic.  The 
volume  to  which  we  allude  has  equaled, 
if  not  surj)as8ed,  our  w’orst  anticipations. 
For  a  small  book  of  two  hundred  and  ; 
twenty  pages,  in  the  preparation  of  which  j 
the  scissors  and  paste  have  been  very  ex¬ 
tensively  put  in  requisition,  that  portion 
of  her  imijesty’s  lieges  who  desire  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  great  author 
whose  yellow-covered  serials  have  so  often 
delighted  and  instructed  them,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  no  less  than  seven  sliillings  ; 
and  sixpence.  Let  no  man  order  the  w'ork 
under  the  expectation  of  finding  any  i 
critical  analysis  of  Thackeray’s  character-  j 
istics  as  a  man  of  letters,  or  gaining  any  j 
great  information  relative  either  to  the  j 
man  or  the  author.  The  arrangement  is  ; 
not  lucid,  the  style  is  not  vigorous,  very  j 
few  of  the  facts  are  new.  Of  the  “  anec- ! 
dotes  and  reminiscences,”  the  great  major- 1 
ity  had  previously  appeared  in  the  news- ; 
papers ;  and  though  we  are  glad  enough  j 
to  have  them  collected  and  put  in  this  ^ 
more  permanent  form,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  a  seven-and-sixpenny  memoir 
should  contain  something  more  than  bis 
crambe  repetita.  Nor  do  our  complaints 
end  here;  for,  of  what  is  inserted,  we 
could  very  well  have  dispensed  with 
twelve  pages  devoted  to  the  unhappy  epi¬ 
sode  connected  with  the  Garrick  Club. 
No  doubt  Thackeray  was  right  in  the 
main,  though  possibly  a  little  too  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  no  doubt,  too,  the  criticism  which 
led  to  the  dispute  was  ungenerous  and  un¬ 
just;  probably  Mr.  Dickens  erred  in  the 
course  he  pursued  between  the  disputants: 
but  it  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
better  if  the  whole  affair  had  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  “  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  ;” 
and  assuredly  the  space  which  it  occupies 
in  these  brief  memorials  is  utterly  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  real  importance. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  our  northern  friends  for  the 
fullest  and  most  genial  sketches  of  Thack¬ 
eray  that  have  yet  appeared.  The  brief 
notice  by  Mr.  Ilannay,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening 


Courant,  is  marked  by  discrimination  and 
full  of  personal  interest.  But  still  more 
complete  and  valuable  is  the  elalwrate 
paper  in  our  cotemporary,  the  North 
British — rich  in  its  personal  recollections, 
minute  and  pains-taking  in  its  record  of 
the  author’s  literary  career,  acute  and 
thoughtful  in  its  critical  observations,  and 
every  where  breathing  that  spirit  of  hearty 
.admiration  which  Thackeray  never  failed 
to  inspire  in  those  who  were  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  him.  The  contrast 
between  this  paper  and  the  more  preten¬ 
tious  biography  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  is  very  striking.  Much  as  we  ad¬ 
mire  it,  however,  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
has  at  all  preoccupied  the  ground  which 
we  had  marked  out  for  ourselves  prior  to 
its  appearance.  With  the  personal  history 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  as  it  has  left 
its  impress  on  the  writings  of  our  great 
satirist.  It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  literary  characteristics  and  moral  and 
religious  tendencies  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
and  to  pass  from  that  to  a  general  survey 
of  recent  works  of  fiction,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  influence  which  they  are  likely  to 
exert.  We  fear  that  we  sh.all  find  that 
the  loss  of  Thackeray  is  specially  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  because  of  the  rise  of  a  school 
formed  after  an  entirely  different  model, 
and  inculcating  very  opposite  lessons  from 
those  which  it  was  his  constant  study  to 
enforce.  Ilis  course  as  a  novelist  beg.an 
with  efforts  to  counteract  the  morbid  ten¬ 
dencies  of  such  books  as  Bui  wer’s  Eugene 
Aram  and  Ainsworth’s  Jack  Sheppard / 
both  of  which,  though  very  dissimilar  in 
many  respects,  were  alike  objectionable, 
as  serving  to  throw  a  romantic  interest 
round  vice.  An  epidemic  of  the  same 
character  has  recently  broken  out  with 
even  increased  violence ;  and  we  know  no 
one  who  could  have  done  more  to  restore 
the  diseased  appetite  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  to  a  more  healthy  tone.  Unhappily,  he 
is  gone,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  in  some 
other  way  the  desired  corrective  may  be 
supplied.  Meanwhile  we  m.ay  do  some 
little  service  by  pointing  out  the  marked 
contrast  between  a  writer  like  Thackeray 
and  the  Eliots,  Braddons,  Collinses,  and 
other  favorites  of  the  circulating  library ; 
and  by  indicating  some  of  the  mischief 
which  these  latter  are  working  with  much 
subtlety,  but  not  with  less  fatal  effect. 

Thackeray  is  in  fiction  what  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  are  in  painting.  Whether 
the  characteristics  of  that  school  be  a 
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Striving  after  purity  and  simplicity,  a  scru¬ 
pulous  fidelity  to  nature,  or  extreme  accu¬ 
racy  in  minute  detail,  and  perfect  finish, 
they  are  all  found  in  him.  As  mere  tales, 
his  novels  are  open  to  many  exceptions ; 
as  pictures  of  life,  they  are  to  the  extent 
of  their  range  all  but  perfect,  singularly 
true,  and  full  of  important  practical  sug¬ 
gestions.  In  every  case  the  plot  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  greater  object  the  writer 
has  in  view,  of  introducing  to  us  real  men 
and  women,  in  whose  characters,  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  oominonplace  incidents  of 
every  day  life,  he  holds  up  to  us  a  mirror 
in  which  we  may  see  ourselves,  and  so  be 
taught  to  reform  our  own  faults.  There 
is  little  to  bold  the  reader  in  breathless 
suspense,  as  he  watches  the  gradual  un¬ 
folding  of  some  mystery  round  which  the 
whole  interest  of  the  tale  gathers ;  and 
those  who  need  stimulating  food  of  this 
character  may  very  probably  be  surprised 
at  the  attraction  which  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
homely  dishes  possess  for  so  many.  Their 
great  charm,  indeed,  is  the  air  of  reality 
that  is  difiTused  over  the  whole.  There  is 
hardly  a  character  to  which  it  would  not 
he  easy  to  find  numerous  counterparts,  or 
an  incident  that  might  not  he  paralleled 
from  the  events  of  an  ordinary  career. 
The  difficulties, misunderstandings,  delays, 
and  disappointments  which,  according  to 
the  common  notion,  generally  checker  the 
course  of  true  love,  and  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  novelists,  form  the  main 
thread  of  the  story,  occupy  in  his  tales  the 
place  that  t|iey  hold  in  actual  life.  They 
may  serve  -as  a  connecting  thread  by 
which  to  unite  a  number  of  characters 
and  incidents  ;  but  they  are  far  from  hold¬ 
ing  an  exclusive,  and  sometimes  they 
hardly  gain  a  prominent  place  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  The  romantic  occur¬ 
rences  which  are  so  common  in  the  pages 
of  fiction,  so  very  uncommon  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  any  of  us,  find  little  place  in 
these  stories.  No  stroke  of  the  magician’s 
wand  suddenly  converts  his  wonderful 
heroes  into  noblemen  or  princes :  in  truth, 
he  has  no  heroes  on  whom  to  confer  such 
elevation,  but  very  commonplace  men, 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  superhuman 
excellence  of  any  kind,  and  who  rarely 
achieve  any  thing  beyond  a  moderate 
share  of  success.  Where  Thackeray  pur¬ 
sues  another  course,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
sudden  enriching  of  Philip  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  will  in  the  sword-case  that  had 
lain  for  years  in  the  old  chariot,  or  in  the 
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happy  accident  which  led  Ethel  Newcoine 
to  open  Orrae’s  History  of  India,  and 
find  the  memorandum  of  the  legacy  which 
her  grandmother  had  intended  to  leave  to 
her  step-son,  he  does  not  appear  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  device  is  so  awkward  that  we 
might  have  suspected  the  presence  of  a 
poor  ’prentice,  and  not  of  a  great  master 
of  his  art.  It  was  elsewhere  that  his 
strength  lay;  and  he  showed  practical 
wisdom,  as  regarded  his  own  reputation, 
by  cultivating  the  gift  that  was  in  him, 
H  hile  he  did  more  good  to  his  generation 
by  laboring  to  become  its  instructor,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  content  merely  to  cater  for 
its  amusement. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  his  writings 
which,  in  less  skillful  hands,  might  have 
only  exposed  the  author  to  ridicule,  but 
which,  as  m.'inaged  by  him,  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  throw  an  air  of  greater 
reality  around  his  stories.  We  refer  to 
the  allusions  which  abound  in  each,  to 
some  or  all  of  the  others.  We  do  not 
here  refer  to  the  link  by  which  Esmond, 
the  Virginians,  and  the  Newcomes  are 
connected,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
Greek  Trilogies,  but  rather  to  the  little 
incidental  references  in  one  to  events  nar¬ 
rated  at  full  length  in'  some  of  the  others. 
The  doings  of  the  illustrious  Becky  in  the 
season  of  her  prosperity  in  London,  are 
introduced  both  in  Pendennis  and  llie 
Newcomes  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
though  not  playing  a  part  in  either  of 
them,  yet  is  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
background  as  a  great  leader  of  fashion 
of  the  day.  This  is  natural  enough.  The 
scene  of  the  three  tales  is  laid  in  the  same 
period  and  the  same  city.  What  could 
stamp  upon  all  a  greater  impress  of  reality, 
than  to  regard  them  as  having  a  common 
relation,  being,  in  fact,  the  narrative  of 
occurrences  in  diflferent  circles,  all  forming 
part  of  the  “  Upper  Ten  Thousand,”  and 
BO  brought  more  or  less  into  contact  with 
each  other,  and  having  certain  knowledge 
of  the  leading  events  in  each  other’s  his¬ 
tory  ?  The  part  taken  by  Arthur  Pen¬ 
dennis  and  that  wonderful  Laura,  so 
singularly  good,  ever  so  ready  for  kindly 
services,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  so  very 
unattractive,  is  much  more  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  Yet,  the  pair  serve  naturally  to 
connect  the  several  circles,  and  there  are 
few  admirers  of  Thackeray  who  would  be 
content  to  dispense  with  the  scenes  in 
which  they  fill  a  prominent  place. 

In  the  delineation,  or  rather  in  the  de- 
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velopment,  of  character,  (for  he  rarely 
sketches  portraits,  but  leaves  events  to 
reveal  the  real  spirit  of  the  actors,)  he 
is  a  master,  seldom  rivaled,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  surpassed.  To  have  this  quality, 
it  is  necessary  that  an  author  should  pos¬ 
sess  not  only  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
men,  but  also  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
them  in  the  temptations,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  difficulties  that  go  to  make  up  the 
great  battle  of  life.  Nor  must  he  be  a 
mere  theorist:  he  must  himself  have 
mingled  in  its  fray,  and  known  something 
of  its  terrible  struggles,  its  cruel  dis¬ 
appointments,  its  humbling  reverses,  its 
bitter  agonies.  Thackeray  had  all  these 
qualifications.  The  sorrows  which  cloud¬ 
ed  his  path  have  possibly  given  a  hue  of 
sadness  to  his  views  of  life  ;  but  thejr  cer¬ 
tainly  prepared  him  to  be  a  kindly  judge 
of  his  brethren.  While,  therefore,  few 
have  had  a  keener  insight  into  the  w’ork- 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  or  could  more 
thoroughly  unmask  those  hypocrisies  by 
which  it  often  succeeds  even  in  imposing 
upon  itself,  none  have  ever  been  more 
ready  to  discern  and  recognize  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  which  are  frequently  to 
be  found  mingling  with  much  that  is 
mean  and  selfish  and  base.  Longfellow 
has  said  that  woman — and,  though  possi¬ 
bly  more  applicable  to  her,  it  is  not  true 
of  one  sex  exclusively — even  in  her  deep¬ 
est  degradation, 

“  Holds  something  sacred,  something  undefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  better  nature  ; 
And  like  a  diamond  in  the  dark  retains 
Some  quenchless  beam  of  its  celestial  glow.” 

Into  the  spirit  of  this  Thackeray  has  en¬ 
tered,  and  it  has  influenced  and  imparted 
a  truthfulness  to  most  of  bis  portraits. 
He  has  nowhere  painted  monsters  acting 
under  the  dominion  of  fiendish  passions 
and  possessed  of  no  redeeming  qualities. 
Barnes  Newcorae,  and  perhaps  Dr.  Fir- 
rain,  are,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  soli¬ 
tary  exceptions  to  the  last  part  of  this 
rule.  Barnes  is  an  insufferable  little 
wretch,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  puppy 
and  the  brute,  with  all  the  insolence  and 
cowardice  of  a  bully — a  man  who  dis¬ 
graced  himself  in  every  relation  which  he 
filled,  who  sneered  at  his  too  indulgent 
father,  insulted  and  wronged  his  gentle 
mother,  goaded  his  unhappy  wife  to  an 
act  of  mad  wickedness,  made  himself 
merry  with  the  simplicity  of  his  noble- 
minded  uncle,  and  was  mean  enough  to 


prey  upon  the  self-denying  sister  who  had 
devoted  herself  to  minister  to  his  comfort 
and  the  good  of  his  children.  Dr.  Firmin  is 
a  smoother-tongued  but  certainly  not  less 
odious  and  repulsive  villain — one  of  those 
men  who  not  only  live  upon  their  breth¬ 
ren,  but  appear  to  think  that  their  victims 
ought  to  feel  themselves  infinitely  honored 
by  being  permitted  to  minister  to  their 
ease  and  comfort — men  of  ineffable  self- 
complacency,  imperturbable  assurance, 
boundless  love  of  personal  enjoyment,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  callous  insensibility 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  picture 
of  this  man  is  one  of  Thackeray’s  clever¬ 
est  conceptions ;  and  the  execution  is  as 
masterly  as  the  idea  was  original.  In 
him,  with  his  grand  expectations  and  mis¬ 
erable  failures,  his  readiness  to  use  the 
affection  of  every  one  who  trusted  him  as 
the  instrument  of  his  own  avarice,  the  ut¬ 
ter  heartlessness  which  he  hid  under  an 
exterior  formed  after  the  most  approved 
laws  of  conventionalism,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  admire.  Perhaps  Blanche  Amory 
might  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  similar 
character;  and  she  is  certainly  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  disagreeable  specimen  of  unre¬ 
lieved  selfishness.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  history  and 
the  character  of  her  surroundings,  even 
from  her  infancy,  which  makes  us  feel 
that  in  her  case  justice  must  be  tempered 
with  pity  ;  while  there  are  now  and  then 
flashes  of  a  better  nature,  that  indicate  a 
capability  of  something  better,  had  there 
been  any  thing  to  aid  its  development. 
Becky  Sharp  is  thoroughly  bad  ;  but  she 
could  feel  admiration  for  her  husband’s 
manliness  in  that  attack  on  Lord  Stoync 
which  ruined  her  own  prospects  ;  and  her 
remembrance  of  the  early  kindness  of 
Amelia,  though  it  had  not  hindered  her 
from  drawing  away  from  her  side  the 
husband  whom  the  poor  creature  so  mad¬ 
ly  idolized,  induced  her  to  interpose  on 
behalf  of  the  long-suffering  and  devoted 
Dobbin,  and,  by  promoting  his  union 
with  the  w'oman  he  so  truly  loved,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  both.  Lady 
Kew  is  hardly  less  worldly,  less  intrigu¬ 
ing,  less  unprincipled  than  Becky — indeed 
she  is  Becky  placed  in  a  different  position ; 
with  the  same  predominant  selfishness,  the 
same  cynical  contempt  of  goodness,  the 
same  resolute  determination  in  working 
out  her  own  plans,  and  the  like  disregard 
of  all  the  feelings  and  interests  of  any 
who  might  stand  in  her  way ;  but,  per- 
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haps,  with  a  trifle  more  heart  than  Mrs. ' 
liawdon  Crawley.  Her  affection  for 
Ethel,  debased  though  it  was  by  the  cool¬ 
ness  with  which  she  sought  to  sell  her 
beauty  and  wit  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage ;  and  her  pity  for  poor  Lady 
Clara,  whom  she  would  fain  have  shield¬ 
ed  from  harm,  though  she  would  not  or 
could  not  learn  the  obvious  lesson  of  her 
unhappy  story — plead  on  behalf  of  this 
miserable  creature,  in  whom  Thackeray 
has  sketched,  as  it  never  was  drawn  be¬ 
fore,  a  likeness  of  the  woman  of  the  world, 
a  being  whom  none  can  love,  and  whose 
life  appears  to  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
act  as  a  beacon  to  w’arn  others  against 
the  indulgence  of  like  vices. 

Hut  w’hile  Th-ackeray’s  charity — which, 
however,  is  never  debased  by  the  alloy  of 
morbid  sentimentalism — finds  lingerings  of 
the  good  even  in  hearts  where  the  evil  is 
predominant,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
seeks  to  depict  perfect  heroes..  Arthur 
Pendennis  and  Philip  Firmin  are  not 
men  who  can  excite  very  deep  sympathy 
or  profound  admiration.  Henry  Esmond 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  dashing  cavalier,  I 
with  a  good  deal  of  chivalrous  feeling,  ca- ' 
])able  of  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  constant  in 
his  attachments,  and  pure  in  his  princi¬ 
ples,  yet  hardly  coming  up  to  our  ideal 
of  a  hero.  Clive  Newcome,  despite  m.any 
excellences,  is  yet  deficient  in  many  of 
the  qualities  necessary  to  command  the 
reverence  of  generous  and  virtuous  hearts. 
Dobbin  is  a  noble  specimen  of  singleness 
,of  purpose,  purity  of  heart,  disinterested 
and  constant  love,  and  untiring  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  We  can  not  fail  to  admire  the  true¬ 
hearted  man,  yet  is  there  the  absence  of 
any  thing  that  could  awaken  veneration  ; 
and  the  impression  conveyed,  unintention¬ 
ally,  perhaps,  but  not  less  certainly,  is, 
that  had  he  been  more  brilliant  he  would 
not  have  been  so  good  ;  and  we  lay  down 
the  book  with  the  feeling  that,  though  he 
and  his  beloved  Amelia  may  be  very 
good  people,  they  would  not  be  those 
whom  we  should  select  for  bosom  friends, 
or  in  whose  future  fortunes  we  could  take 
a  very  profound  interest.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Colonel  Newcome,  Dobbin 
(with  all  his  simplicity  and  gaucherie^  so 
well  expressed,  with  the  author's  charac¬ 
teristic  skill,  in  his  name)  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  hero  among  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  characters.  In  him,  undoubtedly, 
the  writer  intended  to  teach  a  very  im¬ 
portant  lesson ;  the  superiority  of  an  un- 
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selfish  and  loving  heart  to  all ‘gifts  of 
intellect  or  fortune.  But  we  question 
whether  in  the  desire  to  point  the  contrast 
between  goodness  clothed  in  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  form,  and  selfishness,  even  when 
associated  with  all  those  graces  of  man¬ 
ner  and  powers  of  mind  which  never  fail 
to  fascinate,  he  has  not  gone  into  an  ex¬ 
treme,  and,  run  the  risk  of  exciting  in 
many  minds  a  feeling  of  pity,  where 
he  sought  only  to  create  one  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Colonel  Newcome  stands  alone — 
charming  all  w’ho  make  his  acquaintance 
by  his  beautiful  simplicity,  his  lofty  prin¬ 
ciple,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  boy  he 
loved  so  well,  his  chivalrous  sense  of 
honor,  his  superiority  to  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the  world.  A  little  more  of 
the  “  wisdom  of  the  serpent  ”  w'ould  cer¬ 
tainly  better  have  fitted  him  for  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  life ;  but  it  could  not  have  been 
introduced  without  marring  the  effect  of 
a  portrait  which,  as  it  stands,  is  singular¬ 
ly  be.autiful  and  impressive.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  it  fully,  w’e  should  place  it  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Major  Pendennis,  a  very 
I  respectable  man,  as  society  deemed  him, 
who  found  his  vf&j  into  the  best  circles, 
and  secured  for  himself  a  certain 
W’ho  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
that  selfish  sagacity  which  the  world 
esteems  w’isdom,  but  who  was  always 
emphatically  “of  the  earth,  earthy.”  Ho 
had  some  measure  of  affection  for  his 
nephew,  but  it  only  serves  to  bring  out 
in  bolder  relief  the  essential  worldliness 
of  the  man.  He  never  seeks  to  rouse 
Arthur  to  any  noble  aspirations,  or  to  set 
before  him  any  principle  of  truth  or 
honor  as  his  guide  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  ever  pouring  into  his  ear  the  subtle 
counsels  of  a  debasing  selfishness,  that 
could  only  poison  every  spring  of  gener¬ 
ous  feeling  in  his  heart ;  he  can  apologize 
for  any  youthful  vice,  or,  indeeu,  incite 
to  its  indulgence;  he  is  severe  only  on 
what  he  regards  as  acts  of  imprudence, 
the  sacrifices  of  worldly  advant.agea  in 
deference  to  principle  or  honor;  and  with¬ 
al  he  would  have  himself  esteemed  a  very 
model  of  propriety  and  wisdom.  Placed 
in  contrast  with  a  poor  worldling  like 
this,  the  character  of  the  good  colonel 
stands  out  to  special  advantage.  There 
are  few  things  more  touching  in  the 
range  of  fiction  than  the  record  of  his 
last  days — the  genuine  independence  that 
led  him  to  take  his  place  among  the  poor 
brothers  of  the  Charterhouse,  rather  than 
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accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  generous 
friends  who  would  have  provided  another 
asylum  for  his  old  age  ;  the  uncomplain¬ 
ing  meekness  with  which  he  bent  his 
head  before  the  terrible  storm  of  adversity 
that  beat  upon  him ;  the  gentle  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  broken-hearted  old  man  under 
the  reproaches  with  which  he  was  so  un¬ 
justly  assailed,  the  child -like  faith  and 
tenderness  that  shed  a  soft  beauty  over 
the  sadness  of  the  closing  scene.  Where 
do  we  find  any  thing  more  exquisite  than 
the  brief  sentences  that  give  the  story  of 
his  departure?  “Just  as  the  last  bell 
struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over 
his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  quickly  said,  ‘  Adsum'  and  fell 
back.  It  was  the  word  we  tised  at  school, 
when  names  were  called  ;  and  lo !  he, 
whose  heart  was  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master.” 

The  colonel  is  an  exception  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  Thackeray’s  characters,  who 
rarely  combine  the  elements  of  strength 
and  goodness.  Despite  all  that  has  been 
said  in  his  defense,  we  think  that  women 
especially  have  good  right  to  complain  of 
the  part  that  the  sex  plays  in  his  stories. 
He  has  certainly  drawn  some  of  the  most 
execrable  women  who  ever  appeared  on 
the  pages  of  fiction.  Becky  Sharp, 
Blanche  Amory,  and  Beatrix  Esmond, 
are  one  group  with  sufficiently  distinctive 
points  of  difference,  yet  all  of  the  same 
type  of  character — beings  who  have  not 
a  single  thought  beyond  themselves,  and 
whom  no  scruple  restrains  from  any  pur¬ 
suit  which  promises  to  gratify  their  own 
desires.  Not  less  offensive  are  the  more 
decorotis,  but  not  more  honorable  mam¬ 
mas,  who  carry  on  precisely  the  same 
game  as  these  young  ladies,  but  have 
some  more  regard,  all^it  very  slight,  to 
the  proprieties  of  society  —  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley,  of  the  Queen’s  Crawley  Rec¬ 
tory  ;  Philip  Firmin’s  scheming  and  pre¬ 
tentious  mother-in-law  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  creature  whom  of  all  others  we  most 
dislike,  the  old  “  Campaigner,”  whose  face, 
ever  beaming  with  smiles  on  the  outside 
world,  concealed  as  mean  and  b.ase  a  heart 
as  ever  throbbed  in  human  breast,  a  heart 
which  even  the  misfortunes  of  the  noble 
old  colonel  could  not  move  to  pity,  and  in 
which  the  troubles  of  the  child  she  pro¬ 
fessed  to  love  so  fondly  could  not  awaken 
a  feeling  of  honor. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  are 


such  women,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  find  the  originals  of  every 
portrait.  Perhaps  even  the  limited  ex¬ 
perience  of  each  indidivual  reader  may 
enable  him  to  point  out  some  answering 
to  the  description  ;  and  it  may  be  that  it 
is  in  the  very  truthfulness  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  that  the  gravamen  of  the  offense 
lies.  But  were  all  this  true,  there  w’ould 
still  be  reason  to  object  to  the  number  of 
such  characters,  and  the  lack  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  highest  style  of  female 
excellence.  We  must  confess  that  there 
is  not  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  heroines 
(a  title  which  can  only  be  given  to  any  of 
them  by  courtesy),  that  commands  our 
hearty  admiration.  We  need  not  speak 
of  Amelia  or  Laura  Pendennis ;  for  we 
do  not  fancy  that  the  most  thorough  de¬ 
votee  of  Mr.  Thackeray  will  ask  fora  ver¬ 
dict  in  their  favor.  Lady  Castlewood  is 
a  much  finer  character,  .and  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  very  acute  critic,  the  late 
George  Brimley,  “  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
women  that  ever  breathed  from  canvas 
or  from  book  since  Kaftaelle  painted 
Maries,  and  Shakspeare  created  a  new 
and  higher  consciousness  of  woman  in 
the  mind  of  Germanic  Europe.”  In  this 
judgment  we  are  not  prepared  to  acqui¬ 
esce.  We  readily  admit  the  existence  of 
many  traits  of  exquisite  loveliness  in  this 
devote<I,  selfdenying,  greatly-suflering, 
and  deeply-loving  woman ;  but  there  is 
a  great  want  of  decision  and  force  ;  and 
the  relations  which  she  sustains  to  Es¬ 
mond  leave  a  painful  impression  upon  the 
mind,  and,  unlike  most  of  our  author’s 
portraitures,  are  not  true  to  nature. 
There  is,  too,  an  occasional  waywardness 
in  her  conduct,  as,  for  example,  in  her  un¬ 
just  treatment  of  Esmond  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  general  tone  of  her  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  free  to  confess 
the  originality  of  the  conception,  the  sin¬ 
gular  tenderness  and  pathos  which  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  many  other  words  and  actions, 
and  the  charm  M-hich  the  portrait  can 
hardly  fail  to  exert  on  all  thoughtful  be¬ 
holders. 

But  in  our  eyes  Ethel  Newcorae 
has  far  greater  attractions.  She  is  thor¬ 
oughly  natural,  and  in  the  gradual  re¬ 
finement  and  elevation  of  her  character 
we  see  one  of  the  highest  triumphs  of 
Mr.  ‘Thackeray’s  skill.  Had  we  found 
her  at  first  a  fair  flower  of  unselfishness 
blooming  in  those  gardens  of  fashion  in 
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which  she  was  trained,  we  should  have  | 
been  ready  to  pronounce  the  idea  an 
improbable  one.  Our  author  falls  into 
no  such  error.  Ethel,  when  we  first 
know  her,  bears  traces  of  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  by  which  she  has  been  surround¬ 
ed.  Her  own  good  sense  enables  her 
to  detect  the  hollowness  of  the  shams 
amid  which  she  moves;  and  her  kind 
heart  prompts  her  to  admire  and  love  her 
uncle,  one  of  the  few  true  men  with  whom 
she  has  been  thrown  into  contact,  and  even 
to  cherish  a  certain  kind  of  sympathy  for 
poor  Clive.  But  she  is  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  her  position  ;  she  finds 
no  little  pleasure  in  the  flatteries  of  her 
numerous  admirers ;  she  chafes  against 
the  yoke  which  she  is  destined  to  wear, 
and  sometimes  breaks  out  in  bitter  mock¬ 
ery  of  the  policy  pursued  by  her  wretch¬ 
ed  grandmother;  but  she  prepares  to 
submit  with  the  best  possible  grace  to 
her  fate.  The  gradual  awakening  of  her 
better  self,  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
terrible  calamities  that  fall  upon  her 
house,  the  casting  of  that  slough  of  con¬ 
ventionalism  which  has  bidden  her  real 
character,  and  the  return  to  simplicity 
and  nature,  are  described  with  great  truth 
and  power.  We  could  never  understand 
why,  when  she  had  been  brought  to  this 
state  by  severe  discipline,  she  should  find 
that  she  had  lost  the  affection  with  which 
she  bad  long  trifled ;  and  that  the  true 
lover  who  had  borne  with  so  m.any  of  her 
whims  was  now  married  to  another.  The 
episode  of  Rosey’s  marriage  with  Clive 
was  surely  needless,  and,  though  it  affords 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  true 
character  of  the  Campaigner,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  a  serious  blot  on  one  of 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  best  stories.  The  course 
of  true  love  had  already  been  so  rough, 
that  the  interposition  of  this  fresh  diffi¬ 
culty  was  quite  gratuitous,  and  affords 
perhiips  the  best  illustration  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  failure  to  work  out  a  skillful  plot. 
Ethel  Newcome,  however,  is  the  proof 
that  he  knew  bow  to  appreciate  a  woman 
who  united,  strength  of  intellect  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  he.art.  The  “  little  sister  ”  is 
another  beautiful  creation  of  his  fancy ; 
but  she  has  little  of  that  mental  vigor 
which  Ethel  possesses. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  given 
us  more  such  pictures.  We  have  no  love, 
indeed,  for  the  class  of  heroes  in  whom 
some  writers  delight  —  men  gifted  with 
superhuman  virtue  and  wisdom,  who  be- 
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*  long  to  a  sphere  far  removed  from  that  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  whose  goodness  is 
altogether  of  so  unapproachable  a  charac¬ 
ter,  that  it  fails  altogether  to  enlist  the 
svnip.athies  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
the  reader.  As  a  rule,  the  men  with 
whom  we  meet  are  neither  paragons  of 
goodness  nor  monsters  of  vice  ;  but  always 
“  compassed  about  with  infirmities,”  often 
governed  by  motives  the  paltry  selfishness 
of  which  they  do  not  suspect  themselves, 
erring  from  w'eakness  of  principle,  or  the 
power  of  sudden  temptation,  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  from  deliberate  purpose ; 
their  virtues  sullied  with  many  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  their  victories  over  self  only 
attained  at  great  cost,  and  perhaps  after 
many  reverses  in  the  struggle ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  vices  developed  and 
strengthened  slowly  by  a  course  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  the  ultimate  issue  of  which 
they  have  not  themselves  foreseen.  We 
admire  the  skill  with  which  our  author 
has  brought  this  out,  showing  how  subtle 
is  the  working  of  motive  in  the  human 
heart ;  how  largely  men,  apparently  most 
opposite,  are  influenced  by  the  self-same 
passions  and  feelings ;  how  near  may  lie 
to  ourselves  the  sins  w’e  are  the  first  to 
condemn  in  others,  and  how  very  similar 
are  the  temptations  by  which  we  are  all 
beset.  The  philosophic  Archer  Butler 
says  with  great  truth  and  acuteness  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  “  The  enemy  of  souls 
is  a  master  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
the  arsenal  of  Satan  is  never  empty)  of 
weapons.  Yet  in  kind — such  are  the 
necessary  limits  of  human  nature — they 
can  not  admit  of  much  diversity ;  the 
wonder  is,  after  all,  that  man  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  on  so  small  a  stock  of  passions  ! 

.  .  .  Mankind  reiterate  themselves 

from  age  to  age,  from  country  to  country ; 
the  heart  goes  through  the  same  narrow 
circle  of  follies  in  a  thousand  spheres ; 
each  generation  is  the  poor  eeho  of  its 
predecessor.”  Mr.  Thaclceray’s  tales  are 
instructive  illustrations  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  their  great  value  is  that  they 
exhibit  to  us  the  evils  springing  from  the 
operation  of  the  very  passions  we  harbor 
in  our  onm  hearts,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
same  temptations  to  which  we  ourselves 
are  too  prone  to  yield.  At  one  time,  the 
common  idea  was  that  these  representa¬ 
tions  were  indicative  of  a  cynical  disbe¬ 
lief  in  all  goodness  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  false,  and  there  are  few  now  who 
would  maintain  an  opinion  which,  what- 
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ever  justification  it  might  find  in  Barry 
Lyndoiiy  Vanity  Bair,  and  even  Ben- 
dennis,  is  abundantly  contradicted  by 
the  later  works.  It  is  despondency  rather 
than  cynicism  that  inspires  the  moraliz- 
ings  with  which  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  again  and  again  interrupted,  and 
which,  colored  as  they  frequently  are  by 
a  sadness  that  approaches  to  somber  mel¬ 
ancholy,  are  far  from  being  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  or  valuable  parts  of  his  books. 
And  when,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  indignant  virtue,  ready  to  utter  its 
anathemas  on  some  deed  of  meanness  and 
vice,  is  asked  to  pause,  to  look  within,  to 
inquire  whether  it  has  such  sinlessness  as 
would  warrant  it  in  casting  the  first  stone ; 
instead  of  recognizing  the  voice  of  a 
cynic,  we  feel  that  we  are  listening  to  one 
of  large  heart  and  generous  sympathies, 
who  would  plead  for  charity  to  the  fallen, 
and  speak  words  of  wise  caution  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  cherish  a  feeling  of 
self-righteousness,  and  who,  in  fact,  is 
only  reiterating  the  precepts  of  the  old 
Book,  “  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judg¬ 
ed  “  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.” 

We  therefore  do  not  complain  either 
that  Mr.  Thackeray’s  heroes  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  or  that  his  analysis  of  human  char¬ 
acter  is  so  keen  and  searching  as  some¬ 
times  to  awaken  uncomfortable  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  His  object 
certainly  is  to  excite  in  all  distrust  of 
themselves,  not  of  others ;  and  though 
possibly  there  may  be  found  many  who 
derive  from  such  teachings  the  miserable 
consolation  that  they  are  as  pood  as  oth¬ 
ers  commonly  esteemed  their  superiors, 
this  is  a  proof  only  of  the  perverted  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  disciple,  not  of  mistake  or 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  master.  On 
the  contrary,  the  effect  which  such  lessons 
must,  exert  on  right-minded  men  must  be 
beneficial ;  leading  them  to  cherish  gen¬ 
erous  thoughts  toward  others,  to  form 
lowly  estimates  of  themselves,  to  be  watch¬ 
ful  against  all  forms  of  temptation,  and, 
above  all,  to  eschew  that  wretched  spirit 
of  Pharisaism,  which  not  only  injures  the 
man  himself,  but  hinders  so  seriously  the 
progress  of  godliness.  What  we  do  ob¬ 
ject  to  is,  that  the  writer  takes  little  or  no 
account  of  large  classes,  who,  however 
mistaken  he  may  deem  them  in  their 
views,  are  striving  to  live  up  to  their 
sense  of  right;  that,  in  fact,  the  circle 
from  which  his  actors  and  incidents  are 


drawn,  is  very  limited,  and  the  range  of 
bis  moral  teaching  correspondingly  nar¬ 
row.  The  Book  of  Snobs  contains,  in 
fact,  all  the  leading  thoughts  which  he 
reiterates  and  illustrates  in  each  success¬ 
ive  tale.  His  great  aim  is  to  inspire  con¬ 
tempt  for  every  thing  that  is  not  genuine ; 
to  place  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  truth 
in  opposition  to  the  meanness,  the  de¬ 
formity,  and  the  wretchedness  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  falsehood,  even  in  those  forms 
of  it  which  society  is  content  to  sanction ; 
to  rebuke  that  debasing  worship  of  wealth 
or  money  which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Eng¬ 
lish  society ;  to  exhibit  the  degrading 
bondage  in  which  Mrs.  Grundy  holds 
such  numbers ;  to  teach  a  man  to  respect 
himself,  and  to  feel  that  the  only  position 
worth  having  is  that  which  is  won  by  his 
own  real  worth  and  persevering  effort; 
and  to  indicate  the  happiness  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  kind¬ 
lier  feelings  of  the  nature,  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  duty,  in  however  humble 
a  sphere.  Flunkeyism,  selfishness,  unre¬ 
ality,  frivolity,  pretentiousness,  sub8er\’i- 
ence  to  the  world’s  opinion,  and  compli¬ 
ance  with  its  customs,  are  the  evils  against 
which  he  brings  his  whole  artillery  to 
play,  and,  as  all  must  feel,  with  terrible 
effect.  Semetiraes  he  indulges  in  playful 
wit ;  then  he  employs  all  the  force  of  a 
keen  and  biting  satire;  by -and -by  he 
glides  into  a  strain  of  irony  so  polished 
that  it  has  often  deceived  the  unthinking 
reader;  anon  he  kindles  with  righteous 
indignation,  and  pours  forth  words  of 
burning  eloquence ;  or,  most  impressive 
of  all,  he  speaks  in  that  strain  of  tender 
and  soul  subduing  pathos,  of  which  be 
w’as  so  consummate  a  master.  Examples 
of  these  different  styles  must  at  once  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  remembrance  of  any  who  are 
familiar  with  liis  works ;  and  he  must  be 
well  fortified  in  his  own  conceit,  who  has 
not  sometimes,  as  he  has  read,  heard  the 
inward  voice  saying,  “2>c  te  fabular  nar- 
ratur!^  Still,  though  the  infiuence  thus 
exerted  is  healthful,  we  must  feel  that  it 
is  very  circumscribed  in  extent.  Nothing 
is  condemned  which  does  not  deserve  rep¬ 
robation,  and  rarely  is  praise  bestowed 
upon  unworthy  objects ;  but  there  are 
numberless  evils  in  society  left  unnoticed, 
and  types  of  pure  and  noble  character 
among  us  which  find  here  no  representa¬ 
tive.  Very  rarely  is  an  excursion  made 
beyond  those  fashionable  circles,  where 
the  scene  6f  the  stories  is  mainly  laid,  ex- 
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cept  into  those  regions  of  iiterary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  life,  between  which  and  the  loftier 
sphere  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  there 
exists  a  certain  undefined  connection,  in 
virtue,  mainly,  of  special  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  some  of  the  denizens  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Of  life  in  drawing-rooms  and  clubs, 
in  barristers’  chambers  and  artists’  stu¬ 
dios,  in  English  country  houses  and  those 
continental  cities  which  are  the  favorite  re¬ 
sorts  of  those  of  both  sexes  who  are  broken 
down  in  constitution  or  character  or  purse; 
of  scheming  dow’agers,  vulgar  pretenders, 
worn-out  dandies,  profligate  critics,  wretch¬ 
ed  tuft-hunters,  and  intriguing  misses  ;  of 
the  Book  of  the  Peerage,  and  all  the 
moral  and  social  evil  it  works  in  the  cir¬ 
cles  where  it  is  something  like  the  fetish 
of  the  poor  savage ;  of  the  laws,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  vicissitudes  of  that  matrimonial 
bourse,  where  the  dignity  of  man,  the 
purity  of  woman,  and  the  tenderest  affec¬ 
tions  of  both,  are  so  often  bartered  away 
for  the  coronet  of  an  earl,  or  the  fortune 
of  a  millionnaire,  we  have — not  more  than 
enough  ;  for  the  evils  denounced  are  great, 
and  so  strong  that  they  need  to  be  vig¬ 
orously  assailed,  if  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  at  all — but  still  so  much,  that  we 
have  wished  that  the  same  vigorous  pen 
had  been  employed  in  satirizing  some 
other  follies  as  well.  And  much  as  we 
admire  many  of  the  examples  of  quiet 
heroism  that  develop  themselves  in  the 
course  of  such  narratives,  we  could  de¬ 
sire  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  sometimes 
trodden  other  paths  which  he  has  entirely 
eschewed,  not  only  that  he  might  have 
made  his  pictures  of  our  modern  society 
complete,  but  still  more,  that,  w’hile  ren¬ 
dering  honor  where  honor  is  due,  he  might 
have  kindled  the  ambition  of  the  young 
to  seek  after  the  noblest  and  truest  forms 
of  distinction.  But,  unfortunately,  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  character  to  which  we  allude, 
however  lofty  its  motives,  or  self-denying 
its  toil,  is  too  much  overlooked  by  the 
class  to  which  Mr.  Thackeray  belongs. 
They  seem-to  forget  the  world  that  lies 
beyond  the  circle  in  which  they  move, 
which,  after  all,  is  very  contracted  ;  and, 
whenever  they  introduce  any  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  only  discover  their  own  utter 
ignorance  relative  to  them,  their  aims, 
their  principles,  and  their  doings.  The 
defect  is  more  apparent  in  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray,  because  his  range  is  even  more  re¬ 
stricted  than  common ;  and  there  is  in  his 
tales  a  singular  lack  of  men  inspired  by  i 
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high  principle,  laboring  for  some  definite 
end,  viewing  life  with  an  abiding  sense  of 
solemn  responsibility,  and  exerting  some 
influence  for  good  upon  the  society  in 
which  they  move. 

The  moral  tone  of  these  works  is  al¬ 
ways  pure  and  elevating.  Thackeray  has 
often  been  compared  with  Fielding,  and 
not  without  propriety  ;  but  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  through  a  few  pages  of 
Tom  Jone9,  to  feel  how  much  our  age  has 
gained  in  finding  a  writer  who  could  ex¬ 
pose  its  weaknesses  and  lash  its  vices, 
w'ithout  ever  penning  a  word  that  could 
offend  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious,  or 
call  up  a  blush  on  the  face  of  the  most 
modest.  He  has  often  to  speak  of  sin, 
but  there  is  nowhere  that  coarse  descrip¬ 
tion  over  which  the  impure  would  gloat, 
that  still  more  dangerous  style  of  repre¬ 
sentation  which  veils  its  native  deformity 
and  suggests  apologies  for  its  commission. 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  own  views  of  this  style 
of  w'riting  were  strongly  expressed  in  the 
lecture  on  the  “  English  Humorists,”  in 
which  he  administers  so  terrible  a  casti¬ 
gation  to  Sterne.  “There  is,”  he  says, 
“  not  a  page  in  Sterne’s  writing  but  has 
something  that  were  better  away,  a  latent 
corruption,  a  hint  as  of  an  impure  pres¬ 
ence.  Some  of  that  dreary  double  enten¬ 
dre  may  be  attributed  to  freer  times  and 
manners  then,  but  not  all.  The  foul  Sa¬ 
tyr’s  eyes  leer  out  of  the  leaves  constant¬ 
ly  :  the  last  words  the  famous  author 
wrote  were  bad  and  wicked — the  last 
lines  the  poor  stricken  wretch  penned 
were  for  pity  and  pardon.  I  think  of 
these  past  writers,  and  of  one  who  lives 
amongst  us  now,  and  am  grateful  for  the 
innocent  laughter,  and  the  sw’eet  and  un¬ 
sullied  page,  which  the  author  of  David 
Copperjield  gives  to  my  children.” 

Surely  we  must  all  eherish  a  similar 
feeling  to  the  author  of  Vanity  Thir  and 
the  Newcomes.  In  both  these  tales  the 
writer  has  to  deal  with  characters  and  in¬ 
cidents  which,  in  less  skillful  hands,  or 
rather  in  hands  not  under  the  guidance 
of  so  pure  a  moral  feeling,  might  have 
become  indelicate  and  injurious.  But 
here  there  is  not  even  the  most  distant 
approach  to  any  thing  of  this  kind.  Where 
strong,  earnest,  and  manly  words  of  de¬ 
nunciation  need  to  be  uttered,  there  is  no 
shrinking  from  their  employment;  the 
injustice  of  society  in  its  ideas  of  crime 
and  its  treatment  of  different  criminals, 
is  fearlessly  exposed ;  the  downward  path 
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of  temptation  and  indulprence  is  traced 
with  that  minuteness  which  a  desire  to 
make  it  a  warning  to  others  would  excite, 
and  the  penalties  consequent  on  sin  are 
set  forth  with  terrible  vividness.  But 
there  is  a  wise  and  becoming  reticence 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
without  doing  evil  rather  than  good.  The 
whole  story  of  Lady  Clara  Newcome  is 
told  with  singular  delicacy  and  skill, 
which  we  may  app-eciate  all  the  more  if 
we  will  place  it  in  contrast  with  some  of 
the  productions  of  modern,  especially  fe¬ 
male  noveli'ts.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  that 
he  h.ad  to  execute ;  for  he  had  to  brand 
with  deserved  infamy  the  apparent  victim, 
but  really  the  provoking  cause  of  this 
heinous  sin ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so 
to  do  it  as  not  to  suffer  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  to  lapse  into  a  morbid  sympathy 
with  the  crime  of  the  criminal.  Through 
the  difficulties  of  this  course  he  has  steer¬ 
ed  with  consummate  art.  Sir  Barnes 
stands  forth  as  the  wretched,  unmanly, 
contemptible,  canting  villain  that  he  was ; 
and  yet  every  feeling  of  commiseration 
which  has  been  cherished  for  Lady  Clara, 
so  long  as  she  was  the  victim  of  his  cru¬ 
elty,  is  changed  for  stern  reprobation 
when  her  agonies  goad  her  into  trans¬ 
gression.  The  brief  but  graphic  sketch 
of  her  future  life  is  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  sermons  against  vice  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  preach.  If  ever  sin  might  have 
pleaded  excuse,  it  W’as  here ;  yet  in  de¬ 
picting  the  complete  wreck  of  Lady  j 
Clara’s  happiness,  her  loss  of  reputation,  j 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  very  love  for ! 
w’hich  she  had  sinned  so  deeply,  our  au¬ 
thor  shows  that  wrong  can  never  be  right, 
and  that  every  where  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  Never  did  we  need  such  lessons 
more  than-  at  a  time  when  so  many  ^re 
strung  with  a  spacious  sophistry,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  to 
abate  the  instinctive  horror  with  which 
vice  should  be  regarded,  and  so  to  accus¬ 
tom  us  to  contemplate  its  features,  pre¬ 
sented  under  a  light  so  favorable,  that  we 
may  learn  to  view  it  at  least  with  pity 
and  kindliness,  if  not  with  positive  ap¬ 
probation. 

Of  the  religious  tendencies  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  writings,  we  must  speak 
much  more  doubtfully.  Not  that  he  was 
an  unbeliever ;  or,  so  far  as  we  can  de¬ 
tect,  had  any  sympathies  with  intellectual 
skepticism.  The  bitter  sneers  in  which 
Arthur  Pendennis  at  one  time  was  went 


to  indulge  respecting  all  thing  sacred  and 
profane,  human  and  divine,  and  which 
seemed  to  reveal  a  mind  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  absolute  atheism,  may  indicate 
one  of  those  phases  of  struggle  through 
which,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  numbers  of  young  men,  he 
may  have  passed.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
read  his  books,  and  believe  that  he  long 
retained  such  doubts,  however  for  a  sea¬ 
son  they  may  have  disturbed  and  harass¬ 
ed  him.  On  the  contrary,  w’e  6nd,  scat¬ 
tered  hero  and  there,  expressions  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  the  most  pure  and  touching. 
It  is 'true  they  do  not  go  very  far,  and 
have  little  to  do  with  mere  dogmatic 
opinions ;  but  at  least  they  manifest  the 
presence  of  some  feeling  of  reverence  in 
the  heart,  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
guide  of  human  action,  and  a  divine  con¬ 
soler  in  human  sorrows,  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  blessed  influence  which 
dependence  upon  this  direction  and  solace 
exerts  on  human  character  and  happiness. 
There  are  passages  which  set  forth  certain 
aspects  of  religious  truth  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  and  force  to  which  few  preachers 
have  attained.  What  a  striking  comment 
on  the  text,  “  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure 
is  dead  while  she  liveth,”  is  that  marvel¬ 
ous  picture,  so  full  of  truth  and  pathos, 
in  wdiich  he  sets  forth  the  character  and 
exposes  the  falsehood  of  Congreve’s 
views  of  life,  where,  after  describing  the 
revelers  in  the  midst  of  their  riotings,  he 
adds,  “  Hark  !  what  is  that  chant  coming 
nearer  and  nearer?  What  is  that  dirge 
which  will  disturb  us?  The  lights  of  the 
festival  burn  dim — the  cheeks  turn  pale — 
the  voice  weavers — and  the  cup  drops  on 
the  floor.  Who’s  there?  Death  and  Fate 
are  at  the  gate,  and  they  will  come  in.” 
With  what  true  and  touching  thoughts  of 
death  he  introduces  the  account  of  Lady 
Kew’s  funeral,  telling  in  such  forcible 
words  the  story  of  a  w'asted  life  !  “  To 

live  fourscore  years,  and  be  found  dancing 
among  the  idle  virgins  !  to  have  had  near 
a  century  of  allotted  time,  and  then  be 
called  away  from  the  giddy  notes  of  a 
Mayfair  Addle  !”  What  exquisite  beauty 
and  right  feeling  are  there  in  the  account 
of  Helen  Pendennis’s  death,  breathing 
out  her  life  so  gently  in  an  act  of  prayer 
for  the  son  she  loved  so  fondly  ! 

“As  they  were  talking  the  clock  struck 
nine ;  and  Helen  reminded  him  how,  when  he 
waa  a  little  boy,  she  used  to  go  up  to  his  bed¬ 
room  at  that  hour,  and  bear  him  say  ‘Our 
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Father,’  And  once  more,  oh,  once  more,  the 
voung  man  fell  down  at  his  mother's  sacred 
knees,  and  sobbed  out  the  prayer  which  the 
dirine  tenderness  uttered  for  us,  and  which 
has  been  echoed  for  twenty  ages  since  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  sinful  and  humbl^  men.  And  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words  of  the  supplication,  the 
mother's  head  fell  down  on  her  lK>y’s,  and  her 
arms  closed  round  him,  and  together  they  re¬ 
peated  the  words,  ‘for  ever  and  ever,’  and 
‘  Amen.’  The  sainted  woman  was  dead.  The 
last  emotion  of  her  soul  was  joy,  henceforth  to 
be  uncheckered  and  eternal.  The  tender  heart 
beat  no  more ;  it  was  to  have  no  more  pangs, 
no  more  doubts,  no  more  griefs  and  trials.  Its 
last  throb  was  love ;  and  Helen’s  last  breath 
was  a  benediction.” 

We  can  not,  with  our  limited  space, 
multiply  extracts  of  this  character,  al¬ 
though  it  would  not  be  diflicnlt  to  find 
many.  Xor  would  we  attach  to  them  a 
deeper  significance  than  they  are  fairly  en¬ 
title  to  possess.  In  the  face  of  them 
all  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  what  we 
greatly  deplore,  that  there  are  man^  evi¬ 
dences  of  want  of  sympathy  with,  if  not 
aversion  to,  what  we  regard  as  evangeli¬ 
cal  religion  and  its  special  work.  Very 
seldom,  indeed,  is  it  spoken  of  with  act¬ 
ual  contempt ;  nay,  there  is  often  a  re¬ 
spect  shown  to  those  who  conscientiously 
hold  and  consistently  carry  out  its  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  it  is  too  manifest  that  their 
views  are  regarded  as  delusions.  Mrs. 
Sophia  Alethea  Newcome,  surrounded  by 
her  nnetious  ministerial  friends,  firmly  as¬ 
serting  her  authority,  and  not  always 
using  It  in  the  wisest  way,  very  narrow, 
very  morose,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
overbearing,  does  not  appear  in  a  very 
loveable  light,  and  her  portrait  has  some¬ 
thing  about  it  of  the  caricature.  Yet  jus¬ 
tice  18  done  to  her  sincerity,  to  her  abun¬ 
dant  charity,  and  to  a  general  excellence 
which  all  her  bigotry  and  sourness  could 
not  wholly  conceal.  There  are,  however, 
quiet  hits  at  tract  distribution  and  other 
modes  of  Christian  labor,  which  indicate 
that  the  author  regards  them  with  but 
scant  favor,  and,  even  where  he  gives 
their  promoters  credit  for  conscientious 
zeal,  is  disposed  to  look  on  it  as  a  sign  of 
intellectual  feebleness.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  is  a  tendency,  evidences  of  which 
cross  us  here  and  there,  to  regard  relig¬ 
ious  feelings  and  acts  as  coming  within 
the  province  of  women  rather  than  of 
men. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  see  if,  from 
any  thing  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings,  we 
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can  discover  the  reason  of  this  feeling  in 
one  who  h.ad  so  true  a  reverence  for  vir¬ 
tue,  such  earnest  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  noble  and  generous,  and  so  real  a 
consciousness  of  a  relation  between  man 
and  God,  that  he  could  write  of  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  good  women  in  such  terms  as 
these;  “They  have  but  to  will,  and  as  it 
were  an  invisible  temple  rises  around 
them  ;  their  hearts  can  kneel  down  there, 
and  they  have  an  audience  of  the  great,* 
the  merciful,  untiring  Counselor  and  Con¬ 
soler.”  This  is  the  more  important  be¬ 
cause,  unquestionably,  he  was  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  large  class,  wielding  great  in¬ 
fluence,  in »  virtue  of  their  intellectual 
power  and  moral  purity ;  and  if  there  be 
any  thing  either  in  our  modes  of  present¬ 
ing  Christian  truth  or  in  our  forms  of 
Christian  activity  that  is  fitted  to  repel 
rather  than  to  attract,  and  in  which  we 
could  effect  a  change  without  any  com¬ 
promise  of  principle,  it  certainly  becomes 
us  to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  easy  and 
perhaps  flattering  to  our  own  complacency 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  intellect  rebels 
against  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ;  but  though  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
though  we  can  never  expect  that  the 
“  offense  of  the  cross  ”  will  cease,  we  are 
surely  not  to  be  content  that  the  noblest 
power  of  the  world  should  thus  belong  to 
the  devil ;  and,  least  of  all,  should  we 
needlessly  increase  the  difficulties  which 
men  of  this  caliber  may  feel  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  truth. 

One  thing  which  manifestly  impressed 
Mr.  Thackeray,  and  which,  M’e  fear,  has 
had  a  similar  influence  upon  many  others, 
is  the  unreality  of  many  so-called  religious 
acts.  There  is  a  very  striking  passage 
relative  to  the  practice  of  family  prayer, 
which  reveals  very  much  of  this  painful 
feeling,  in  the  account  of  domestic  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  house  of  the  well-intentioned 
but  weak,  purse-proud,  and  worldly  bar¬ 
onet,  Sir  Brian  Newcome : 

“  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at 
that  chiming  eight-o’clock  bell,  the  household 
is  called  toother.  The  urns  are  hissing,  the 
plate  is  shining  ;  the  father  of  the  house,  stand¬ 
ing  up,  reads  from  a  gilt  book  for  three  or  four 
minutes  in  a  measur^  cadence.  The  members 
of  the  family  are  around  the  table  in  an  attitude 
of  decent  reverence,  the  younger  children 
whisper  responses  at  their  mothers  knees ;  the 
governess  worships  apart ;  the  maids  and  the 
large  footmen  arc  in  a  cluster  behind  their  chairs, 
the  upper  servants  performing  their  devotions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sideboard  ;  the  nurse 
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wliiskR  about  the  unconscious  last-born,  and 
tosses  it  up  and  down  during  the  ceremony.  / 
do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  for  which  all 
these  people  are  assembled — it  is  at  the  rest  of 
the  day  t  marvel,  at  the  rest  of  the  day  and  at 
what  it  brings.  At  the  very  instant  when  the 
voice  has  ceased  speaking,  and  the  gilded  book 
is  shut,  the  world  begins  again ;  and  for  the 
next  twenty-three  hours  and  lifly-seven  min¬ 
utes,  all  that  household  is  given  up  to  it  The 
servile  squad  rises  up  and  marches  away  to  its 
basement ;  whence,  should  it  happen  to  be  a 
gala-day,  those  tall  gentlemen,  at  present  at¬ 
tired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  issue  forth  with 
flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats, 
pink  breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace, 
i)uckles  in  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags  on  their 
backs,  and  I  know  not  what  insane  emblems  of 
absurd  folly,  and  absurd  bedizenments  of  folly. 
Their  very  manner  of  speaking  to  what  we 
call  their  masters  and  mi-stresses,  will  be  a  like 
monstrous  masquerade.  You  know  no  more  of 
that  race  which  inhabits  the  basement  floor, 
than  of  the  men  and  brethren  of  Timbuctoo,  to 
whom  some  among  us  send  missionaries.  If 
you  met  some  of  your  servants  in  the  streets 
(I  rcs|)cctfully  suppose  for  the  moment  that 
tlie  reader  is  a  person  of  high  fashion  and  a 
great  establishment),  you  would  not  know 
their  faces.  You  might  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  for  half  a  century,  and  know  nothing 
about  them.  If  they  were  ill,  you  would  not 
visit  them,  though  you  would  send  them  an 
apothecary,  and,  of  course,  onler  that  they 
lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not  unkind,  you 
arc  not  worse  than  your  neighbors.  Nay,  per¬ 
haps,  if  you  did  go  into  the  kitchen,  or  take 
your  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do 
little  goo<l,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled 
there.  Hut  so  it  is  !  With  these  fellow-Chris- 
tians,  who  have  just  been  saying  Amen  to 
your  prayers,  you  have  scarcely  the  community 
of  charity.  They  come,  you  don’t  know 
whence ;  they  think  and  talk  you  don't  know 
what ;  they  die,  and  vou  don’t  care,  or  vice 
tersA.  They  answer  the  bell  for  prayers,  as 
they  answer  the  bell  for  coals;  for  exactly 
three  minutes  in  the  day  you  all  kneel  together 
on  one  carpet,  and  the  desires  and  the  petitions 
of  the  ma.ster  and  servants  over,  the  rite  called 
family  worship  is  ended.” 

Now,  is  there  not  something  here  which 
may  well  be  taken  to  heart,  not  only  by 
Christians  of  the  class  specially  referred 
to,  but  by  those  of  all  classes  ?  Is  there 
not  here  a  sermon  that  needs  to  be  preach¬ 
ed  from  every  pulpit  in  the  land  ?  Char¬ 
ity  would  lead  us  to  ho{)e  that  there  are 
few  families  whose  acts  of  devotion  ap¬ 
proach  so  nearly  to  the  character  of  a 
farce  as  those  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome  ;  but 
there  are  many  who  would  do  well  to  take 
heed  to  the  emphatic  rebuke  to  formalism 
and  hypocrisy  our  author  has  administer- 
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ed.  It  is  the  great  reproach  of  numbers 
of  Christian  professors,  that  the  feelings 
and  words  of  their  sacred  seasons  stand 
out  in  such  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  lives.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  regarded  a  certain  part  of 
their  time  as  belonging  to  religion ;  and 
in  this  (not  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  life,  it  must  be  confessed),  they  are 
anxious  to  be  very  correct  and  scrupulous ; 
but  beyond  this,  they  do  not  recognize  its 
right  of  control,  or  seek  to  conform  them¬ 
selves  to  its  requirements.  The  want  of 
harmony  between  the  tw’o  portions  of  their 
existence,  which  is  sufficiently  manifest 
and  offensive  to  others,  does  not  appear 
to  impress  them  at  all.  They  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  inconsistency  between  the  sol¬ 
emn  act  of  worship  with  which  the  day 
is  commenced,  and  the  irritable  tempers 
which  they  indulge,  the  bitter  words  they 
speak,  and  the  worldly  schemings  in  which 
they  are  absorbed  through  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  hours.  They  pay  due  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  are  regular  in 
their  attendance  on  the  house  of  God, 
exhibit  deep  interest  in  its  services,  and 
may  even  be  liberal  in  their  maintenance 
of  institutions  for  the  extension  of  the 
gos()el ;  but  when  Monday  comes,  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  men  of  the  world 
on  their  own  ground,  to  enter  on  the  keen 
competition  of  trade  with  intense  eager¬ 
ness,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  little 
artifices  or  half-frauds  which  pass  current 
in  too  many  commercial  circles,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  a  single  thought  of  any  relig¬ 
ious  obligation  under  which  they  are  laid. 
Their  notion  is  that  there  is  a  time  fur  re¬ 
ligion  as  for  every  thing  else ;  and  they 
will  not  suffer  it  to  have  any  power  over 
seasons  or  works  that  lie  beyond  its  own 
proper  sphere.  Of  a  mighty  principle, 
whose  all-pervading  influence  shall  affect 
the  whole  of  a  man's  being,  purge  his 
heart  from  a  debasing  selfishness,  lifl  him 
up  above  the  petty  meannesses  of  the 
world,  make  him  more  tender  and  consid¬ 
erate  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  brethren, 
and  stamp  an  impress  of  nobility  and 
purity  upon  his  whole  character,  they  seem 
to  have  not  the  faintest  conception. 

This  unnatural  severance  between  things 
sacred  and  secular,  as  though  there  can 
be  any  thing  belonging  to  a  man’s  thoughts, 
words,  or  acts,  which  religion  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  sanctify,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  errors  of  our  day.  Nothing 
more  thoroughly  misrepresents  the  true 
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character  of  Christianity,  lays  it  more  open  soever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  it  all  in 
to  the  cavilings  and  reproaches  of  the  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?’ ” 
skeptic,  or  operates  as  a  more  serious  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings  contain  fre- 
hindrance  to  its  progress.  Eloquent  quent  references,  some  of  them  not  in  the 
preaching  will  be  comparatively  powerless,  most  friendly  tone,  to  Christian  labors  in 
the  most  solemn  services  will  lose  much  the  distribution  of  tracts,  or  the  prosecu- 
of  their  legitimate  effect,  and  the  diligent  tion  of  missionary  effort  for  the  conver- 
labors  of  our  churches  will  fail  to  attain  sion  of  the  heathen.  Neither  he  nor  Mr. 
their  natural  result,  so  long  as  there  are  Dickens,  nor  perhaps  any  one  of  our  lit- 
these  glaring  anomalies  in  the  practical  erary  men,  seems  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
developments  of  our  Christianity.  It  is  amount  of  self-denying  zeal,  earnest  faith, 
an  evil,  indeed,  if  there  be  any  w’ant  of  and  generous  liberality  expended  on  these 
attention  to  the  special  duties  of  the  spir-  objects.  For  the  most  part  they  attribute 
itual  life,  less  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  them  to  individuals  who  neglect  the  more 
less  regard  either  to  private  or  public  obviousandhomely  duties  for  those  which, 
worship,  less  consecration  of  talent  or  as  having  something  of  the  romantic  in 
time  to  the  direct  work  of  the  church  ;  their  character,  perhaps  exciting  more  of 
but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  evil  if  at-  public  notice,  and  ministering  to  a  love  of 
tention  to  these  should  be  accepted  as  the  notoriety  and  patronage,  are  attractive  to 
substitute  for  a  course  of  humble  and  con-  a  certain  class  of  mind.  We  do  not  deny 
sistent  godliness.  There  is  great  need  that  there  may  be  some  who  answer  to 
that,  amid  the  ever  -  pressing  claims  of  their  descriptions,  who  will  give  a  tract 
worldly  engagements,  we  should  insist  where  a  loaf  of  bread  would  be  a  much 
earnestly  on  the  preservation  of  certain  more  appropriate  manifestation  of  Chris- 
times  for  special  religious  exercises ;  but  tian  charity,  whose  activity  on  committees 
it  is  still  more  necessary  that  we  should  and  in  schools  is  obtained  by  a  neglect  of 
enforce  the  importance  of  elevating  the  the  primary  duties  of  their  own  house- 
whole  tone  of  Christian  thought  and  feel-  hold,  whose  compassion  for  the  natives  of 
ing,  and  of  giving  unity  of  purpose  and  “  Borrioboola  Gha  ”  is  in  striking  contrast 
character  to  every  day  and  every  hour  of  to  their  indifference  to  the  condition  of 
our  existence.  We  may  well  be  content  the  heathen  at  home,  and  who  forget  that 
to  receive  instruction  on  this  point,  from  the  home  is  the  first  place  where  Christian 
whatever  quarter  it  comes ;  and,  even  if  principle  should  manifest  its  power  and 
the  words  of  remonstrance  seem  to  us  put  forth  its  energy.  But  had  these 
somewhat  harsh,  still  accept  them  as  the  writers  possessed  a  more  intimate  ao- 
faithful  wounds  of  a  friend.  As  an  el-  quaintance  with  those  whom  they  thus 
oquent  preacher  of  the  dajr  has  said,  “  We  satirize,  they  would  have  known  that  the 
sit  down  to  that  communion,  and  M’e  do  pretenders  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
it  *in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  ’  we  and  must  have  seen  that  the  men  who  are 
commemorate  him  there;  when  we  come  most  intent  on  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel, 
to  pray,  speak  to  him  and  in  his  name ;  are  those  also  w’ho  stand  conspicuous  in 
our  high  tides  of  devotion  do  not  come  every  enterprise  of  philanthropy.  We 
BO  often  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  ;  then  for  can  not  but  feel  the  injustice  of  many  of 
the  rest  there  is  the  long  stretch  of  foul,  their  criticisms,  or  rather  calumnies  ;  but 
oozy,  barren  beach,  when  the  waters  are  w’e  are  anxious  to  see  if  there  be  not  some- 
out,  and  all  is  desolation  and  deadness,  thing  to  be  learned  from  attacks  which 
This  is  not  what  a  Christian  man  ought  often,  we  are  satisfied,  proceed  from  inis- 
to  be.  There  is  no  action  of  life  w’hich  is  apprehension.  If  in  any  quarters  there  be 
too  great  to  bow  to  the  influence  of  ‘This  a  disposition  to  care  only  for  the  improve- 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me;’  and  there  is  ment  of  the  spiritual  state,  and  to  forget 
no  action  of  life  which  is  too  small  to  be  how  many  of  its  evils  are  aggravated, 
magnified,  glorified,  turned  into  a  solemn  where  not  produced,  by  physical  degrada- 
sacrament,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  tion  ;  if  there  be  a  consciousness  that  our 
motive.”  And  again:  “Would  it  not  be  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity  has 
grand  if  we  could  so  go  through  life,  as  sometimes  sought  opportunity  for  osteu- 
that  all  should  not  be  one  dead  level,  but  tatious  display,  and  has  not  shown  itself 
one  high  plateau,  as  it  were,  on  the  moun-  in  our  general  liearing  and  deportment 
Xain-top  where  all  rests  upon  the  ‘  What-  toward  the  children  of  afliiction ;  if,  in 
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fine,  there  have  been  any  apparent  want 
of  reality  in  our  Christian  labors — we 
should  seek  to  correct  the  error,  even 
though  somewhat  disposed  to  chafe  against 
the  unfairness  and  severity  of  our  mon¬ 
itors.  We  can  not  hope  to  make  them 
feel  with  us  as  to  the  grandeur  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  one  enterprise  of  the  church  ; 
but  we  may,  at  least,  by  a  quiet  consisten¬ 
cy,  by  a  tender  interest  in  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  all  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  by  a  diligent  attempt  to  fol 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  “  went 
about  doing  good,”  silence  their  gainsay¬ 
ing,  and  compel  them  to  admit  that  the 
gos|)el  of  Christ  is  the  mightiest  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  the 
best  remedy  o4'  the  evils  which  they  so 
strongly  denounce  and  yet  are  so  power¬ 
less  to  remove. 

The  want  of  thorough  faithfulness  in 
Christian  ministers  is  another  point  which 
seems  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Thackeray 
very  unfavorably.  One  of  the  most  se¬ 
vere  passages  in  his  works,  is  that  with 
which  he  closes  his  lecture  on  the  second 
George,  and  in  which  he  condemns,  in 
terms  not  at  all  too  strong  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  fulsome  eulogy  which  a  learned 
divine,  afterwards  a  bidiop,  was  not 
ashamed  to  pronounce  on  one  who  lived 
in  the  systematic  violation  of  the  divine 
law.  After  quoting  the  wretched  verses 
in  which  this  /nonarch,  who  had  scarcely 
a  kingly  grace  or  a  moral  excellence,  is 
described  as  one  too  good  for  earth,  he 
writes : 

“If  he  had  been  good,  if  he  had  been  just, 
if  he  had  been  pure  in  life,  and  wise  in  coun¬ 
sel,  could  the  {>oet  have  said  much  more?  It 
was  a  parson  who  came  and  wept  over  this 
grave,  with  Walmoden  sitting  on  it,  and  claim¬ 
ed  heaven  for  the  poor  old  man  slumbering  be¬ 
low,  Here  was  one  who  had  neither  dignity, 
learning,  morals,  nor  wit  •,  who  tainted  a  great 
society  by  bad  example;  who  in  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  old  age,  was  gross,  low,  and  sensual ;  and 
Mr.  Porteus,  afterward  my  Lord  Bishop  Por- 
teus,  says  the  earth  was  not  good  enough  for 
him,  and  that  his  only  place  was  heaven !  Bra¬ 
vo,  Mr.  Porteus !  The  divine  who  w’ept  thefc 
tears  over  George  the  Second’s  memory,  wore 
George  the  Third’s  lawn.  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  people  still  admire  his  poetry  or  his  sermons.” 

This  is  but  another  utterance  of  the 
same  complaint,  that  religion  is  not  a  real 
thing ;  and  here  unhappily  sustained  by 
the  contempt  shown  for  its  first  principles 
and  most  solemn  sanctions  by  one  oi  its 
own  teachers.  The  mischief  done  by 


those  who  thus  m.ake  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try  a  mere  profession,  and  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  any  or  every  means  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  their  personal  advance¬ 
ment,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Un¬ 
happily  it  is  the  highest  class  of  mind  that 
this  time-serving  is  most  likely  to  alienate  ; 
awakening  the  doubts  of  some,  and  in 
others  ministering  to  that  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  is  more  fatal  than  even  decided 
skepticism.  The  responsibility  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  is  indeed  overwhelming.  By 
petty  inconsistencies  that  seem  very  slight 
in  themselves,  by  thoughtless  words,  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  trifling  spirit,  by 
an  apparent  want  of  a  realizing  faith  in 
the  truths  he  teaches,  he  may  undo  much 
that  he  has  accomplished  by  able  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  truth  and  earnest  calls  to 
duty.  “  Dead  flies  ”  will  ever  “  cause  the 
ointment  of  the  apothecjiry  to  send  forth 
a  stinking  savor  ;  ’  and  he,  therefore,  who 
seeks  to  lead  others,  can  not  be  too  anx¬ 
ious  to  walk  rightly  himself  Where, 
however,  there  is  thorough  sincerity,  sim¬ 
ple  loyalty  to  Christ,  a  manifest  desire  to 
do  his  will,  it  will,  even  though  there  be 
many  imperfections,  not  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  impartial  men. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  quite  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  character  of  this  sort,  and  takes  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  expressing  the  reverence  he 
feels  for  one  who,  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  strives  to  glorify 
his  Master.  There  is  a  beautiful  little 
jiaper  in  the  /Sketches  and  Travels  in 
London^  entitled  “The  Curate’s  Walk,” 
itself  sufficient  to  show  how  ready  he  was 
to  honor  any  one  w’ho  felt  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  teacher  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  helper  and  consoler  to  those 
who  were  in  trouble,  and  how  well  he 
knew  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of 
all  sects  there  are  men,  whose  names  are 
never  heard,  and  whose  labors  are  little 
known,  who  are  earnestly  grappling  with 
the  sin  and  misery  they  find  around  them, 
and  on  whose  heads  there  rest  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 
We  do  not  complain,  certainly,  that  he 
estimates  this  kind  of  service  too  highly, 
but  we  do  feel  that  he  attaches  too  Tittle 
importance  to  work  of  another  descrip¬ 
tion.  To  watch  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  to  seek  out  the  suffering, 
and  minister  to  them  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  consolation,  to  visit  the  homes 
of  poverty  and  guilt,  and  carry  them  the 
messages  of  divine  love,  is  a  work  proper 
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to  the  Christian  minister :  bnt  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  also  that  there  should  be  the  simple, 
faithful,  and  powerful  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  The  pulpit  is  not  the  only  sphere 
of  ministerial  labor ;  but  surely,  as  the  holy 
George  Herbert  said,  “  it  is  the  pastor’s 
joy  and  throne,”  and  power  there  is  not 
lightly  to  be  esteemed.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  understood  by  many 
of  our  literary  men.  The  quiet  parish 
priest  who  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
preaching,  but  is  full  of  love  and  good 
works,  who  is  very  benevolent  and  active 
in  the  homes  of  his  parishioners,  although, 
perhaps,  somewhat  dull  and  prosy  when 
he  takes  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  who  has 
none  of  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  is  little 
conversant  with  the  subtleties  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  is  the  object  of  their  special  admi¬ 
ration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular 
preacher  is  their  special  aversion,  lie  is 
w'eak,  effeminate,  conceited,  probably  un- 
rincipled  ;  he  is  so  intent  on  setting  forth 
imseif  that  he  gives  little  thought  to  his 
Master,  or  the  work  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform ;  he  has  a  very  accommodating 
theology,  and  a  meretricious  style  of 
rhetoric,  by  which  he  contrives  to  attract 
crowds  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  instruct 
the  intellect,  or  quicken  the  conscience  ; 
and  so,  while  he  gathers  around  him  a 
number  of  weak  women,  who  write  him 
sentimental  notes,  and  w'ork  for  him 
beautiful  slippers,  thoughtful  men  turn 
away  in  contempt  and  disgust. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  drawn  one  full- 
length  portrait  of  this  character  in  Charles 
Honeyman.  With  our  own  knowledge  of 
facts  in  the  career  of  a  certain  well-known 
preacher,  whether  living  or  dead  we  do 
not  say,  we  should  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  an  extravagance ;  and  we  can  recog¬ 
nize  in  it  a  much  more  delicate  hand  than 
that  which  sketched  such  hideous  cari¬ 
catures  as  those  of  Mr.  iStiggins  and  Mr. 
Chadband.  But  if  Charles  Honeyman  is 
not  so  coarse,  he  is  hardly  less  repulsive 
than  either  of  those  gentlemen.  The 
self-complacent,  luxurious,  frivolous  dan¬ 
dy,  who  is  prepared  for  any  r6le  by  which 
he  can  attract  crowds,  and  611  his  coffers ; 
whose  preaching  is  nothing  but  a  mimetic 
performance,  to  which  his  6ne  voice  and 
highly  essenced  pocket-handkerchief  are 
much  more  important  than  any  vigorous 
thoughts  or  burning  words;  whose  whole 
life  is  in  6agrant  contradiction  to  the 
character  he  bears  and  the  message  he 
has  to  publish— is  as  far  removed  from 


the  ideal  of  a  Christian  minister  as  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  conceive  of  any  one  W’ho 
still  bears  the  name.  The  art  shown  in 
the  entire  portraiture,  in  this  pretender’s 
theological  metamorphoses,  his  sponging- 
house  experiences,  his  love-making,  his 
social  pleasures,  is  of  the  highest  order. 
The  engraving  in  which  he  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  Puseyite  incumbent,  hnished  after 
the  most  approved  model  of  the  school, 
is  itself  a  study,  and  is  in  admirable  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  description  it  so  well  illus¬ 
trates.  But  after  saying  this,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises.  Is  this  a  fair  representation  ? 
There  may  be  a  Charles  Honeyman  here 
and  there;  but  is  it  just  to  hold  him  up, 
as  is  done  here,  as  a  type  of  a  class  ? 
Emphatically  we  reply  ip  the  negative. 
We  sympathize  thoroughly  in  the  expos¬ 
ure  of  the  system  of  proprietary  chapels, 
in  the  history  of  that  Lady  Whittlesea’s 
chapel,  which  the  clever  Sherrick  man¬ 
aged  as  he  would  have  managed  a  thea¬ 
tre —  w’here  “above  was  the  Spirit  Di¬ 
vine,  and  below  w’ere  the  spirits  of 
wine.”  The  plan  is  radically  bad — as 
bad  as  the  notorious  pew  auctions  of  New- 
York — and  directly  tends  to  produce  a 
class  of  men  who  have  no  aim  in  life  but 
to  satisfy  their  employers  and  enrich 
themselves.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  bishops  al¬ 
low  it  to  exist,  when  the  power  of  prohi¬ 
bition  is  in  their  own  hands.  But  there 
are  other  places  besides  proprietary  chap¬ 
els,  where  men  of  high  intellect,  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  powerful  eloquence, 
gather  crowds  to  hear  the  gospel,  ami 
exercise  over  them  an  in6uence  that  tends 
to  ennoble  and  purify  their  whole  nature. 
It  is  men  of  this  class,  conscientious,  de¬ 
vout,  of  high  abilities,  and  of  great  use¬ 
fulness,  whose  talents  would  have  6tted 
them  to  adorn  any  profession,  but  whom 
love  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  has 
led  to  the  comparatively  bumble  position 
of  a  Christian  minister,  who  are  entitled 
to  complain  of  the  injury  done  them  in 
the  exhibition  of  Charles  Honeyman  as 
ilie  one  representative  of  their  class. 
There  is  a  singular  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  members  of  the  literary 
world,  who  reproach  the  pulpit  for  its 
feebleness,  and  yet  sneer  at  those  who 
have  cultivated  with  sincerity  the  gift  of 
preaching.  They  cry  out  for  such  elo¬ 
quence  as  that  of  Wesley,  or  Whiteheld, 
or  Luther,  and  have  nothing  but  scorn 
for  that  winch  moves  the  hearts  of  men  of 
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their  own  times.  It  is  only  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  old  truth,  “  The  fathers 
slew  the  prophets,  and  the  children  build 
their  tombs.”  Had  they  lived  in  the 
days  of  these  pfreat  and  good  men,  they 
would  have  dealt  with  them  in  the  same 
f:ishiun  in  which  they  treat  their  success¬ 
ors  of  to-day. 

While  taking  these  exceptions  to  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  teachings, 
(there  are  some  other  points  we  might 
have  noticed,  especially  the  measure  of 
countenance  he  gives  to  the  “  wild  oats” 
theory  of  life,)  we  gladly  bear  our  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  pure  and  healthful  influence, 
as  a  whole.  They  do  not,  as  we  have 
shown,  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  or  ex¬ 
hibit  the  operation  of  the  most  ennobling 
principles ;  their  conceptions  of  religion 
and  religious  men  are  often  very  erro¬ 
neous,  and  always  extremely  defective, 
characterized  by  ignorance  where  the^ 
are  not  marred  by  anti-evengelical  prej¬ 
udice  and  bigotry  ;  their  views  of  human 
life  not  only  lack  that  completeness  and 
beauty  which  nothing  but  the  recognition 
of  the  divine  end  to  which  it  should  be 
consecrated  can  impart,  but  occa8ion.ally 
treat  w’ith  indulgence,  if  they  do  not  re¬ 
gard  with  sympathy,  practices  which  de¬ 
serve  stem  reprobation.  Still  they  are 
full  of  generous  feeling,  and  inculcate 
many  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  ;  they 
are  fitted  to  rebuke  follies  and  vices  into 
which  we  are  all  too  prone  to  fall,  petty 
and  arrogant  self-assertion,  too  high  an 
af)preciation,  approaching  even  to  a  wor¬ 
ship,  of  material  prosperity,  an  unconfess¬ 
ed,  perhaps  half  •  unconscious,  want  of 
truth,  reality,  and  manliness,  in  our  inter¬ 
course  with  others,  a  selfishness  which 
dwarfs  the  intellect,  narrow’s  the  heart, 
and  debases  the  entire  life.  Their  terrible 
sarcasms  are  leveled  with  equal  effect  at 
the  Insolence  of  the  prosperous  and  the 
servility  of  the  low ;  and  their  general 
result  must  be  to  lead  the  rich  and  great 
to  more  humble  estimates  of  themselves 
and  more  thoughtful  kindness  to  their 
brethren,  to  inspire  the  poor  or  struggling 
with  more  contentment  and  independence, 
to  arouse  in  all  more  of  that  spirit  of  self- 
respect  which  would  preserve  from  a 
thousand  meannesses  and  secure  for  them 
the  truest  elevation.  All  this  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  has  done ;  and  though  there  be  other 
work  which  we  think  still  higher  that  he 
has  left  undone,  let  us,  at  least,  cheerfully 
give  him  the  tribute  he  so  well  deserves 


for  the  good  service  he  has  rendered  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  virtue.  A 
more  kindly  satirist,  a  censor  who  was 
able  to  blend  more  beautifully  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  fidelity  and  gentleness,  a  more 
earnest  preacher  of  the  truths  he  held,  or 
one  more  skilled  in  finding  out  “  accepta¬ 
ble  words  ”  in  which  to  utter  them,  we 
shall  not  easily  find.  By  that  marvelous 
gallery  of  portraits  which  he  has  created 
for  our  amusement  and  instruction,  by  his 
singular  power  in  bringing  out  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  our  English  tongue,  by  tales  and 
sketches  which  will  long  live  to  interest 
and  delight  successive  generations  of  read¬ 
ers,  he  has  laid  our  literature  under  a 
weighty  obligation.  By  his  hearty  scorn 
of  all  hypocrisy,  by  his  protests  against 
the  crying  faults  of  a  mammon-worshiping 
age,  by  the  homage  he  every  where  pays 
to  virtue,  he  has  proved  himself  a  valua¬ 
ble  helper  even  to  the  teacher  of  religion, 
who  rejoices  to  see  that  nowhere  does  he 
exhibit  a  deeper  and  tenderer  pathos,  or 
speak  words  of  a  loftier  eloquence  than  in 
passages  which  evidence  the  power  that 
the  word  of  God  had  on  him  as  on  all  the 
great  masters  of  our  language. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  of  our 
readers  who  may  think  that  we  have  de¬ 
voted  too  much  space  to  the  criticism  of 
a  writer  of  fiction.  But  works  of  fiction 
constitute  a  large  part  of  our  current  lit¬ 
erature,  and  are  exercising  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  or  evil  in  forming  the 
opinions,  tastes,  and  character  of  society. 
Even  into  religious  circles,  from  which  they 
were  once  jealously  excluded,  they  find 
their  way  and  are  widely  read  and  freely 
discussed,  especially  among  the  younger 
members  of  our  families.  The  rigid  and 
wholesale  prohibitions  of  a  former  genera¬ 
tion,  which  classed  novel-reading,  theatre- 
going,  and  card-playing  in  one  category, 
and  deemed  the  one  as  unsuitable  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  professor  as  the  other,  have  given  place 
to  an  indulgence  as  unwise  and  far  more 
dangerous.  Perhaps  our  forefathers  went 
to  an  extreme ;  but  when  we  come  to  look 
carefully  into  the  novels  of  a  century  ago, 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  attitude 
which  they  assumed.  No  doubt  the 
novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  are  mark¬ 
ed  by  extraordinary  genius  ;  but  our  fath¬ 
ers  had  not  learned  the  modern  doctrine 
that  genius  is  to  cover  any  multitude  of 
sins,  and  they  were  more  anxious  that 
their  children  should  be  kept  free  from  the 
contamination  of  licentious  thoughts  and 
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words  than  that  they  should  be  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  wit  of  these  very  clever  but 
very  loose  writers.  Mis-s  Edgeworth  in¬ 
troduced  an  entirely  different  class  of 
fiction,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  secure 
a  more  favorable  consideration  for  works 
of  this  class  in  quarters  where  hitherto 
they  had  been  regarded  with  mingled 
dread  and  aversion.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
did  more  to  overturn  the  old  notions 
about  novels,  and  to  secure  for  them  the 
place  they  now  bold  in  our  literature. 
The  extraordinary  popularity  w’hich  his 
tales  at  once  achieved,  the  great  intellect¬ 
ual  power  which  they  revealed,  their 
freedom  from  mortal  taint,  their  great 
value  as  examples  of  a  finished  style,  and, 
perhaps,  not  least,  their  character  as  his¬ 
torical  novels,  all  contributed  to  this  end. 
The  danger  of  late  has  been  that  the  re¬ 
action  may  go  too  far,  and  indiscriminate 
condemnation  be  succeeded  by  an  equally 
indiscriminate  toleration,  if  not  approval. 
We  could  easily  point  to  works,  far  more 
pernicious  in  their  influence  than  the 
coarsest  tales  of  the  older  novelists,  which, 
nevertheless,  find  an  undisputed  entrance 
into  the  best  conducted  families,  and  are 
read  by  the  young  at  the  very  age  when 
they  are  least  able  to  detect  and  resist  the 
evil  that  lurks  in  them. 

The  evil  is  one  that  has  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  of  late.  If  we  compare  the  works  of 
Thackeray  or  Dickens  with  those  which 
at  present  win  the  favor  of  novel-readers, 
we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  very 
marked  degeneracy.  Perhaps  the  rise 
of  the  “  Sensation  ”  school  may  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  reaction  from  the  more  tame 
and  quiet  style  of  tale  which  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  preferred  ;  and  some  of  its  success  may 
be  attributed  to  the  indifference  wdiich 
both  he  and  Dickens  have  shown  to  the 
plot  of  their  stories.  To  follow  the  subtle 
workings  of  human  nature,  to  admire  the 
play  of  wit  and  humor,  to  study  homilies 
on  the  evils  of  society,  however  pleasant¬ 
ly  they  may  be  disguised,  are  but  weary¬ 
ing  occupations  for  those  who  go  to  a 
book  for  amusement  rather  than  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  want  more  stir  and  excite¬ 
ment,  they  rebel  against  the  dullness  and 
reality  of  scenes  taken  from  common  life, 
and  ask  to  be  lifted  up  into  the  regions  of 
fancy  and  romance ;  they  cry  out  for  a 
succession  of  startling  surprises  that  shall 
hold  their  attention  spell  bound,  and  pro¬ 
duce,  in  fiict,  a  species  of  mental  intoxica¬ 
tion.  To  this  craving  our  “  sensation  ” 


writers  administer,  and  hence  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  their  work  is  of  an  inferior 
order.  The  interest  of  their  books  de¬ 
pends  solely  upon  incident.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  they  sketch  a  character  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
actors  are  only  painted  in  indistinct  out¬ 
line,  and  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  laid  down.  The  plot,  or  rather 
the  secret  on  which  it  generally  turns,  is 
every  thing  ;  and  W’hen  once  the  mystery 
is  unraveled,  no  one  cares  to  look  at  the 
book  again.  Of  all  the  readers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  w’indings  of  the  Dead  Secret 
with  intense  and  excited  interest,  or  whose 
hearts  were  harrowed  by  the  wrongs  Snd 
sufferings  of  the  mysterious*  Woman  in 
WhitCy  or  were  kindled  to  indignation  or 
moved  to  pity  by  the  career  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  young  lady  who  had  JVb  Namey 
we  wonder  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen, 
who,  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  denoue- 
meaty  ever  cared  to  turn  over  half-a-dozen 
pages  again.  Perhaps  the  writers  of  this 
class  of  books  may  tell  us  they  do  not 
write  for  immortality.  If  so,  we  can 
promise  them  they  will  have  their  reward  ; 
for  in  a  very  short  time  their  names  will 
be  forgotten,  and  their  w’orks,  after  a  brief 
fever  of  notoriety,  will  take  their  places 
on  those  higher  shelves  of  country  circu¬ 
lating  libraries,  by  the  side  of  books, 
hardly  less  celebrated  in  their  day,  which 
have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

But  it  is  with  the  moral  aspect  of  these 
works  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  If 
it  pleases  writers  to  concoct,  and  readers 
to  peruse,  tales  which  violate  every  con¬ 
dition  of  probability;  if  the  laws  of  psy¬ 
chological  consistency  are  to  be  outraged 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the 
experiences  of  life  ignored  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  plot ;  -if  we  are  thus  to  have 
novels  filled  with  men  and  incidents  such 
as  we  never  have  met  and  are  never  likely 
to  meet ;  and  if  the  reading  public  is  re¬ 
solved  to  stamp  on  such  productions  the 
mark  of  its  approval — we  can  only  be 
silent,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  more 
sober  thought  and  cooler  judgment.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  restraints 
of  morality  are  spurned  ;  if  our  young 
people  are  to  be  made  familiar  with  things, 
in  relation  to  which  “  ignorance  is  bliss 
if  the  most  false  standards  are  to  be  set 
up  for  the  estimate  of  principles  and  ac¬ 
tions  ;  if  the  most  specious  pleas  are  to  be 
urged  for  vice,  while  virture  is  exhibited 
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under  every  disadvanta<re ;  and  if  the 
general  result  of  the  whole  is  to  confuse 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong — then 
are  there  other  higher  than  mere  esthetic 
considerations  that  compel  us  to  raise  our 
voice  against  the  insult  offered  to  the 
moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  community. 
These  are  the  charges  that  wo  allege,  and 
that,  did  our  space  permit  and  were  it  at 
all  desirable,  we  could  easily  substantiate 
against  a  number  of  our  modem  novels. 

Miss  Evans  does  not  belong  to  the 
“  sensation  ”  school,  but  certainly  her  tales 
are  open  to  these  tnoral  objections.  Adam 
litdty  vre  have  always  thought,  was  judged 
with  extraordinary  leniency,  owing,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  the  favorable  impression  produced 
by  the  opening  chapters,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  amount  of  apparent  rever¬ 
ence  show’n  throughout  for  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  worth.  Hut  who  that  is  at  all 
concerned  about  the  ethical  tendency  of 
such  books,  can  read  it  a  second  time, 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  is  an  under-current  of  sen¬ 
timent  pervading  the  whole  that  is  any 
thing  but  favorable  to  high-toned  virtue? 
77ie  Mill  on  the  Floss  was  far  more  un¬ 
disguised  in  its  character.  It  is  true  that 
it  did  not  actually  justify,  or  even  6xten- 
uate  vice ;  but  its  influence  certainly  tend¬ 
ed  to  abate  the  sentiment  of  horror  with 
which  any  approach  to  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated 
that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  representation 
most  to  be  dreaded.  If  vice  be  exhibited 
in  its  own  naked  deformity,  the  result  is  a 
ortrailure  too  loathsome  to  be  endured 
y  any  but  the  most  abandoned  :  but  these 
carefully  -  drawn  pictures  in  which  the 
darker  shades  are  kept  out  of  sight,  or  so  ] 
mellowed  and  toned  down  as  to  lose  much 
of  their  unpleasant  character,  and  the 
general  effect  is  relieved  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  other  features,  command  attention 
and  awaken  a  sympathy  which  would  be 
refused  were  their  real  character  and  de¬ 
sign  better  understood. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  a  writer  who  puzzles  us. 
Some  of  her  stories  are  as  pure,  as  free 
from  every  thing  that  could  offend,  as 
earnest  in  their  inculcation  of  virtue,  as 
any  waitings  of  their  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  are  just  as  unhealthy  in  their 
tone  and  as  questionable  in  their  princi¬ 
ples.  Perhaps,  in  all  there  is  too  much 
straining  after  effect.  Even  Danesbury 
House,  which  obtained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and 


first  won  her  a  name,  is,  to  a  very  glaring 
extent,  disfigured  by  this  fault.  Of  course, 
it  was  the  desire  of  those  who  instituted 
the  competition  that  the  story  should  rep¬ 
resent  drunkenness  as  the  parent  of 
vice  and  misery;  but  it  must  have  re¬ 
quired  strong  digestion  even  for  a  teeto¬ 
taller  to  swallow  all  the  horrors  that  Mrs. 
Wood  has  crowded  into  the  narrow  com¬ 
pass  of  her  tale.  It  may  be  that  the  ad¬ 
judicators  had  nothing  better  offered  to 
them  ;  but,  believing  that  the  moral  effect 
of  the  book  is  utterly  destroyed  by  its 
exaggeration,  we  have  alw’ays  regretted 
their  decision,  and  viewed  it  as  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  growing  appetite  for  sensa¬ 
tion  which  is  the  curse  of  our  literature. 
We  object,  too,  to  the  general  moral  of 
Mrs.  Wood’s  good  books,  in  which  virtue 
is  always  rewarded,  and  vice  always  pun¬ 
ished.  This  may  be  poetic  justice,  but  it 
is  not  that  which  marks  God’s  dealings 
with  men  in  the  present  life;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  rests  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  good¬ 
ness  on  the  lowest  possible  ground.  Hot 
these  are  very  venial  faults  compared  with 
those  Mrs.  Wood  has  perpetrated  in  some 
of  her  other  works.  Fast  Lynne  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  but  one,  also,  of  the 
most  mischievous,  books  of  the  day. 
Throughout  an  exciting,  though  very  im¬ 
probable,  story,  our  sympathies  are  excited 
on  behalf  of  one  who  has  betrayed  the 
most  sacred  trust  man  can  repose  in  wo¬ 
man.  All  that  the  union  of  beauty,  rank, 
talent,  and  misfortune  can  do  to  create  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  criminal  is  done, 
while  the  sense  of  the  enormity  of  her 
crime  is  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  un- 
amiable  light  in  which  her  husband  is  pre¬ 
sented.  To  exhibit  a  w’oman  possessed  of 
every  natural  gift  that  could  call  forth  ad¬ 
miration,  and  then  to  surround  her  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  seem,  as  though  by  a  re¬ 
sistless  fate,  to  draw  her  into  sin,  is  to  in¬ 
flict  serious  injury  on  the  interests  ot 
morality ;  for  which  it  is  but  very  poor 
compensation  to  find  that  the  sin  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  certain  amount  of  suffering. 
Fer7ter’«  Pride  is  hardly  less  objection¬ 
able.  Happily,  however,  we  have  not  in 
it  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  complication 
in  which  our  lady  novelists  delight — a 
man  with  two  wives,  or  a  wife  with  two 
husbands.  At  one  part  of  the  story  we 
appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  it,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  the  more  grateful 
for  the  deliverance.  The  Shadow  of  Ash- 
lydyat,  apart  from  the  supernatural  ma- 
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chinery  which  is  introduced,  is  a  clever 
story,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  that 
sullies  those  just  named.  We  can  see  no 
possible  good,  and  much  probable  harm, 
to  arise  from  the  exhibition  of  such  re¬ 
lations  as  those  here  depicted  between 
George  Godolphin  and  Charlotte  Pain. 
Mrs.  Wood  is  capable  of  better  things ; 
we  trust  she  will  yet  perform  them,  and 
that  she  will  live  to  blot  out  the  memory 
of  the  errors  committed  in  the  worst  class 
of  her  novels  by  the  abler  and  more  en¬ 
nobling  books  of  a  brighter  future.  If 
she  would  write  better,  she  should  write 
less,  and  should  eschew  every  temptation 
to  pander  to  a  depraved  appetite,  and  to 
purchase  a  present  and  unworthy  popular¬ 
ity  by  the  loss  of  a  more  enduring  and 
nobler  fame. 

But  the  most  egregious  offender  against 
good  morals  and  correct  taste  is  Miss 
Braddon,  with  the  “fast”  ladies  whom 
she  selects  for  heroines,  and  the  equivocal 
positions  in  which  she  contrives  to  place 
them,  with  the  exciting  scenes  of  passion 
which  she  loves  to  draw,  and  no  doubt 
draws  with  great  power ;  and,  above  all, 
with  (what  a  medical  journal  has  pointed 
out  in  several  cases)  her  frequent  contem¬ 
plation  of  suicide  as  the  refuge  from  all 
human  griefs.  This  feature  is  seen  in  one 
of  her  earliest  books.  The  Trail  of  the 
Serpent^  and  is  more  or  less  manifest  in 
most  of  the  others.  Books  more  subtle 
and  more  pernicious  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find.  They  are  clever,  very  clever; 
their  plots  often  improbable,  but  always 
exciting;  they  will  while  away  a  leisure 
hour  very  pleasantly,  and  are  sure  to  be 
eagerly  read ;  while  few  readers  will  give 
any  heed  to  the  moral  poison  which  is 
every  w’here  diffused  through  them. 

The  Times  tells  us  that  they  are  written 
only  to  amuse ;  and  no  doubt  they  succeed 
in  their  purpose.  But  the  question  arises, 
whether  we  may  not  pay  too  dear  a  price 
for  amusement.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
furnish  amusement,  except  by  giving  the 


most  false  conceptions  of  duty,  and  the 
most  unreal  pictures  of  life;  if  our  young 
people  can  only  be  entertained  by  being 
introduced  to  scenes  of  passion,  folly,  and 
murder;  if  the  only  actors  by  whose  do¬ 
ings  their  time  can  be  enlivened,  and  the 
necessary  mental  recreation  secured,  are 
ladies  who  deceive  their  fathers,  and  hood¬ 
wink  their  husbands,  who  indulge  in  the 
slang  of  grooms  and  jockeys,  and  practice 
all  the  arts  of  gamblers,  who  get  rid  of 
inconvenient  partners  by  murder,  and 
strive  to  conceal  their  guilt  by  arson ;  and 
who,  in  fact,  do  not  scruple  to  transgress 
every  law  of  the  Decalogue,  if  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  attainment  of  their  own 
ends — then  it  is  better  that  we  do  without 
amusement  altogether.  We  should  speak 
lees  severely  if  we  saw  in  Miss  Bradilon’s 
recent  works  any  sign  of  improvement. 
But  we  do  not.  Eleanor's  Victory  is,  in 
our  view,  one  of  the  most  painful  books 
she  has  w’ritten.  That  a  young  girl  should 
form  a  plan  of  revenge,  should  make  it 
the  companion  of  her  thoughts  night  and 
diiy  for  years,  should  feign  love  and  marry 
a  trusting  and  noble  minded  man,  solely 
because  the  alliance  seemed  to  promise 
her  success  in  the  one  aim  of  her  life, 
should,  in  truth,  yield  her  whole  soul  and 
body  up  to  the  dominion  of  this  violent 
passion,  is  a  conception  happily  so  mon¬ 
strous  as  to  be  incredible ;  but  its  elabo- 
lation  in  a  w'ork  of  art  is  an  outrage  on 
right  feeling,  as  well  as  a  mistake  in  judg¬ 
ment. 

But  we  must  close,  only  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  that  w'e  may,  ere  long,  see 
the  rise  of  a  purer  school.  Fiction  may 
be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  advancement 
of  goodness  and  truth  ;  and  we  may  natu¬ 
rally  wish  to  see  it  wdelded  by  men  of  high 
character  for  the  attainment  of  pure  and 
noble  ends.  As  it  is,  there  is  much  in  the 
novels  of  the  day  against  which  every 
wise  parent  will  warn  his  children,  as  un¬ 
fitted  either  to  instruct  the  mind,  or  purify 
the  heart. 
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from  the  Loodoa  Beolotj  Mogtilno. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  COMMERCE. 


Britisii  commerce  began  more  than  I 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  traders,  visiting  the 
Scilly  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
in  quest  of  tin,  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  system  of  merchandise  which  has 
done  so  much  to  make  of  our  little  island 
of  Britain  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  bring 
under  its  dominion  many  of  the  fairest 
provinces  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Coming  to  our  shores  as  early,  we  are 
told  by  antiquaries,  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  Iwfore  Christ,  and  at  first  com¬ 
ing  only  for  the  tin  that  was  found  more 
plentifully,  and  better  prepared,  by  the 
ancFent  Britons  than  by  any  other  people, 
these  traders  soon  included  lead  and  hides 
in  their  purchases,  and  brought  in  ex¬ 
change  various  articles  of  earthenware, 
brass  manufacture,  and  salt.  When  the 
Tyrian  race  died  out,  others  carried  on 
the  trade,  the  Cornish  marts  being  re¬ 
placed  by  others  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  whither  the  com¬ 
modities  were  conveyed  from  the  inland 
districts  of  England,  to  bo  taken  in  Gallic 
ships  for  sale  in  various  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  With  the  growth  of  manufacto¬ 
ries  and  marts,  increased  the  number  and 
variety  of  articles  to  be  sold.  Com,  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  precious  stones,  as  well 
as  tin  and  lead,  were  the  chief  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  before  and  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Julius  Ctesar.  It  was  the  fame 
of  the  British  pearls,  according  to  one 
tradition,  that  first  prompted  Cajsar  to 
cross  the  Gallic  Straits  ;  and  the  report  of 
his  soldiery  speedily  opened  npa  thriving 
trade  with  the  Kentish  towns  for  oysters 
to  augment  the  luxuries  of  Roman  feast¬ 
ing,  for  bears  to  fill  the  Roman  circus, 
and  for  dogs  to  be  used  by  Roman  sports¬ 
men.  The  establishment  of  Latin  colo¬ 
nies  in  Br  itain,  of  course  gave  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  trade.  Among  the  towns 
that  during  the  first  few  Christian  centu¬ 
ries  became  most  famous,  there  were,  be¬ 
sides  London,  Canterbury,  and  Roehe>‘ter, 
Richboroughand  Dover,  Exeter  and  Ches¬ 
ter,  York,  Aberdeen,  and  Dumbarton. 


British  trade  declined  after  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlement,  but,  under  English 
management,  these  same  towns,  with 
many  others,  prospered  more  than  ever. 
When  Christianity  was  introduced,  and 
pious  men  betook  themselves  to  monas¬ 
teries,  they  became  the  special  patrons  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  being  laborers 
and  mechanicians  themselves,  as  well  as 
instructors  of  their  lay  brethren  in  the 
various  arts  of  civilized  life.  “  We  com¬ 
mand,”  runs  one  of  Edgar’s  laws,  “  that 
every  priest,  to  increase  knowledge,  dili¬ 
gently  learn  some  handicraft ;  ”  while 
smiths  and  carpenters,  fishermen  and  mill¬ 
ers,  weavers  and  architects,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  in  old  chronicles  .as  belong¬ 
ing  to  v.arious  convents.  The  smith  was 
the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  all  work¬ 
men.  “  Whence,”  he  is  made  to  ask,  in 
a  curious  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  dia¬ 
logues,  “  whence  hath  the  plowman  his 
plowshares  and  goad,  save  by  my  art  ? 
whence  hath  the  fisherman  his  rod,  or  the 
shoemaker  his  awl,  or  the  seamstress  her 
needle,  but  from  me?”  In  the  same 
work,  the  merchant  asserts  his  dignity 
and  the  nature  of  his  calling.  “  I  am  use¬ 
ful,”  he  says,  “  to  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
to  rich  men  and  to  common  folk.  I  enter 
my  ship  with  my  merchandise,  .and  sail 
across  the  seas,  and  sell  my  wares,  and 
buy  dear  things  that  are  not  produced  in 
this  land,  .and  bring  them  with  great  dan¬ 
ger  for  your  good  ;  and  sometimes  I  am 
shipwrecked,  and  lose  all  my  wares,  and 
hardly  myself  escape.”  “  What  is  it 
you  bring  us  ?”  one  asks.  “  I  bring  you,” 
he  replies,  “  skins,  silks,  costly  gems  and 
gold,  various  garments,  pigments,  wine, 
oil,  ivory  and  brass,  copper  and  tin, 
silver,  glass,  and  such  like.”  “  Will  yon 
sell  your  things  here,”  inquires  the  other 
speaker,  “as  you  bought  them  there?” 
To  which  the  merchant  answers,  “Nay, 
in  truth  ;  else,  where  would  be  the  go<^ 
of  all  my  labor?  I  will  sell  them  here 
dearer  than  I  bought  them  there,  that  so 
I  may  get  some  profit,  to  feed  me  and  my 
wife  and  children.” 
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In  those  early  days,  and  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  after,  the  merchant  was  the  captain 
of  his  own  little  ship,  and  thus  had  the 
entire  range  of  his  business  under  his  own 
supervision.  lie  was  deservedly  held  in  : 
honor  by  his  countrymen.  By  a  law  of 
Athelstan,  published  near  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  it  was  appointed  that 
every  merchant,  even  though  he  were  by 
birth  a  serf,  wdio  had  made  three  jour¬ 
neys  across  the  sea  with  his  own  ship 
and  goods,  was  to  have  the  rank  of  a 
thane.  The  ships  were  mere  boats,  rude 
constructions  of  wood,  propelled  by  eight 
or  ten  oars,  with  the  as-sistance  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  square  sail  suspended  from  a  single 
mast,  and  seldom  large  enough  to  hold 
more  than  half  a  dozen  men,  W'ith  two  or 
three  tons  of  cargo.  Yet  in  these  poor 
vessels,  having  no  other  compass  than 
the  sun  and  stars,  and  no  proper  rudder 
to  direct  their  motions,  our  fearless  fore¬ 
fathers  w’andered  wherever  they  would. 
The  silks  and  pigments,  referred  to  in  the 
dialogue  just  cited,  could  hardly  have 
come  from  a  nearer  part  than  Italy  or ' 
Marseilles.  We  know  that  trading  voy- ' 
ages  were  often  made  to  Rome,  and  that 
in  the  eighth  century  one  Anglo-Saxon 
merchant,  at  any  rate,  was  settled,  and 
bad  influential  position  in  Marseilles.  { 
Some  branches  of  Anglo-Saxon  com- ' 
merce,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  al¬ 
together  respectable.  In  a  memoir  of 
another  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester! 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is  ; 
said  :  “  There  is  a  seaport  town  called  i 
Bristol,  opposite  to  Ireland,  to  which  its 
inhabitants  make  frequent  voyages  of 
trade.  Wulfstan  cured  the  people  of^ 
this  town  of  a  most  odious  custom,  which  , 


they  derived  from  their  ancestors,  of  buy¬ 
ing  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for 
the  sake  of  gain.  You  might  have  seen, 
with  sorrow,  long  ranks  of  youths  and 
maidens,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  ropes,  and  daily  exposed  to 
sale  ;  nor  were  these  men  ashamed — oh  ! 
horrid  wickedness! — to  give  up  their 
nearest  relations,  even  their,  own  chil¬ 
dren,  to  slaverv.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
dealings  of  this  sort  Were  not  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  during  these 
centuries  the  Irish,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  Danes,  who  were  masters  of  a  large 
part  of  Ireland,  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  England.  In  very  early  times 
their  merchants  brought  cloths  to  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  exhibited  them  in  the  streets 
for  Side ;  and  Chester  was  filled  during 
the  summer  months  by  Irishmen,  bring¬ 
ing  marten  skins  and  other  articles  to  sell, 
and  buying  in  exchange  the  various  com¬ 
modities  most  needed  by  their  own  peo¬ 
ple. 

Yet  English  commerce  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  By  one  of  the  laws  of  Lothair, 
of  Kent,  living  in  the  seventh  century,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  buy  any  thing  worth 
more  than  twenty  pennies  —  something 
like  five  pounds,  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money — except  within  the  walls 
of  a  town,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  two  or  more  witness¬ 
es.  Another  of  Lothair’s  laws  appoints 
that  “  If  any  one  of  the  people  of  Kent 
buy  any  thing  in  the  city  of  London,  he 
must  have  two  or  three  honest  men,  or 
the  king’s  port-reeve,  present  at  the  bar¬ 
gain  and  in  a  third  tt  is  written  :  “  Let 
none  exchange  one  thing  for  another,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff,  the 
mass  priest,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
some  other  person  of  undoubted  veracity. 
If  they  do  otherwise,  they  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  thirty  shillings,  besides  forfeiting 
the  goods  so  exchanged  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.”  From  such  enactments  we 
infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  rogues  were 
so  numerous,  and  false  dealings  so  prev¬ 
alent,  even  in  these  early  days,  that  it 
was  not  safe  for  trade  to  be  carried  on  in 
any  but  the  most  public  manner  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  that,  from  the  beginning, 
states  and  municipalities  obtained  part  of 
their  revenues  from  imports  upon  articles 
of  commerce.  In  Lewes,  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  a  tax  of  a  farthing 
was  levied  by  the  sheriff  on  the  sale  of 
every  ox ;  and  when  a  slave  changed 
hands,  the  payment  due  to  the  town  ex¬ 
chequer  was  tourpence.  In  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  moreover,  perhaps  in  all, 
a  percentage  on  the  price  of  every  article 
sold  for  more  than  twenty  pennies  was 
divided  between  the  king  ana  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  half  being  levied  from  the 
buyer  and  half  from  the  seller.  The  fairs 
or  markets  spread  over  the  kingdom  also 
paid  toll  to  the  crown.  We  read  of  one 
m  Bedfordshire  that  yielded  seven  pounds 
a  year,  and  of  another  at  Taunton  which 
produced  about  fifty  shillings. 

Fairs  did  the  work  of  shops  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  times,  and  in 
doing  so  they  gradually  lost  the  religious 
character  with  which  they  were  at  firet 
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started.  “In  the  beginning  of  holy 
church,”  it  is  written  in  one  of  the  old 
legend^  “  it  was  so  th.at  people  came  at 
night-time  to  the  church  with  candles 
burning;  they  would  wake  and  come 
with  light  toward  the  church  in  their  de¬ 
votions;  but  afler,  they  fell  to  lechery 
and  songs,  dances,  harping,  piping,  an^ 
also  to  gluttony  and  sin,  and  so  turned 
the  holiness  to  cursedness.  Wherefore, 
holy  fathers  ordained  the  people  to  leave 
that  waking  ” —  a  term  still  retained  in 
thq  Irish  uakes — “  and  to  fast  at  even.” 
The  evening  fasts,  however,  were  as  un¬ 
profitable,  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
as  those  formerly  held  at  night-time. 
The  people  who  assembled,  generally  in 
the  church-yards,  and  often  in  the  churches 
themselves,  of  the  saints  whose  merits 
they  came  to  celebrate,  soon  turned  their 
meetings  into  opportunities  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
periodical  fairs  which,  despite  all  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  clergy  and  other  lovers  of 
good  order,  have  held  their  ground  al¬ 
most  to  the  present  day.  But  all  the 
money  was  not  spent  in  feasting  and 
sight-seeing.  Wherever  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  gathered  together,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  tradesmen  should  bring  their 
wares  for  sale  ;  and  to  the  villagers  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  their  lime  quite  out  of  the 
^each  of  the  8c.anty  commerce  of  those 
ages,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  meet 
with  merchants  provided  with  large  col¬ 
lections  of  useful  and  ornament.aI  articles 
of  home  and  foreign  production,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  barter  them  for  sheep-skins  and 
agricultural  produce,  or  any  of  the  rough 
and  tough  manufactures  of  the  local 
workmen.  In  this  way  fairs  became 
markets;  and  markets,  that  never  had 
been  fairs,  cmne  to  be  held  at  various  in¬ 
tervals,  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  in 
every  part  of  the  land. 

English  commerce  was  in  a  healthier 
condition  just  before  than  just  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Under  Edward  the 
jPonfessor,  merchants  were  highly  es¬ 
teemed ;  they  traveled  much  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  brought  back  foreign 
goods  of  every  description  ;  while  the 
merchants  of  other  countries  not  only 
came  to  trade  in  England,  but  had  already 
begun  to  find  the  advantage  of  making  it 
their  home.  But  trade  was  scorned  by 
the  Normans,  and  although  their  habits, 
more  extravagant  and  ambitious  than 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  due  time 


led  to  its  further  extension,  their  violent 
coming  at  first  very  greatly  hindered  its 
progress.  “  The  English  merch.-ints,” 
says  William  of  Poictiers,  William  the 
Conqueror’s  own  chaplain,  and  too  staunch 
a  haler  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  say  more  in 
their  favor  than  he  could  help,  “  to  the 
opulence  of  their  country,  rich  in  its  own 
fertility,  added  still  greater  riches  and 
more  valuable  treasures.  The  articles 
imported  by  them,  notable  both  for  their 
quantity  and  their  quality,  were  either  to 
have  been  hoarded  up  for  the  gratification 
of  their  avarice,  or  to  have  been  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  indulgence  of  their  luxurious 
mclinatious.  But  William  seized  them 
and  bestowed  part  on  his  victorious  army, 
and  part  on  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
while  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  he  sent  an  incredible  mass  of  money 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  many  ornaments 
that  would  have  been  admired  even  in 
Constantinople.”  It  was  not,  however, 
until  a  curb  had  been  put  upon  royal  ex¬ 
tortion  and  injustice,  that  the  English 
merchants  were  able  to  pursue  their  ways 
with  ease  and  profit.  For  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  following  the  conquest  we  know 
little  of  the  history  of  commerce,  and  it 
is  probable  that  little  progress  was  made 
in  it;  In  the  charters  granted  by  the  two 
Williams  and  Henry  1.,  no  reference  is 
made  to  merchandise;  and  the  public 
documents  of  these  kings  show  only  that 
they  levied  heavy  tolls  both  on  shipping 
and  on  inland  trade. 

One  beneficial  measure,  however,  is  to 
be  set  to  the  credit  of  Henry  I.  In  1110 
he  founded  a  settlement  of  Flemings  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ross  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  The  hardy  colonists  were  invited 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
lawlessness  of  the  marauding  Welsh,  and 
this  they  did  with  excellent  result.  But 
they  did  far  more  for  England.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  speaks  of  them  as  “  a  people 
notably  skilled  both  in  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  cloth  and  in  merchandise,  ever  ready 
with  any  labor  or  danger  to  seek  for  gain  by 
sea  or  land.”  For  centuries  English  sheep¬ 
skins  had  been  bought  up  by  traders  from 
the  Continent  to  be  taken  abroad  and  con¬ 
verted  into  woolen  garments.  With  the 
Flemish  settlers,  however,  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  Flemish  art  of  woolen  manu¬ 
facture,  and  henceforth  this  trade,  a  most 
important  element  in  British  commerce, 
was  naturalized  among  us. 

Colonists  of  another  and  very  different 
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class  were  also  encouraged  in  England  at 
about  the  same  time.  These  were  the 
Jews,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  whom  had 
been  mixed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
a  period  prior  to  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
reign,  and  of  whom  great  numbers  began 
to  cross  the  Channel  immediately  after 
the  coming  of  the  Normans.  By  William 
Rufus  they  were  especially  favored,  and 
Henry  I.  conferred  on  them  a  charter  of 
privileges.  They  were  enabled  to  claim, 
in  courts  of  law,  the  repayment  of  any 
money,  lent  by  them,  as  easily  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  and,  while  Christians  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  charge  any  interest  for  their  loans, 
fhere  w^ere  no  restrictions  to  the  avarice 
of  the  Jewish  capitalists.  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  sovereigns  that  the  Jews 
should  be  rich  men,  as  then  more  gold 
could  be  forced  from  them,  for  the  quell¬ 
ing  of  enemies  abroad  or  of  insurrections 
at  home,  whenever  there  was  nee«l  of  it. 
England  itself  also  profited  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  gathering  up  of  wealth, 
to  be  spent  in  large  schemes  of  traffic,  is 
a  gre.at  advantage  to  society  ;  and  in  the 
main  the  Jews  did  this  work  honestly 
and  well.  In  no  worse  spirit  than  actu¬ 
ated  their  Christian  cotemporaries,  they 
taught  sound  lessons  of  economy  and  pru¬ 
dence  to  the  world,  and  therefore  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  hearty  praise  of  posterity. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twelth  cen¬ 
tury,  Scotland — undisturbed  by  Norman 
invasion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
benefited  by  the  disaster  which  sent  many 
peaceable  and  enterprising  southerners  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  the  north — was  com¬ 
mercially  in  advance  of  England.  Under 
the  wise  guidance  of  the  best  of  its  kings, 
David  I.,  who  reigned  from  1124  to 
1153,  it  passed  at  once  from  what  was 
very  like  barbarism  to  as  much  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  could  be  claimed  for  any  nation 
in  that  time.  Foreign  merchants  were 
invited  by  David  to  visit  his  ports,  and 
every  encouragement  was  given  to  his 
own  subjects  to  cross  the  seas  on  errands 
of  trade.  One  of  his  laws  exempted  the 
property  of  all  persons  trading  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  from  seizure  on  any  claim 
whatever  during  their  ab.sence,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  had  left  their 
homes  wdth  the  purpose  of  evading  jus¬ 
tice.  lie  gave  special  encouragement  to 
makers  of  woolen  cloths ;  and  we  are 
told  by  one  cotemporary  writer  that  at 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  his 
successor,  the  towns  and  burghs  of  Scot- 
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land  were  chiefly  filled  with  Englishmen, 
many  of  them  skilled  in  the  art  lately 
brought  over  by  the  Flemish  colonists. 

A  race  of  Stephens  would  soon  have  de¬ 
populated  England.  Henry  H.,  however, 
did  his  utmost  to  remedy  the  evils  caused 
by  the  civil  wars  which  led  to  his  being 
made  king,  and  his  reign  was  one  of  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  never  before  equaled. 
London,  containing  at  this  period  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  inh.abitants, 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  kingdom, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  fixed 
abode  of  the  king  and  his  court,  tvas  of 
course  the  emporium  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  trade.  No  city  in  the  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Fitz  Stephen,  the 
biographer  of  Becket,  sent  so  far  and  to 
so  many  quarters  its  wealth  and  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  and  none  was  so  largely  the  resort 
of  foreign  dealers,  (lold,  spice,  and 
frankincense  were  brought  to  it  from 
Arabia ;  precious  stones  from  Egypt ; 

fiurple  cloths  from  India ;  palm  oil  from 
lagdad  ;  furs  and  ermines  from  Norway 
and  Russia;  weapons  from  Scythia;  and 
wines  from  France.  “Let  there,”  wrote 
Henry  1 1,  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  of 
Germany  in  1157,  “be  between  ourselves 
and  our  subjects  an  indivisible  unity  of 
friendship  and  {>eace,  and  safe  trade  of 
merchandise ;”  and  the  Germans  were 
not  slow  in  using  the  n<lvantages  ofleretl 
them.  “  Lonijon,”  says  Williatn  of  Malm¬ 
esbury,  “  is  filled  with  goods  brought 
by  the  merchants  of  all  countries,  but  es¬ 
pecially  with  those  of  Germany ;  and, 
when  there  is  scarcity  of  corn  in  other 
parts  of  England,  it  is  a  granary  where 
the  article  may  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  any  where  else.”  Its  citizens,  called 
barons,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
dwellers  in  other  towns,  were  separated 
from  all  others  by  the  elegance  of  their 
dress  and  bearing,  and  the  grandeur  of 
their  festivities. 

After  Londou  the  most  thriving  city 
was  Bristol,  famous,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  the  chief  port 
for  vessels  trading  with  Ireland  and  Nor¬ 
way.  From  Henry  II.  its  burgesses  re¬ 
ceived  a  charter  exempting  them  from 
tolls  and  some  other  impositions  through¬ 
out  England,  Wales,  and  Normandy. 
Chester  was  another  great  receiving-place 
for  the  commodities  of  Ireland  while 
much  was  also  imported  from  Gascony, 
Spain,  and  Germany  ;  “  so  that,”  writes 
one,  “being  comforted  of  God  in  all 
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things,  we  drink  wine  very  plentifully ; 
for  those  countries  have  abundance  of 
vineyards.”  England  had  vineyards  also 
in  those  days  ;  and  Gloncester  and  Win¬ 
chester  were  noted  for  their  trade  in  ex¬ 
cellent  wines  of  native  production.  Exe¬ 
ter  engrossed  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
south.  It  is  described  as  a  port  full  of 
wealthy  citizens  and  the  resort  of  no  less 
wealthy  foreigners,  Mho  came  for  the 
minerals  dug  up  in  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  gave  in  exchange  abundance 
of  every  foreign  luxury  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  On  the  eastern  coast,  Dunwich, 
now  more  than  half  M-ashed  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  Suffolk  seas,  was  a  flour¬ 
ishing  port,  “  stored  M’ith  every  kind  of 
riches,”  while  Yannouth  was  rapidly 
growing  into  importan(;e  as  a  hshing  sta¬ 
tion.  Lynn,  the  dwelling-place  of  many 
M'ealthy  Jeuish  families,  had  much  trade 
with  the  cities  of  Germany  and  northeni 
France  ;  and  Lincoln — made  accessible  to 
foreign  vessels  by  means  of  a  great  canal, 
connecting  the  Trent  and  the  Witham, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Henry 
l.’s  orders  in  1121 — was  now  becoming 
one  of  the  most  extensive  seats  of  conj- 
merce  in  England.  York  had  been  so 
much  devastated  by  war  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  and  by  many  dre.adful  fires 
in  later  years,  that  its  trade  had  been 
seriously  impaired.  It  was  still,  however, 
visited  by  many  vessels  from  Germany 
and  Iceland,  while  Grimsby  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  resort  of  merchants  from  Norway, 
Scotland,  the  Grkneys,  and  the  Western 
Isles,  and  Whitby  and  Hartlepool  were 
pros|)erou8  towns.  Berwick,  the  fret^uent 
cause  of  contention,  during  the  middle 
ages,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms,  W’as  at  this  time  the  chief  port 
of  Scotland,  one  of  its  citizens,  a  man  of 
Danish  origin,  named  Cnut,  being  so 
M’ealthy  that  when  a  vessel  belonging  to 
him,  w  ith  his  wife  on  board,  was  seized 
by  a  piratical  earl  of  Orkney,  he  w’as  able 
N  to  spend  a  hundred  marks  in  hiring  four¬ 
teen  stout  ships,  suitably  equipped,  with 
which  to  go  out  and  punish  the  ofiender. 
Other  growing  towns  of  Scotland  were 
Perth,  Leith,  Stirling,  Lanark,  and  Dum¬ 
barton.  Edinburgh  was  still  an  insig¬ 
nificant  place,  and  Glasgow  was  little 
more  than  a  village,  although  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  William  the  Lion  in  1 1 75.  In 
Ireland,  the  ancient  city  of  Dublin  had 
been  so  utterly  ruined  during  the  English 
conquest  of  the  country,  that  Henry  IL, 


by  a  charter  dated  1172,  assigned  it  to 
the  citizens  of  Bristol  on  condition  of 
their  colonizing  it  anew ;  and  straight¬ 
way,  we  are  told,  it  began  so  to  prosper 
that  it  threatened  to  rival  London  as  a 
center  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

The  things  brmight  into  England  by 
foreign  merchants  in  the  twelfth  and  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries  were  for  the  most  part 
articles  of  luxury — silks  and  furs,  jewels 
and  costly  weapons,  wines  and  spices,  to 
gratify  the  extravagant  tastes  of  gay 
courtiers  and  wealthy  citizens.  The  com¬ 
modities  exported  were  nearly  all  articles 
of  necessity — com  and  flesh,  wools  raw 
and  wrought,  and  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead.  In  1194,  Richard  1.  had  to  prohibit 
any  further  exportation  of  com  during 
that  year,  that  England  might  not  sufi'er 
from  the  want  of  its  abundance ;  ”  and 
the  outgoing  of  all  useful  merchandise 
was  fur  in  excess  of  the  returns  in  kind 
of  other  useful  merchandise.  The  impol¬ 
icy  of  this  arrangement  is  apparent. 
I.Argc  quantities  of  silver  and  gold  came 
into  the  country,  but  they  came  to  enrich 
the  few  and  encourage  in  them  a  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure  of  money,  while  the  poor 
were  yet  further  impoverished  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade  which  kept  the  home-made 
necessaries  of  life  at  an  unreasonably  high 
price  and  brought  no  others  from  abroad 
to  supply  the  deflciency.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  this  evil  was  par¬ 
tially  rectified  by  the  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  that  resulted  perforce  from 
the  growing  demand  for  English  produce. 
At  this  period,  it  is  probable,  there  was 
remunerative  employment  for  nearly  all 
the  population.  01  the  extent  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  labor  we  can  form  no 
estimate ;  but  m’c  know'  the  wool  trade  to 
have  been  very  extensive.  There  was  a 
very  large  importation  of  woad,  used  for 
coloring  the  woolen  fabric,  manufactured 
both  for  home  and  for  foreign  use ;  and 
there  was  also  a  very  large  exportation  of 
sheep-skins  to  be  worked  by  Flemish  man¬ 
ufacturers  into  a  finer  cloth  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  that  time  had  the  knack  of  making. 
All  the  nations  of  the  w'orld,  we  are  told 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  were  kept 
warm  by  the  w’ool  of  England,  made  into 
cloth  by  the  men  of  Flanders. 

It  was  not  long  before  English  politi¬ 
cians  perceived  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  want  of  balance  betw^een  imports  and 
exporta,  and  they  set  themselves  to  try 
and  remedy  the  evil  in  many  unwise  ways. 
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The  history  of  British  commerce  under 
the  Plaiitagenets  is  for  the  most  part  a 
history  of  impolitic  legislation,  fiercely  or¬ 
dered,  but,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  steady  growth 
of  right  principles  among  the  people,  al¬ 
most  every  where  disobeyed.  The  Flem¬ 
ings  being  better  clothmakers,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  than 
the  English,  it  was  sought  again  and 
again,  not  to  improve  the  English  manu¬ 
facture,  but  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  articles  from  Flanders.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  for  instance,  representing  the 
national  party  of  his  day,  was  steadfast 
in  his  opposition  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  in  accordance  w'ith  his  opinions,  a 
law  was  passed  in  1261,  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  wool  and  the  use  of  aiiy 
apparel  made  out  of  the  country,  or  made 
in  the  country  with  the  help  of  imported 
materials.  Woad  was  not  admitted,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  people  had  for  some 
years  to  content  themselves  with  rough, 
undyed  cloths.  Such  a  law,  most  perni¬ 
cious  in  that  it  restrained  the  production 
of  wool  for  exportation  and  hampered 
the  industry  of  the  country,  could  not 
long  hold  its  ground.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  remitted  in  favor  of  dealers 
with  France  and  Normandy  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  through  personal  and  national 
jealousy,  it  was  nominally  enforced  against 
the  Flemings,  we  read  that  in  1270,  at 
one  seizure,  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  by 
way  of  reprisal,  forfeited  as  much  as  forty 
thousand  ina|ks’  worth  of  English  goods 
waiting  to  be  sold  in  her  dominions.  That 
act  led  to  fi-esh  legislation.  “  Whereas,” 
runs  a  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  issued 
in  1271,  “  at  the  requirement  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  as  well  of  our  realm,  as  of  France, 
Normandy,  and  other  kingdoms,  who 
gave  unto  us  pledges  and  other  surety  by 
corporal  oath,  that  they  w’ould  not  take 
any  wools  unto  the  parts  of  Flanders  or 
of  Ilainault,  or  would  sell  the  same  unto 
the  Flemings :  and  whereas,  w’e  have  of 
late  for  certain  understood  that  the  wools, 
by  our  leave  thus  taken  out  of  our  realm, 
are  sold  to  the  said  Flemings ;  we  have 
determined  that  all  wools  of  our  realm, 
exposed  to  sale,  shall  remain  within  our 
realm,  and  shall  not  on  any  account  he 
taken  unto  any  parts  beyond  sea  whatso¬ 
ever.”  To  that  unwise  proclamation  was 
added  a  wise  proviso,  “  That  all  workers 
of  woolen  cloths,  male  and  female,  as 
well  of  Flanders  as  of  other  lands,  might 


safely  come  into  our  realm,  there  to  make 
cloths,  and  should  be  quit  of  toll  and  tal¬ 
lage,  and  of  p.ayment  of  other  customs 
for  their  w’ork  until  the  end  of  five  years.” 
There  were  a  fair  number  of  Flemish  im¬ 
migrants  to  claim  this  generous  privilege; 
but  the  prohibition  of  all  exports  to  the 
Continent  was  as  futile  as  the  one  issued 
ten  years  before  and  the  many  others  is¬ 
sued  in  after  years. 

Ol  her  hind  ranees,  how’ever,  were  offered 
to  the  free  development  of  commerce. 
From  early  times  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  city  of  London  to  allow  all  foreign 
merchants,  bringing  their  goods  for  sale, 
to  put  up  at  Certain  inns;  and,  when  the 
extent  of  their  dealings  encouraged  them 
so  to  do,  there  was  no  objection  made  to 
their  building  houses  for  themselves ;  but 
they  were  only  to  sell  their  commodities 
by  the  hundred-weight,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  king’s  weigher,  by  whom 
a  heavy  tax  was  to  be  claimed.  These 
rules  having  been  infringed,  twenty  mer¬ 
chants  were  arrested  in  1269,  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Tower  until  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds  had  been  paid,  and  the  weights 
and  scales  that  they  set  up  for  themselves 
had  been  broken  up  and  burned.  In  1275 
more  severe  rules  were  laid  down.  “  A 
strange  merchant,”  it  was  appointed, 
“  may  lodge  w’here  he  pleases,  but  he  sluall 
not  sell  by  retail :  as,  for  instance,  fustic- 
woods — he  shall  not  sell  less  than  twelve 
of  them  ;  and  if  he  have  pepper,  cummin, 
ginger,  alum.  Brazil-wood,  or  frankin¬ 
cense,  he  shall  not  sell  less  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  thereof  at  a  time.  If  he 
bring  girdles,  he  shall  not  sell  fewer  than 
a  thousand  and  twelve  at  a  time  ;  if  cloths 
of  silk,  wool,  or  linen,  he  shall  sell  them 
whole ;  if  he  bring  wax,  he  shall  sell  not 
less  than  a  quarter.  Foreign  merchants, 
also,  shsll  not  be  allowed  to  buy  dyed 
cloths  while  wet,  or  to  make  dye,  or  to  do 
any  work  that  belongs  to  the  citizens. 
They  shall  not  make  a  market  in  the  city, 
nor  shall  they  stay  in  the  city  more  than 
forty  days.”  That  last  regulation  must 
have  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  obliging  them  often,  in  dull  seasons, 
to  go  home  again  with  their  vessels  full 
of  unsold  w’ares.  It  was  withdrawn  in 
1303,  a  memorable  year  in  commercial 
history,  when  Edward  I.  granted  a  general 
charter  to  the  merchants  of  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Navarre,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Tuscany,  Provence,  Catalonia, 
Aquitaine,  Toulouse,  Flanders,  Brabant, 
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and  all  other  countries,  permitting  them 
to  come  sHtely  to  any  part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  to  sell  their  goods,  and  to  claim  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

But  soon  a  fresh  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  their  way.  An  edict,  issued  in  1607, 
forbade  their  taking  either  coined  money 
or  bullion  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
another  of  the  rules  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  strictly  kept.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  records  of  its  having  been  broken 
through,  but  there  are  also  numerous  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  vexatious  and  costly  meas¬ 
ures  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  its  en¬ 
forcement. 

In  1628  was  passed  another  ill-advised 
law,  ordering  that  no  woolen  cloths 
should  be  aditiitled  into  the  country  un¬ 
less  they  were  of  a  certain  size,  the  n)ea8- 
ure  of  all  striped  cloth  being  fixed  at 
twenty-eijiht  yards  length  and  six  quar 
ters  breadth,  W’hile  all  colored  cloths  were 
to  be  just  twenty-six  yards  long  and  six 
and  a  half  quarters  broad.  By  this  enact¬ 
ment,  ilnmense  expense  was  incurred  in 
the  employment  of  royaKmeasurers,  and 
the  only  practical  result  was  the  with¬ 
holding  of  many  cf  the  best  commodities 
from  the  English  market.  Yet  it  was  not 
repealed  until  1353, when  “the  great  men 
and  commons  having  show'n  to  our  lord 
the  king  how  divers  merchants,  as  w’cll 
foreigtiers  and  denizens,  have  withdrawn 
them,  and  yet  do  withdraw  them,  to  come 
with  cloths  into  England,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  king  and  all  his  people, 
because  the  king’s  measurer  surmiseth  to 
merchant  strangers  that  their  cloths  be 
not  of  assize.” 

"NVe  have  given  instances  enough  of 
the  arbitrary  and  frivolous  legislation  by 
which,  during  these  centuries,  the  foreign 
merchants  seeking  trade  with  England 
were  prevented  from  doing  or  getting  all 
the  good  that  ought  to  have  come  of  their 
dealings.  There  was  no  better  treatment 
for  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  at  home. 
They  also  were  the  sport  of  unwise  laws 
and  arbitrary  mandates.  We  read,  for 
instance,  of  a  fair  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Westminster  in  the  spring  of  1245,  when 
all  the  tradesmen  of  London  were  com¬ 
manded  to  shut  up  their  shops,  and  all 
other  fairs  were  forbidden  throughout 
England  during  fifteen  days,  in  order  that 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  might 
be  confined  in  one  place,  and  that  thus  a 
large  amount  of  toll-money  might  be  col¬ 
lected.  During  the  w'hole  fortnight,  how¬ 


ever,  the  weather  was  bad,  so  that  vast 
quantities  of  clothing  and  provisions  were 
left  to  rot  in  the  tents,  through  which  the 
rain  penetrated  at  once,  while  the  dealers 
themselves  had  to  stay  all  day,  waiting 
for  customers  who  never  came,  with  their 
feet  in  the  mud,  and  the  wind  and  rain 
beating  against  their  faces.  In  1249  the 
same  sort  of  tyranny  was  again  exercised. 
“  The  citizens  of  London,  at  the  request 
of  his  lordship  the  king,  not  contpelled, 
yet  as  though  compelled,  took  their  w’ares 
to  the  fair  of  Westminster,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  many  cities  of  England,  by  pre¬ 
cept  of  his  lordship  the  king,  also  repaired 
thither  with  their  wares;  all  of  whom 
made  a  stay  at  that  fair  of  full  fifteen  days, 
all  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  London 
being  in  the  mean  time  closed.”  On  this 
occasion,  also,  the  season  was  bad,  and  no 
buyers  came  for  the  damaged  goods ; 
“  but  the  king  did  not  mind  the  impre- 
caiions  of  the  people.” 

King  and  Barliament,  how’ever,  were 
willing  sometimes  to  listen  to  popular 
clamor  when  dictated  by  unreasonable 
prejudice.  In  times  of  variable  supply. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  moneyed  men 
should  buy  up  different  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  when  they  were  most  plenti¬ 
ful  and  likely  to  be  w  asted,  and  store  them 
up  for  seasons  of  scarcity.  But  this  cus¬ 
tom  of  warehousing,  called  forestalling, 
gave  offense  to  the  thoughtless  multitude, 
who  held  it  better  to  use  at  once  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  without  any  heed  of  a 
morrow'  of  scarcity,  and  who  considered 
the  greediness  with  which  some  forestaH- 
ers  made  wealth  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  peojde  a  reason  for  hating  the  whole 
class ;  and  their  governors  endorsed  their 
opinions.  “  Be  it  especially  commanded,” 
it  is  written  in  one  of  Henry  III.’s  laws, 
“  that  no  forestaller  be  sulfered  to  dwell 
in  any  town,  he  being  an  oppressor  of  poor 
people,  and  of  all  the  community,  an  en¬ 
emy  af  the  whole  shire  and  country,  see¬ 
ing  that  for  his  private  gains  lie  doth 
ftrevent  others  in  buying  grain,  fish,  her¬ 
ring,  or  any  other  thing  coming  to  be 
sold  by  land  or  w’ater,  oppressing  the  poor 
and  deceiving  the  rich.’’ 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  hin¬ 
drances,  commerce  grew  apace.  By  the 
Great  Charter  wrested  from  King  John, 
it  was  declared  that  all  native  merchants 
should  have  j)Totection  in  going  out  of 
England  and  m  coming  back  to  it,  as  well 
as  while  residing  in  the  kingdom,  or  travel- 
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ing  about  in  it,  without  any  impositions  | 
BO  grievous  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  i 
his  trade.  The  privileges  were  often ' 
infringed  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter;  yet  all ; 
through  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 1 
ward  II.,  oppressive  by  reason  of  their  1 
weakness,  and  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  ; 
III.,  oppressive  by  reason  of  their  strength,  I 
English  merchandise  made  steady  prog-  j 
ress.  Two  important  steps  were  gained 
by  the  assignment  of  different  branches  | 
of  commerce  to  different  classes  of  trades¬ 
men,  each  of  whom  made  it  a  point  of 
honor,  as  much  as  possible  to  extend  and 
improve  his  own  calling,  and  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  settled  places  of  trade,  in  ! 
lieu,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  original 
plan  by  which  every  merchant  w’as  a  sort 
of  peddler. 

Both  changes  began  long  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  they  were  not 
properly  effected  till  some  time  after  its 
close.  London  was  a  chief  resort  of  mer¬ 
chants  for  many  centuries  before  they 
made  it  a  permanent  residence  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade,  and  even  then  their  deal¬ 
ings  were  carried  on  in  public  markets 
long  before  we  hear  of  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses.  The  London  of  the  Elantagencts, 
all  included,  of  course,  within  the  city 
walls,  and  then  with  ])lenty  of  vacant 
space  in  it,  was  full  of  markets.  There 
were  the  Chepe,  or  \Ve8tche{>e,  now' 
Cheapside,  where  bread,  cheese,  poultry, 
fruit,  hides,  onions,  garlic,  and  like  articles, 
were  sold  by  dealers  at  little  wooden 
stalls,  movable  and  flexible,  and  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  ranged 
along  the  roadside,  and  the  Comhill, 
where  grains  and  articles  manufactured  of 
wood  and  iron  were  bartered  at  similar 
stalls;  the  pavement  at  Gracechurch,  and 
the  pavement  before  the  convent  of  the 
Minorite  Friars  at  Newgate,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  dealings,  whither  merchants  w'ere 
allowed  to  come  and  take  up  their  tempo¬ 
rary  stations ;  the  market  of  St.  Nicholas 
Flesh  Shambles,  the  precursor  of  our 
modern  Newgate,  and  headquarters  of 
butchers,  and  the  Stocks  ISIarket,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Mansion  House,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  fishmongers  on  fish-days, 
and  to  the  butchers  on  flesh-days,  both  of 
which  were  furnished  with  permanent 
stalls.  Near  to  the  Stocks  Market  was 
the  yet  more  important  market  of  Wool- 
church-IIaw,  adjmning  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  the  great  meeting- 
place  of  the  wool  and  cloth  merchants ; 


while  in  any  part  of  the  city,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Cornhill,  carts  might  stand 
loaded  with  firewood,  timber,  and  char¬ 
coal.  As  London  grew,  and  there  was 
need  of  places  for  retail  purchase  nearer 
to  the  more  out-of-the-way  houses  than 
these  central  markets  w'ere,  it  became 
the  fashion  for  tradesmen  to  throw  open 
the  lower  front  rooms  of  their  dwelling- 
houses  and  stock  them  with  articles  for 
sale.  In  this  way  shops  came  into  fashion  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  to  make  space  for  the 
storage  of  goods,  many  upper  rooms  came 
to  be  enlarged  by  pent-houses,  or  projec¬ 
tions,  reaching  nearly  into  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  but  with  their  floors  nine  feet 
above  the  ground,  “  so  as  to  allow  of  peo¬ 
ple  riding  beneath.”  Much  larger  than 
these  were  the  selds,  or  shields — great 
sheds  erected  by  the  more  important 
wholesale  dealers,  for  their  own  use,  or  by 
several  merchants  in  company,  for  the  sale 
of  separate  commodities.  One  in  Fridiiy- 
street,  for  instance,  was  used  exclusively 
in  Edward  HI.’s  reign  for  traffic  in  hides; 
while  another  at  Winchester,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  place  in  the 
whole  town  for  the  stowage  and  sale  of 
all  sorts  of  goods. 

As  the  numbers  of  markets,  shops,  and 
selds  increased,  the  varieties  of  trades  and 
callings  of  course  became  likewise  more 
numerous.  There  were  in  the  fourteenth 
century  almost  as  many  difierent  trades 
.18  there  are  in  the  nineteemh.  We 
read  of  barbers,  bowyers,  spurriers,  gold¬ 
smiths,  silver-smiths,  sword-smiths,  shoe¬ 
ing  -  smiths,  brewers,  vintners,  bakers, 
millers,  cooks,  pie-makers,  salt  -  dealers, 
groc*ers,  fishmongers,  butchers,  poulterers, 
furriers,  dyers,  shoemakers,  hatters,  tailors, 
and  old-clothesmen.  But  the  separation 
between  wholesjile  and  retail  dealers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradesmen,  was  much  less 
clearly  marked  than  now  it  is ;  and  those 
who  bought  goods  in  large  quantities, 
either  from  foreign  merchants  for  sale  at 
home,  or  from  the  English  producers  for 
exportation,  for  the  most  p:irt  dealt  pro¬ 
miscuously  in  articles  of  all  sorts.  The 
divisions  of  commerce,  however,  w’ere 
gradually  becoming  more  distinct ;  and 
even  now  there  was,  at  any  rate,  the  one 
broad  separation  of  trades  in  articles  of 
food  from  trades  in  articles  of  clothing 
and  manufacturing  art.  With  food  the 
great  merchants  of  England  had  least  to 
do.  Some  of  them  made  it  part  of  their 
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bnsineRS  to  buy  up  corn,  and  send  it  for 
sale  in  foreign  markets ;  but  this  was  the 
only  article  of  food  exported  to  any  great 
extent ;  and  the  imports,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  trade,  almost  monopolized 
by  the  people  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  were 
mainly  managed  by  merchants  from 
France,  Flanders,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  who  came  with  ship-loads  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  sold  them  m  London  and 
the  other  great  ports.  But  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  food  consumed  in 
England  was  of  course  produced  in  the 
country,  and  here  there  was  comparatively 
little  wholesale  trade.  Over  and  over 
again  it  was  sought  by  acts  of  parliament 
to  regulate  and  improve  these  branches  of 
commerce,  and  to  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  larger  and  more  respectable  merchants ; 
and  not  without  some  reason.  Rogues 
and  swindlers  were  as  plentiful  then  as 
now,  and  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  sec 
and  hinder  fraud  in  small  than  in  large 
dealers.  “  It  is  found  ”  —  to  cite  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Edward  I.,  as  one  out  of  the 
hundred  illustrations  that  might  be  given 
—  “that  certain  buyers  and  brokers  of 
corn  buy  corn  in  the  city  of  peasants  who 
bring  it  for  sale,  and  on  the  bargain  being 
made,  the  buyer  gives  a  penny  or  a  hall- 
penny  by  way  of  earnest,  telling  the  peas¬ 
ants  to  take  the  corn  to  his  house,  there 
to  be  paid  for  it.  And  when  they  come 
there,  and  think  to  have  their  money  at 
once,  the  buyer  says  that  his  wife  has  gone 
out  and  taken  with  her  the  key,  so  that  he 
can  not  get  at  his  cash-box ;  but  that  if 
they  will  come  again  presently,  they  shall 
be  paid.  And  when  they  come  back,  the 
buyer  is  not  to  be  found,  or,  if  he  is  found, 
he  makes  some  other  excuse  to  keep  the 
poor  men  out  of  their  money.  Sometimes, 
while  they  are  waiting,  he  causes  the  corn 
to  bo  wetted  [with  the  view  of  making 
malt],  and  when  they  come  and  ask  for  the 
price  agreed  upon,  they  are  told  to  wait 
till  such  a  day  as  the  buyer  shall  choose  to 
name,  or  else  to  take  off  a  part  of  the 
price.  If  they  refuse  to  do  that,  they  are 
told  to  take  back  their  corn— a  thing  that 
they  can  not  do,  because  it  is  wetted,  and 
not  as  they  sold  it.  By  such  bad  delays, 
the  poor  men  lose  half  their  money  in  ex¬ 
penses  before  they  are  settled  with  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  provided,  that  the  person 
toward  whom  such  knavishness  is  used, 
shall  make  complaint  to  the  mayor,  and, 
if  he  can  prove  the  wrong  done  to  him,  ho  i 
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is  to  receive  double  the  value  of  the  com 
besides  full  damages.” 

Frauds  were  also  practiced  in  other 
businesses.  We  read,  among  much  else, 
of  old  clothes  dubbed  and  varnished  up  to 
be  sold  as  new  ;  of  shoes  made  of  dressed 
sheep-skin,  and  charged  for  at  the  price  of 
tanned  ox-leather;  of  sacks  of  coal  sold 
under  weight ;  and  of  rings  made  of  com¬ 
mon  metal,  which,  being  gilt,  or  silvered 
over,  were  palmed  off  as  solid  gold  or 
silver.  And  of  course  there  was  knavery 
in  large  no  less  than  in  small  transactions. 
Even  Chaucer’s  “Merchant  with  the 
forked  beard,”  one  of  the  company  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  at  Southwark,  to 
go  on  the  memorable  pilgrimage  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  good  fellow  though  he  was,  was 
not  altogether  to  be  trusted. 

“  In  motley  suit,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat, 
And  on  his  head  a  Flandrish  beaver  hat. 

His  boots  were  clasped  fair  and  daintily; 

His  reasons  spake  he  with  full  gravity.” 

But  there  was  policy  in  this  gay  and 
grave  appearance. 

“  This  worthy  man  full  with  his  wit  beset. 

So  that  no  wight  could  think  he  was  in  debt; 
So  steadfastly  did  he  his  governance. 

With  his  bargains  and  with  his  chevisance  ” — 

that  is,  with  his  schemes  for  borrowing 
money.  And  there  were  many  merchants 
who  not  only  borrowed  money  for  specu¬ 
lating  purposes,  but  secured  to  themselves 
more  than  was  their  due,  by  defrauding 
both  the  customers  and  the  exchequer. 

It  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  against  the  impositions 
of  their  fellows,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
their  interests  in  dealings  with  foreigners, 
and  to  withstand  the  aggressions  of  the 
crown,  that  honest  merchants  and  trades¬ 
men  clubbed  together  in  guilds  and  soci¬ 
eties.  The  oldest  guilds  were  very  old 
indeed.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  there 
were  at  least  two  in  Exeter  alone,  the 
partners  in  which  pledged  themselves  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  a  year  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  associations  and  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  of  their  members  who 
might  fall  into  distress.  We  know  not 
whether  these  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
commerce,  or  were  simply  friendly  leagues 
for  mutual  help  and  the  encouragement 
of  good  feeling;  but  Domesday  Book 
records  the  existence  of  a  gihalla,  or 
guild-hall,  at  Dover,  established  for  the 
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bene6t  of  merchants,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  such.  The  Cinque  Ports 
must  originally  have  formed  a  like  asso¬ 
ciation  of  towns  for  the  protection  of 
each  other’s  interests  at  sea,  although 
their  incorporation  by  royal  charter 
soon  altered  the  character  of  the  league, 
and  the  need  of  keeping  up  a  naval  force 
for  the  service  of  the  crown  subordi¬ 
nated  trade  to  war.  The  llanse  Towns 
made  a  somewhat  similar  league  for  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  from  an  eany  date  the 
llanse  merchants  bad  the  special  privilege  | 
of  warehousing  their  corn  in  London, 
were  allowed  to  build  granaries  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  governed  by  an  alder-  { 
man  of  their  own,  presiding  at  the  Steel¬ 
yard,  often  called  the  Guildhall  of  the 
Teutonic  merchants.  With  them  appear 
to  have  been  united  a  society  of  Cologne 
merchants,  who  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  Guildhall  prof»er — a  building  set  up 
some  fifty  yards  further  back  than  the 
site  of  the  present  Guildhall — somewhere 
near  the  year  1200.  They  were  soon 
turned  out  of  it,  however,  as  it  had  be¬ 
come  tlie  recognized  meeting-place  of  the 
sheriffs  and  citizens  of  London  c«rtainly 
not  later  than  1244.  I.iong  befoie  this 
time,  some  of  the  great  English  companies 
had  been  formed.  The  guild  of  weavers 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  in  1186, 
and  most  of  the  others  received  iheir  char¬ 
ters  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  century. 

Much  more  important  than  any  of 
these  was  the  Society  of  Merchants  of 
the  Staple,  or  wholesale  dealers  in  the 
three  staple  commodities  of  England — 
wool,  woolfels  or  sheep-skins,  and  leather 
— to  which  lead,  tin,  and  other  articles 
were  afterward  added.  The  society  was 
founded  some  time  before  1313.  In  that 
year  Edward  II.  issued  a  charter  to  its 
mayor  and  council,  empowering  them  to 
choose  a  city  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or 
Artois,  to  be  called  the  staple,  whither  all 
wools  and  leathers  exported  from  England 
were  to  be  taken  for  sale  to  such  foreign 
dealers  as  chose  to  come  for  them'.  The 
idea  of  establishing  a  central  market  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities  had  much  to 
commend  it,  and  had  the  Society  of  Mer¬ 
chants,  wisely  constituted,  been  allowed 
to  retain  its  power,  much  good  might 
.have  resulted.  But  the  staple  was  made 
a  royal  plaything  and  a  means  of  royal 
•extortion,  and,  therefore,  a  source  of 
onischief.  In  1326,  Antwerp,  the  port 


first  chosen,  was  abandoned,  and  several 
towns  within  the  kingdom  were  made 
staples  instead,  the  chief  being  Cardiff, 
the  property  of  Hugh  Despencer,  and 
therefore  a  most  desirable  place  to  be  en¬ 
riched  by  the  coming  together  of  mer¬ 
chants  from  all  lands.  In  1 328,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Edward  HI.,  all  staples 
were,  in  a  fit  of  liberality,  abolished  ;  but 
in  1332  several  new  ones  were  appointe<l. 
In  1.S34  all  were  abolished  again,  and  in 
1341  the  staple  was  once  more  established 
on  the  Continent,  Bruges  being  the  first 
city  selected,  to  lx>  followed,  in  1348 — the 
vear  of  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 
English — by  Calais,  w  hen  thirty  six  Lon¬ 
don  merchants  were  sent  over  to  profit  by 
the  monopoly.  In  1353  fourteen  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Irish  towns  were  made  staples, 
and  in  1363  the  staple  w’as  restored  to 
Calais.  In  1369  several  English  towns 
were  again  favored,  and  in  1376  Calais 
again  took  their  jilace.  The  staple  fluc¬ 
tuated  between  the  French  town  and 
those  in  England  until  1398,  when  it  was 
fixed  at  Calais,  not  to  be  removed  till 
1538,  and  then,  with  modifications  that 
indicated  the  dying  out  of  the  old  restrict¬ 
ive  institution,  it  was  transferred  to  Bru¬ 
ges,  and  forgotten. 

Other  restrictions  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  sprang  from  the  lawless¬ 
ness  and  spite  of  private  individuals.  In 
1294,  one  Walter  Ilobbe,  a  great  and 
greedy  merchant  of  Bristol,  seized  the 
ship  of  a  merchant  from  Holland,  and  de¬ 
tained  its  cargo.  After  much  litigation, 
he  was  forced  to  restore  the.  ship  and  its 
goods,  and  to  pay  the  heavy  sum  of 
sixty-five  pounds  for  the  damage  done  by 
him  ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  evil  was 
righted,  “it  l»cing  a  thing  of  great  dan¬ 
ger  at  those  times,”  says  the  old  chroni¬ 
cler,  “  and  such  as  might  occasion  a  war, 
to  sufler  alien  menhants,  particularly 
those  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  to  depart 
without  having  justice  granted  to  them.” 

But  in  most  cases  justice  was  very  far 
from  being  done.  In  1321,  we  find  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  complaining  of  the  great  dissen¬ 
sion  and  discord  that  existed  between  the  f 
people  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  men 
and  mariners  of  the  western  towns  of 
Poole,  Weymouth,  ]\Ielcombe,  Lyme. 
Southampton,  and  other  adjacent  towns, 
and  of  the  homicide,  depredation,  shili- 
burning,  and  many  other  evil  acts  result¬ 
ing  therefrom.  lie  caused  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed  in  each  of  the  offending  towns 
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that  all  such  violent  acts  were  done  with¬ 
out  his  sanction,  and  against  his  will ;  hut 
that  mild  protest,  of  course,  had  not  much 
effect.  The  Cinque  Ports,  encouraged 
to  keep  up  an  efficient  naval  force  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  when  required,  used 
their  power  at  other  times  in  op|)re8sing 
and  robbing  the  more  exclusively  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  of  other  ports ;  and  these 
other  ports,  jealous  of  the  special  privi¬ 
leges  accorded  in  return  for  the  naval 
service,  were  glad  enough  to  retaliate  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Between  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  Yarmouth,  near  enough 
to  feel  specially  aggrieved,  and  strong 
enough  to  take  frequent  reprisals,  a  petty 
warfiire  was  waged  through  some  centu 
ries,  and  numberless  are  the  acts  of  par 
liament  and  royal  mandates  seeking,  but 
seeking  in  vain,  to  remedy  the  evil.  Then 
there  were  constant  feuds  between  the 
merchants  of  England  and  those  of  other 
countries,  Scotland  and  France  especiallv. 
In  1335 — to  give  one  or  two  out  of  many 
instances — a  vessel  of  Southampton,  stock¬ 
ed  with  wool  and  other  merchandise,  was 
captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  by 
a  little  fleet  of  Scotch  and  Norman  priva¬ 
teers  ;  and  in  1336,  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  several 
S<'otch  pirates,  who  also  seized  a  number 
of  English  ships  lying  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  1357,  three  Scotch  galleys 
did  immense  damage  to  the  shipping  of 
the  eastern  coast,  until  they  were  seized 
by  the  men  of  Yarmouth. 

More  memorable  than  all  was  the  strife 
between  John  Mercer,  a  bold  merchant 
df  Perth,  and  John  Philpot,  of  London, 
in  1378.  Mercer’s  father  had  for  some 
time  given  assistance  to  the  French  by 
harassing  the  merchant  ships  of  England  ; 
and  in  1377,  being  driven  by  foul  weather 
on  to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  he  was  caught 
and  imprisoned  in  Scarborough  Castle. 
Thereiqion  the  son  carried  on  the  strife. 
Collecting  a  little  fleet  of  Scottish,  French, 
and  Spanish  ships,  he  captured  several  Eng¬ 
lish  merchantmen  off  Scarborough,  slaying 
their  commanders,  putting  their  crews  in 
chains,  and  appropriating  or  destroying 
their  cargoes.  This  mischief  must  be 


stopped,  and  at  once,  thought  John  Phil¬ 
pot,  the  mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  its 
wealthiest  merchants  and  noblest  citizens. 
Therefore,  at  his  own  cost,  he  promptly 
collected  a  number  of  vessels,  put  in  them 
a  thousand  armed  men,  and  sailed  for  the 
north.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  re¬ 
taken  the  captured  vessels,  had  effectual¬ 
ly  beaten  their  impudent  captors,  and,  in 
his  turn,  had  seized  fifteen  Spanish  ships, 
laden  with  wine,  that  came  in  his  way. 
Rl'tuniing  to  London,  he  was  called  be¬ 
fore  the  liing’s  council,  and  reproved  for 
his  illegal  conduct  in  taking  an  armament 
to  sea  without  first  obtaining  the  royal 
consent  1  Ilis  answer  was  character¬ 
istic.  “I  did  not  expose  myself,  my 
money,  and  my  men  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,”  he  said,  with  cutting  irony,  to  the 
Earl  of  Stafford,  loudest  in  his  reproach¬ 
es,  “  that  I  might  deprive  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  your  knightly  fame,  or 
that  I  might  win  any  for  myself ;  but  in 
pity  for  the  misery  of  the  people  and  the 
country,  which,  from  being  a  noble  realm 
with  dominion  over  other  nations,  has, 
through  your  supineness,  become  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  vilest  race :  and, 
since  you  would  not  lifl  a  hand  in  its  de¬ 
fense,  I  exposed  myself  and  my  property 
for  the  safety  and  deliverance  of  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

With  such  merchant  patriots  as  this  to 
defend  the  realm  from  foreign  attacks, 
and  to  strengthen  a  love  of  liberty  and 
independence  at  home,  as  well  as  to  en¬ 
rich  it  with  wealth  and  all  the  fair  pos¬ 
sessions  that  wea'th  ani  industry  bring  to 
a  nation,  Engl  ind  could  not  help  becom¬ 
ing  great.  John  Philpot  was  but  one  out 
of  thousands  who  deserve  our  veneration 
alike  for  the  nohility  of  their  own  charac¬ 
ters,  and  for  the  good  work  done  by 
them  on  behalf  of  their  country.  The 
lives  of  many  can  be  but  vaguely  traced 
in  the  dim  records  of  history,  and  are 
shown  to  us  only  in  a  few  disconne  -ted 
events.  But  of  others  we  know  « nongli 
to  follow  their  careers  and  understand 
their  influence  upon  both  commercial  and 
political  history. 

H.  R.  F.  B. 
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Extraordinart  erroTB  are  still  in  cir¬ 
culation  respecting  the  character,  and 
even  the  structure  of  the  camel,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  has  been  the  companion  of 
man  from  the  earliest  ages  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  The  large,  heavy,  lumbering  ani¬ 
mal  that  bears  burdens  is  supposed  to 
constitute  a  species  apart  from  the  light 
and  agile  dromedary,  which,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Chinese,  possesses  feet  of 
wind,  and  in  traversing  the  desert,  often 
performs  journeys  of  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  miles  a  day.  This  was  proved 
on  a  remarkable  occasion  in  Egypt.  The 

{>acha,  on  his  way  to  the  Hejaz,  having 
earned  at  Suez  that  a  mutiny  had  broken 
out  among  the  troops  in  Cairo,  turned 
westward  the  head  of  his  dromedary, 
and  in  less  than  eight  hours  cleared  the 
ninety  miles  of  desert,  and  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  among  the  rebels,  who  were  instant¬ 
ly  awed  into  submission  by  his  daring 
presence.  A  few  heads,  however,  were 
struck  off,  by  way  of  precaution,  after 
which  his  highness  resumed  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  toward  the  Holy  City.  Any  one 
who  contemplates  the  sumj|^)ter  animal  of 
the  tmding  caravans,  shuffling  along  the 
sandy  tracts  of  the  desert  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  with  twelve 
hundred  weight  of  merchandise  on  his 
back,  may  be  easily  pardoned  for  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  drowsy  beast 
must  be  of  a  different  species  from  the 
bold  and  jleet  creature,  which  on  the 
plains  of  Northern  India,  moves  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  with  a 
light  piece  of  artillery  at  his  heels.  Yet 
there  is  no  more  difference  between  the 
•  sumpter  camel  and  the  fleet  dromedary, 
than  between  the  dray  horse  and  Childers’ 
steed,  which  flew  over  the  turf  of  New¬ 
market  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
The  speed  and  lightness  of  the  dromedary 
originate  in  accident,  and  are  developed 
by  training  and  education  ;  but  the  saddle 
animal  will  cross  W'ith  the  beast  of  burden, 
and  produce  a  new  variety,  more  useful 
in  many  respects  than  either  parent. 


Still  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  that 
the  Bactrian  camel,  with  two  hunches, 
which  traverses  the  wilds  and  vast  elevat¬ 
ed  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  diflers  specif¬ 
ically  from  the  Arabian  camel  with  one 
hunch.  Of  these  we  have  sometimes 
beheld  a  string,  exceeding  a  thousand  in 
number,  intermingled  with  dromedaries — 
the  latter  mounted,  the  former  laden — 
tied  to  each  other,  and  proceeding  in  sin¬ 
gle-file  athw’art’  the  w’astes  of  Libya  to¬ 
ward  the  Black  Countries.  The  inarch 
in  such  cases  seems  tedious,  and  would 
really  be  so  to  an  impatient  traveler;  but 
to  persons  w’bo,  like  the  Arab  merchants, 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  with 
camels  amid  the  sands,  the  slowness  of 
progression  is  no  more  irksome  than  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  to  a  man  in 
the  city.  They  know  by  experience  how 
far  they  can  advance  in  a  day,  in  what 
places  they  shall  find  water,  date-palms, 
and  coarse  pasturage  for  their  beasts,  and 
creep  from  station  to  station  without  the 
least  excitement  or  impatience.  ,The 
small  incidents  of  the  way  suffice  to 
amuse  them,  though  occasionally  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  their  man¬ 
hood  to  the  proof,  and  violently  stiinulaf* 
their  circulation.  A  lion,  perhaps,  in 
search  of  a  meal,  starts  up  from  amid  the 
sand-hills,  or  emerges  from  an  unnoticed 
ravine,  and  bounds  fearlessly  toward  the 
caravan,  resolved  to  gratify  his  appetite, 
or  perish — nothing  scares  him  or  arrests 
his  pr«>gres8 — despising  both  dromedary 
and  rider,  he  springs  with  a  roar  toward 
his  prey,  and  in  spite  of  spears  and  the 
contents  of  rifles,  often  succeeds  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  the  individual  he  has 
marked  out  for  his  breakfast.  But  soldier 
or  trader,  the  Arab  is  always  brave,  and 
never  deserts  a  friend  in  need.  With 
such  weapons  as  are  at  hand,  therefore, 
the  merchants  rush  upon  their  assailant, 
firing,  shouting,  vociferating,  and  almost 
invariably  end  by  leaving  his  lifeless  body 
upon  the  sands;  insulting  him,  meanwhile, 
with  the  epithets  of  “  dog  ”  and  “  son  of 
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a  dog.”  Should  he  have  killed  one  of 
their  companions,  the  caravan  halts,  a 
shallow  grave  is  dug,  and  the  body,  with 
the  head  toward  Mecca,  is  deposited  in 
it,  after  which  a  mound  is  thrown  up  to 
murk  the  spot.  Sometimes  the  wind  dis- 
erses  such  mounds  in  the  course  of  a  few 
ours,  though  generally  it  adds  to  their 
bulk  and  elevation  by  heaping  upon  them 
incessantly  fresh  particles.  In  spots  where 
there  exists  any  moisture,  plants  spring 
up  and  envelop  these  heaps  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  tough  fibrous  roots,  so  that  they 
become  permanent,  and  serve  at  distant 
intervals  to  designate  the  route  of  the 
caravans.  Bones  of  camels,  horses,  and 
asses,  broken  pottery,  and  empty  bottles, 
likewise  assist  for  a  short  time  to  instruct 
the  Arab  in  the  way  toward  the  interior, 
though  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three 
violent  sand-storms  suffices  to  obliterate 
these  traces  of  man’s  passage  through  the 
wilderness. 

The  camel,  not  being  himself  sociable, 
is  averse  from  encouraging  sociability  in 
others.  It  is  only  after  much  toil,  and  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  whip,  that  this 
stubborn  animal  can  be  made  to  move  in 
line  with  individuals  of  his  own  species; 
though  both  in  India  and  Africa  the  en¬ 
terprise  has  been  accomplished— in  the 
former  country,  by  the  creation  of  a 
camel-train,  in  the  latter,  by  accustoming 
the  dromedary  to  military  evolutions  ;  to 
charge  and  retreat  in  com[)act  bodies, 
and  otherwise  to  imitate  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  cavalry.  But  your  trading 
camel  having  acquired  different  habits, 
far  exceeds  a  mule  in  obstinacy  when  you 
attempt  to  break  through  them  ;  he  will 
then  o|)po8e  to  your  will  a  passive  resist¬ 
ance  utterly  unconquerable ;  will  lie  down 
if  he  thinks  you  have  put  too  much  on 
his  back,  and  refuse  to  rise  though  you 
should  beat  him  to  death.  To  show  that 
this  is  often  a  mere  crotchet,  the  Arabs 
remove  two  or  three  small  packets  from 
the  load ;  upon  which  the  animal,  no 
doubt  with  an  inward  chuckle  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  having  gained  the  victory,  gives  a 
loud  grunt,  and  rises  without  perceiving 
that,  during  the  operation,  the  packages 
have  been  restored.  As,  however,  he 
believes  his  load  to  have  been  lightened, 
he  trudges  along  merrily,  if  so  sullen  a 
beast  can  ever  be  said  to  be  merry.  But 
though  serious  and  gloomy,  this  patient 
creature  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  without  sentiment.  When  kindly 


treated,  when  patted  on  the  shoulder, 
when  gently  spoken  to,  but  more  especial¬ 
ly  when  treated  to  a  song,  the  dromedary 
will  exhibit  strong  signs  of  pleasure  in 
his  prominent  eye,  will  turn  round  his 
long  snake-like  neck,  look  at  you  stead¬ 
fastly,  as  if  to  express  his  thanks,  and 
then  gaze  forth  upon  the  outspread  desert 
more  proudly  than  before.  This  disposi¬ 
tion  we  often  noticed  in  a  white  female 
camel  big  with  young,  on  which  we  trav¬ 
ersed  a  portion  of  the  Sahara.  In  form, 
lightness,  and  symmetry,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  its  species,  rising  at 
the  top  of  the  hunch  to  above  eight  feet 
in  height,  so  that  while  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  we  could  look  into 
the  harems  through  the  first  floor  win¬ 
dows. 

In  cities,  in  fairs,  or  other  much-fre¬ 
quented  places,  the  camel  seems  habitu¬ 
ally  dull ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  desert  than  his  spirits  return  ; 
he  snuffs  the  sweet  air,  he  looks  gladly 
over  the  unimpeded  landscape,  he  feels 
himself  at  home,  and,  if  his  rider  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him,  trots  away  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  an  hour  without 
the  least  urging.  In  cases  of  necessity, 
he  can,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
knock  off  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the 
same  period.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  mode  of  traveling,  not  often  noticed, 
is  the  great  height  of  the  rider  from  the 
ground,  preserving  him  from  the  fierce 
heat  reflected  from  the  sand,  which  on  an 
ass,  or  even  on  a  horse,  sometimes  scorch¬ 
es  the  face  ;  but  aloft  on  the  camel’s  sad¬ 
dle,  the  air  is  comparatively  cool,  and 
rendered  more  so  by  the  swift  pace  of  the 
animal.  Owing  to  the  structure  of  his 
foot,  he  does  not  sink  in  the  sand,  but, 
spreading  the  sole  as  he  goes,  appears  to 
fly  over  the  surface  rather  than  to  gallop. 
Although  his  eye  appears  dull,  his  sight 
is  long  and  piercing ;  and  in  the  fineness 
of  the  sense  of  smelling,  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  no  other  animal,  since  be  can 
scent  water,  which  has  scarcely  any  odor 
at  all,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
or  tw’o  miles :  we  should  even  say,  from 
observation,  that  he  can  scent  it  more  than 
twice  as  far,  for,  on  approaching  the  Nile 
from  the  desert,  we  have  known  him  vol¬ 
untarily  to  quicken  his  pace  at /the  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  or  five  miles.  The  delight 
imparted  by  immense  heat,  which  appears 
to  confer  upon  some  individuals  a  sixth 
sense,  will  continue  during  eight  or  ten 
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hours,  bubbling,  seething,  and  thrilling 
through  the  frame  like  a  sublime  intoxi¬ 
cation  ;  but  by  degrees  weariness  and 
languor  succeed,  thirst  makes  itself  felt, 
and  as  the  sun  nods  toward  the  west, 
the  eye  glances  about  wistfully  in  search 
of  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  or  a  rock,  the 
usual  indications  of  a  fountain.  Upon 
discovering  the  well-known  signal,  the 
dromedary  rears  his  head,  turns,  gives 
his  rider  a  look  of  encouragement,  and 
then,  if  not  quite  subdued  by  fatigue, 
bolts  off  at  full  speed.  How  many  days 
be  can  go  without  drinking,  has  never 
perhaps  been  exactly  ascertained — in  fact, 
the  power  of  endurance  varies  greatly  in 
different  individuals  —  but  it  has  been 
stated,  on  very  good  authority,  that  the 
dromedary  can  subsist  nine  days  without 
water,  though  exposed  the  whole  time  to 
a  heat  resembling  that  of  a  furnace.  It 
is  certain  that  when  the  camel  does  drink, 
he  always  appears  to  be  laying  in  a  stock 
for  a  w’eek  or  so,  and  he  has  even  been 
known  to  swallow  seven  gallons  and  a 
half,  or  thirty  quarts  of  water,  at  one 
time.  This  allows  three  quarts  a  day  for 
ten  days,  which,  though  not  sufhcient 
properly  to  quench  the  thirst  of  so  large 
an  animal,  may  yet  be  enough  to  keep 
him  alive.  Comparative  anatomy,  which 
has  indulged  in  a  legion  of  experiments 
on  the  structure  of  much  inferior  animals, 
has  not  extended  a  proper  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  camel.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
been  ascertained  that  this  extraordinary 
creature  possesses  one  stomach  more  than 
other  mammalia ;  but  curiosity  has  not 
been  sufficiently  busy  with  that  im¬ 
mense  bladder,  streaked  with  sanguine 
veins,  which  the  animal  sometimes  blows 
out  of  its  mouth  in  spring.  In  strings  of 
thirty  or  forty,  we  have  noticed,  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  day,  a  majority 
amusing  themselves  after  this  fashion. 
On  such  occasions,  they  will  raise  their 
heads,  look  around  wildly,  and  then,  with 
a  strange  offensive  noise,  draw  up  the  bag 
from  their  throats,  and  blow  it  out  inflat 
ed  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  if  to  cool  it  by 
the  touch  of  the  external  air.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  would  suffer  it  to  collapse, 
and  suck  it  back  with  a  ruckling  noise  into 
their  throats.  Is  not  this  bag  intended  to 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  fifth  stomach, 
a  supply  of  fresh  water  ?  And  is  it  not 
in  this  that  travelers,  when  compelled  to 
kill  their  dromedaries  to  preserve  their 
own  lives  in  the  Sahara,  find  the  pure 


transparent  fluid  spoken  of  on  such  occa¬ 
sions?  The  water  in  the  fifth  stomach  is 
never,  we  believe,  found  upon  dissection 
to  be  quite  clear,  but  in  some  cells  a  little 
muddy,  in  others  yellow. 

It  is  during  a  sand-storm,  or  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  simoom,  that  the  camel  dis¬ 
plays  the  most  striking  proofs  of  sagac¬ 
ity.  Before  the  human  eye  can  detect 
the  swiftly-approaching  column  of  yellow 
or  lurid  gas  which  instantly  strikes  dead 
all  creatures  that  breathe  it,  the  camel 
discerns  the  danger,  and  uttering  a  wild 
roar,  turns  round  and  plunges  his  nose 
into  the  sand.  The  traveler  also,  who 
springs  instantly  to  the  earth,  presses  his 
face  against  the  face  of  the  desert,  tightly 
closes  his  lips,  and  protects  his  nostrils 
with  both  hands.  What  signs  of  suffer¬ 
ing  or  agitation  the  poor  dromedary  ex¬ 
hibits,  the  traveler  is  too  much  terrified 
to  observe,  but  he  himself  experiences 
throughout  his  frame,  first  a  quivering 
shooting  pain,  then  a  numbness  and  par¬ 
alysis  of  all  the  limbs  and  vital  functions, 
which  prolonged  for  many  seconds  would 
be  death.  But  the  mysterious  vapor  which 
comes  almost  like  lightning,  in  the  same 
manner  departs.  In  many  cases,  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  beast  and  his  rider  re¬ 
veals  the  fatal  power  of  the  simoom  ;  but 
when  they  escape  with  life,  the  process 
of  reviving  from  the  stroke  resembles 
that  experienced  by  patients  after  a  long 
illness — languor,  feebleness,  prostration  of 
the  whole  system,  giddiness  of  the  head, 
dimness  of  eight,  a  partial  loss  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  a  bewilderment  of  ideas.  Euro¬ 
peans  flee  to  brandy  as  a  remedy,  the 
Arabs  to  coffee ;  while  the  camel,  kneel¬ 
ing  as  if  under  a  heavy  burthen,  groans, 
grunts,  and  looks  ruefully  about  upon  the 
waste. 

One  means  of  keeping  up  the  strength 
of  this  faithful  beast,  which  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Africa,  or  else  to  be  neglected 
through  indolence,  is  habitually  practiced 
in  the  Moggreb  or  Western  Desert :  the 
owner  going  before,  or  a  little  on  one  side, 
breaks  or  plucks  up  whatever  shrub  or 
plant  he  perceives  suited  to  the  camel’s 
taste,  and  gives  it  to  him  as  he  walks 
along  ;  and  the  vegetable  juices  thus  ob¬ 
tained  supply  the  want  of  water.  Anoth¬ 
er  great  advantage  arises  from  this  policy 
of  the  Moggrebyns:  it  produces  a  kindly 
feeling,  closely  resembling  affection,  be¬ 
tween  the  master  and  his  beast,  and  in- 
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spires  the  latter  with  so  much  trust  and  I 
confidence,  that  when  for  whole  days 
nothing?  is  given  him,  he  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  only  because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  had. 

Some  naturalists  have  given  currency 
to  the  opinion  that  the  camel  is  not  found 
in  India ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  in  all 
aires  it  has  abounded  in  the  great  sandy 
plains  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  where,  in 
the  time  of  Akhbar,  it  constituted  the 
sole  wealth  of  some  tribes,  individuals 
among  whom  w’ere  said  to  possess  herds 
of  ten  thousand.  In  Persia,  in  Khorasan, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Crimea, on  the  plains 
of  the  Kuban,  throughout  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  and  in  China,  the  camel  is 
the  common  beast  of  burden.  Mongol 
nobles  journey  on  dromedaries  to  the 
<M)urt  of  Peking,  and  sometimes  harness 
them  to  carriages.  When  ladies  travel, 
wlielher  in  Northern  or  Southern  Asia, 
their  favorite  mount  is  the  camel,  on 
which  they  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner ;  two  capacious  panniers  are  slung, 
one  on  either  side  the  animal,  furnished 
with  soft  cushions.  In  these,  two  ladies 
seat  themselves,  and  are  protected  from 
the  sun’s  rays  by  a  silken  canopy,  sup- 
j)orted  on  slender  gilded  poles  rising  from 
the  corners  of  the  panniers.  Here  at  their 
ease  they  chat  w’ith  each  other,  smoke,  or 
nurse  their  babies,  and  are  occasionally 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  drowsy  motion  of 
the  animal. 

The  young  foal  of  the  camel,  w'hen 
frisking  after  his  mother,  has  a  sort  of 
ungainly  prettiness,  which  is  almost  comic, 
especially  when  the  owner  determines 
upon  weaning  it.  A  coarse  net  work  of 
rope  is  then  tied  over  the  dam’s  breasts, 
against  which  the  young  camel,  in  search 
of  his  usual  nourishment,  dashes  his  nose 
in  a  sort  of  petulant  fury.  He  will  go  on, 
however,  making  attempts  for  about  eight 
or  ten  days,  after  which  he  coolly  aban¬ 
dons  the  enterprise,  and  takes  to  ordinary 
food,  thorns  and  thistles,  and  the  coarsest 
herbage  produced  by  the  sterile  soil  of 
the  desert.  To  reconcile  the  young  cam¬ 
eling  to  his  lot,  the  Kirghis  adorn  his 
head  with  gay-colored  ribbons  and  long 
streamers,  which,  as  he  gambols  about, 
dance  and  flutter  in  the  air.  Camel’s 
milk,  in  all  the  countries  where  the  animal 
flourishes,  is  an  article  in  great  request, 
both  as  a  beverage  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  cheese  and  butter  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  yield  that  strong  spirit  which 


I  is  extracted  from  mare’s  milk  in  all  parts 
of  Tartary,  and  enables  the  w'andering 
hordes  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  intoxica¬ 
tion.  In  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa, 
the  fine  hair  of  the  cornel,  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  sheds  once  a  year,  is  wmven  into  fab¬ 
rics  little  less  soft  and  beautiful  than  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere.  A  white  burnoos 
of  this  material,  manufactured  in  Tunis 
or  Fez,  hooded  and  tasseled  with  floss 
silk,  sometimes  sells  in  the  bazaars  of 
Cairo  or  Damascus  for  twenty-five  or 
thirtv  pounds,  according  to  its  whiteness 
and  luster.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising, 
since  very  few  camels  are  white,  the  com¬ 
mon  color  being  brown,  varying  occa¬ 
sionally  almost  to  black.  Of  the  coarse, 
long  hair,  which,  as  in  the  shawl-goat, 
covers  and  conceals  the  down,  ropes  and 
tents  are  made.  Hence  the  ex[)ression 
which  occurs  perpetually  in  the  Arab 
poets,  “  the  black  tents  of  Oman  or  Ne- 
jed  and  in  the  Songs  of  Solomon,  “  the 
black  tents  of  Kedar.” 

The  camel  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in 
the  deserts  lying  east  of  the  Himalaya. 
But  this  may  be  doubted,  since  the  animal 
shuns  forests,  and  there  is  no  steppe  of 
sufficient  extent  to  withdraw  crowds  of 
so  large  a  beast  from  the  notice  of  man. 
It  is  equally  erroneous  to  regard  him  as 
a  native  of  Tibet,  a  country  so  lofty,  cold, 
and  desolate  that  even  the  shaggy  horse 
of  Britain  finds  it  difficult  to  subsist  there. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  camel 
exists  every  where  in  bondage — sometimes 
the  slave  of  the  slave,  but  always  indus¬ 
trious,  patient,  and  addicted  to  toil.  We 
have  seen  him  harnassed  to  the  plow  with 
an  ass,  and  drawing  a  cart  side  by  side 
W’ith  a  buffalo;  we  have  beheld  him  move 
through  the  eternal  gyrations  of  a  water¬ 
wheel  assisted  by  a  skeleton  of  a  horse  ; 
but  his  proper  place  is  the  desert,  where 
both  he  and  his  rider  are  exhilarated  by 
the  buoyant  and  elastic  air.  The  only  in¬ 
convenience  attending  the  use  of  the  camel 
as  a  saddle-animal  is  the  awkwardness  of 
mounting  or  descending.  He  squats  on  the 
ground,  and  you  get  into  the  saddle  ;  you 
utter  a  sound  which  no  combination  of 
letters  can  represent,  and  up  he  starts, 
first  with  his  hind-legs,  which  nearly 
pitches  you  over  his  head,  and  then  with 
his  fore  legs,  which  sends  you  back  with 
equal  violence.  In  dismounting,  it  is  much 
the  same — you  utter  the  mysterious  gut¬ 
tural  sound,  and  down  he  goes,  plump, 
doubling  bis  fore-legs  under  him,  and  then 
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quietly  bringing  the  hind-legs  to  bear  in 
the  same  long  folds ;  after  which  he  lies 
at  his  ease  and  begins  to  ruminate  wheth¬ 
er  your  neck  be  broken  or  not.  With  all 
his  faults,  however,  we  regard  him  as  a 


friend,  since  we  have  seldom  passed  pleas¬ 
anter  hours  than  those  spent  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun  upon  his  back,  with  the  golden 
sand  beneath,  and  a  boundless  horizon 
before  us. 


From  Fratar't  Mtgailn*. 


-THE  MORALS  0 


There  are  many  questions  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  from  time  to  time  con¬ 
cerning  the  Morals  of  Literature — ques¬ 
tions  of  great  interest,  but  not  always  of 
easy  solution.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
such  literary  misdemeanors  as  plagiarism, 
calumny,  blasphemy,  indecency — things 
which  must  have  been  recognized  as 
offenses  ever  since  literature  existed. 
Rather  do  we  refer  to  modes  of  writing 
whose  ethical  character  is  sometimes 
doubtful,  or  which,  at  all  events,  has  not 
yet  been  branded  with  the  opprobrium 
which  delinquency  against  the  principles 
of  justice,  truth,  delicacy,  or  charity  would 
deserve.  The  ever-increasing  depth  and 
fullness  of  the  stream  of  books  and  period¬ 
icals  in  our  time,  carries  us  more  and 
more  frequently  against  these  dubious 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  literature  ;  and 
it  would  seem  in  every  way  desirable 
that  thev  should  be  duly  surveyed,  and 
marked  ^own  in  our  charts  as  dangerous 
or  otherwise.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  actions  really  infringing 
the  principles  of  morality,  should  meet 
with  universal  condemnation — a  condem¬ 
nation  for  which  no  commercial  success  of 
the  offending  works  should  compensate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  to  be 
wished,  that  the  fear  of  transgressing, 
where  there  is  no  true  cause  for  blame, 
should  not  fetter  the  author,  or  prevent 
him  from  giving  to  the  world  whatever 
he  may  have  to  teach. 

The  due  discussion  and  settlement  of 
these  questions  would  be  a  work  of  great 
magnitude  and  of  signal  utility.  With¬ 
out  any  pretension  to  attempt  its  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  propose  only,  in  this  paper,  to 
throw  out  a  few  suggestive  questions 


F  LITERATURE. 

which  may  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of 
the  task  we  desire  to  see  performed. 

1.  In  Biography.  Where  are  the  limits 
to  the  proper  exposure  to  the  public  of 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  the 
subject  of  the  biography,  and  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected  ? 

We  shall  all  allow,  in  generalities, 
that  if  architecture  should  have  its  seven 
lamps  for  illumination,  literature  should 
be  guided  at  least  by  the  five  holy  ones 
of  truth,  purity,  simplicity,  loving-kind¬ 
ness,  and  reverence.  But,  practically,  the 
claims  of  truth  are  in  continual  collision 
with  those  of  at  least  two  of  the  rest : 
with  kindness,  as  regards  the  revelation 
of  error  and  wrong ;  and  with  reverence, 
as  regards  the  violation  of  the  sanctities 
of  the  inner  life.  In  many  cases  the  biog¬ 
rapher  may  most  justly  feel  at  a  loss  to 
decide  which  guide  he  is  to  follow — the 
principle  of  such  abstract  truth  as  should 
require  him  to  tell  (so  far  as  he  knows  it) 
“the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,”  concerning  his  subject 
and  all  connected  with  him ;  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  kindness  which  shall  adopt  the 
rule,  “  de  morfuis  nil  nisi  bonum  /  ”  or, 
lastly,  the  principle  of  reverence,  which 
shall  warn  him  from  dealing  with  whole 
departments  of  life  most  essential  for  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  character. 
We  alt  know  how  deplorably  many  biog¬ 
raphers  have  erred  in  their  solution  of 
this  problem.  We  have  “Lives”  which 
“  lie  like  an  epitaph,”  and  are  mere  eulo¬ 
gies,  as  inane  as  the  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  without  a  shadow  in  her  face. 
These  are  written  on  behalf  of  kindness, 
and  at  the  expense  of  truth.  They  are 
utterly  useless;  tending  rather  to  nau- 
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seate  the  reader  of  the  over-sweetened 
subject,  and  only  misleading  us  in  the 
great  science  of  humanity,  of  wh^h  each 
separate  biography  ought  to  be  what  a 
rock  is  to  the  geologist,  and  an  element¬ 
ary  substance  to  the  chemist.  The  only 
excuse  for  them  is  when  they  arise  from 
that  hero-worship,  whose  law  it  is  to  daz¬ 
zle  the  mental  eye,  and  render  not  only 
spots,  but  huge  stains  and  blurs  invisible, 
or  transformed  to  radiant  stars.  Such 
biographies,  written  with  sound  vision, 
W’ould  be  altogether  unpardonable. 

Again,  we  have  “  Lives”  (but  they  were 
never  rare),  wherein  all  tlie  errors  and 
oftenses  of  the  subject  are  stated  plainly 
enough  ;  and  if  truth  be  infringed,  it  is 
on  the  side  of  severity,  not  mercy.  Near¬ 
ly  always  such  biographies  sin  against 
charity,  being  dictated  by  active  hate ; 
and  the  reader’s  spirit  of  justice  calls  out 
for  the  champion  (who  sooner  or  later  is 
sure  to  appear),  to  defend  the  helpless 
dead  from  the  attacks  of  his  calumniator. 
In  our  day  it  seems  as  if  every  character 
in  history,  who  had  been  held  up  to  op- 
robrium,  is  thus  obtaining  honorable  re- 
abilitation.  The  literary  pillory  is  al¬ 
ways  succeeded  by  the  literary  wreath. 
If  there  should  be  Comtistes  in  xhe 
twentieth  century,  their  calender  of  iie- 
roes  and  saints  will  be  at  least  half 
filled  with  the  damned  of  history,  till  we 
have  the  month  of  .ludas,  the  week  of 
Nero,  and  the  day  of  St.  Guy  Fawkes. 

Again  —  and  this  is  what  concerns  us 
most  just  now- — w'e  have  “Lives”  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  manifest  desire  to  do  every 
justice  to  the  subject ;  to  set  forth  alike 
the  virtues  and  the  defects,  in  a  manner 
at  once  true  and  kindly.  Hut  another 
great  law  is  broken — the  law  of  reverence. 
The  man’s  most  secret  life — his  most  pri¬ 
vate  memoranda,  his  letters,  written  in 
the  heat  of  passion  or  remorse,  to  his 
closest  intimates — are  violated  and  thrown 
open  to  the  world.  The  public  have  got 
the  truth  ;  but  they  have  lost  something 
almost  equally  precious — the  sense  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  heart  and  soul’s  secrets. 
Or,  rather,  we  may  say  that  a  special  and 
individual  truth  has  been  insured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  universal  principle  of 
truth'ulness  and  confidence  between  man 
and  man,  whereby  we  trust  each  other 
with  things  sacred.  The  injury  done  by 
such  a  biography  can  not  easily  be  meas¬ 
ured.  There  is  first  the  rude  violence 
done  to  the  common  sense  of  the  sacred- 


ness  of  the  inner  life — a  violence  which 
destroys  its  delicate  beauty,  like  a  blow 
on  a  woman’s  face.  Then  there  is  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  security  of  all 
w’ritten  and  spoken  confessions  of  feeling, 
whereby  many  a  heart  may  be  led  to  hide 
a  w'ound  which  might  have  been  healed 
by  the  hands  of  wiser  friendship.  Lastly, 
and  worst,  the  most  secret  outpourings 
of  the  heart  become  entangled  in  a  web 
of  self-consciousness  in  youth,  and  in  later 
life  are  utterly  checked  and  arrested. 
The  young  man  or  woman  who  has  read 
one  of  these  biographies,  can  hardly  write 
a  diary  touching  on  the  inward  life  (a 
task  otherwise  most  useful  for  selfknowl- 
edge),  without  a  poisonous  under-current 
of  reflections  as  to  the  effect  it  w’ould 
produce  if  hereafter  published ;  like  the 
one  which  he  has  perused,  and  which  was 
equally;  no  doubt,  intended  by  the  w’riter 
to  be  kept  secret.  Even  a  child  (as  w’e 
have  known)  may  be  thus  instructed  in 
miserable  double-mindedness  and  vanity. 
One  who  had  been  duly  indoctrinated  in 
the  juvenile  forms  of  this  pernicious  liter¬ 
ature,  asked  of  her  guardian  (the  friend 
of  the  writer),  the  ominous  question, 
“  Auntie,  don’t  you  think  I  am  good 
enough  to  be  put  in  a  tract  ?  ” 

What  is  a  biographer  to  do  to  avoid 
splitting  on  these  rocks  ? — to  be  at  once 
true,  kind,  and  reverent  of  inner  sancti¬ 
ties  ?  Must  biography  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  dry  statement  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  public  facts  of  life  ;  such  a  rhume  as 
a  newspaper-writer  holds  in  his  bureau, 
ready  to  print  the  day  any  man  of  note 
expires,  and  telling  the  worbl  only  of  his 
birth,  marriage,  and  death,  bis  battles, 
speeches,  books,  honors,  and  last  will  and 
testament?  This  would  be  to  cut  off 
from  us  something  more  than  a  delightful 
branch  of  literature.  It  would  be  (to  use 
our  former  simile),  to  forbid  the  geologist 
to  examine  below  the  surface  of  his  rock ; 
the  chemist  to  analyze  his  element.  “  The 
noblest  study  of  mankind  ”  would  hereby 
for  ever  be  arrested.  Such  a  sacrifice  can 
hardly  be  demanded.  If  we  could  con¬ 
sult  tlie  departed  as  to  how  they  w’ould 
desire  the  records  of  their  earthly  car.eer 
to  be  written,  we  may  feel  assured  they 
would  not  ask  of  us  to  eliminate  from 
them  aught  which*  might  really  guide  or 
help  the  living ;  any 

“  Footsteps  which  perchance  another, 
Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 
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A  forlorn  and  fainting  brother, 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 

But  the  question  is  just  in  this  one 
point:  What  is  good  for  the  living  to 
read?  No  man,  wo  believe  firmly,  was 
ever  the  better,  morally,  for  any  knowl- 
edge  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  violation 
of  any  real  sanctity  in  the  heart  of  his 
brother,  be  that  brother  still  in  the  flesh 
or  long  since  gone  home  to  God.  We] 
do  not  accom]>lish  any  good  for  the  world  j 
by  sacrificing  either  our  own  or  others’ 
secrets  in  this  way.  When  the  things 
“spoken  in  the  ear”  of  faithful  and  ten- 1 
der  friendship,  or  confided  to  pages  never  j 
meant  but  for  the  writer’s  eye  alone,  come  ; 
to  “  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops  ”  j 
of  the  public  press,  it  is  a  portent  of  moral 
ruin,  not  a  process  of  reformation,  be 
those  things  never  so  good  and  so  pro¬ 
found. 

Perhaps  we  may  find  some  clue  to  the 
right  principle  of  biographical  reticence, 
by  ascending  to  some  larger  generalities 
of  literature.  All  literature  should  be 
guided  by  truth — a  certain  kind  of  artis¬ 
tic  and  moral  truth  even  in  fiction,  a  more 
literal  and  material  veracity  in  history, 
description,  science,  and  biography.  What 
do  we  mean  by  such  veracity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  class?  Surely  it  is  the  simple  rule  of 
all  truth — TUE  just  exphessiox  of  ouu  ] 

IMPRKSSIOX.  j 

Our  impression  may  be  more  or  less 
nearly  identical  with  absolute  objective 
fact,  and  the  faithful  rendering  of  such 
impression  in  the  manner  we  conceive 
best  calculated  to  convey  it  to  another  is 
our  truth — that  w  Inch  each  of  us  “  trow- 
eth.”  Now,  in  describing  a  person,  place, 
or  event,  in  lite^rature  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
mon  speech,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  strive 
to  render  our  impression  of  such  person, 
pbace,  or  event,  thus  faithfully  or  honestly. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  tell  every 
thing  we  know,  to  describe  every  detail 
of  feature  and  character,  or  of  scenery  or 
action ;  but  only  so  to  write  as  that  the 
whole  of  our  description,  be  it  short  or 
long,  shall  be  the  just  expression  of  the 
sum  of  impressions  the  person,  place,  or 
event  has  made  upon  us.  Nothing  is 
implied  in  the  ordinary  eiig.agements  of 
the  author  to  the  reader,  more  or  less 
than  this.  Of  course,  cases  may  arise 
when  a  further  engagement  may  be  for¬ 
mally  or  tacitly  given  to  insert  every  de¬ 
tail  ;  but  this  must  always  be  exceptional, ' 


or  else  literature  would  be  reduced  to  a 
proves  verbal,  or  a  catalogue.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  s.ame  principle  which  prevails  in 
art,  and  makes  a  portrait  by  Titian  some¬ 
thing  different  from  a  gigantic  painted 
photograph.  What  is  it  which  the  true 
artist — the  painter  or  sculptor  —  really 
seeks  to  accomplish  ?  Is  it  not  “  the  just 
expression  of  his  impression”  of  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  personality  ?  He  is  taking  the 
likeness  (we  will  suppose)  of  a  celebrated 
orator.  Does  he  strive  only  to  give  a 
minute  reproduction  of  his  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  as  he  appeared  on  Mon¬ 
day  at  two  o’clock  in  Westminster? 
Surely,  he  aims  at  something  much  more. 
He  wishes  to  produce  a  picture  or  bust 
which  shall  represent  him  not  only  on 
Monday  at  two  o’clock,  but  on  Tuesday, 
and  every  day  at  every  hour;  and  not 
only  at  Westminster,  but  in  his  house, 
and  the  street,  and  the  grouse-moors; 
not  only  as  an  orator,  but  also  as  a  man 
of  letters,  a  father,  husband,  sportsman, 
wit ;  the  man  capable  not  only  of  making 
a  good  speech,  but  of  being  moved  by 
love,  wrath,  humor,  or  whatever  else  of 
human  nature  might  be  in  him.  This  is 
surely  the  aim  of  the  true  artist — an  aim 
aetually  fulfilled  by  the  great  masters,  in 
wlmse  portraits  we  seem  to  read  all  the 
man  they  painted  over  was  or  could  have 
been ;  nay,  in  which  we  seem  to  possess 
somewhat  which  must  resemble  the  cor¬ 
poreal  clothing  of  that  soul  in  a  future 
world,  its  material  expression  under  all 
possible  vicissitudes  of  being.  The  artist 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  subject’s  whole 
individuality,  melted  it  in  the  crucible  of 
his  own  mind,  and  then  given  it  us  c.ast 
red  hot,  and  henceforth  fixed  for  ever. 
Either  this,  and  this  alone,  must  be  the 
supreme  aim  and  achievement  of  art, 
or  else,  if  it  be  not  so,  a  mirror  (could 
its  images  be  made  durable)  would  be 
better  than  any  portraits  of  Raphael’s  or 
l  itian’s;  and  Madame  Tussaud’s  wax- 
w'orks  superior  to  a  statue  of  Phidias. 
There  is  no  third  excellence  conceivable. 
Art  is  either  mere  imitation — and  then 
the  meanest  imitation,  so  that  it  be  accu¬ 
rate,  is  the  best  art — or  else  it  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  imitation,  and  is  the  “just 
expression  ”  of  the  artist’s  fullest  and  most 
perfect  “  impression.”* 

*  Y enturing  once  to  urge  this  doctrine  to  «  cel¬ 
ebrated  American  sculptor  resident  in  Florence, 
he  argued  against  it  Dy  asking,  “  Suppose  two 
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IIow  does  all  this  apply  lo  literature  ? 
Surely  in  this  way  :  that  the  pen  no  more 
than  the  peneil  should  aim  at  a  mere  re¬ 
production  of  material  fact;  but  should 
render  t/iaf  and  something  more.  A  fine 
landscape  painter  gathers  up  all  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  his  scene  in  his  mind,  and  throws 
them  on  his  canvas  glorified  and  individ¬ 
ualized — 80  that  as  he  saw  that  mountain 
or  forest,  others  may  see  it  henceforth 
for  ever.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  no  servile  copying  of  every 
rock  or  tree,  every  blade  of  the  grass, 
every  leaf  of  the  wood.  When  mo<lern 
artists,  honestly  seeking  truth,  have  labo¬ 
riously  accomplished  such  servile  copies, 
they  have  missed  their  aim,  and  made 
something  which  is  no  “expression  of 
their  impression  ”  at  all — something  less 
like  their  impression  than  a  few  free 
touches  of  a  master’s  brush  would  have 
produced.  All  this  must  apply  to  the 
author  as  to  the  painter.  His  business  is 
first  to  obtain  a  vivid  and  true  impression, 
and  then  so  to  express  it  as  shall  best 
convey  the  same  to  the  reader.  Is  this  to 
be  done  best  by  a  record  of  sensations 
and  ideas  produced  by  the  scene,  or  by  a 
dry  literal  catalogue  of  objects  and  facts? 
Shall,  for  instance,  the  present  writer  de¬ 
scribe  the  view  before  her  eyes,  by  telling 
of  gardens  sloping  down  through  grassy 
glades  to  the  sea,  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
ilex  lying  heavy  on  the  ground,  and  the 
stone-pines  standing  out  in  lovely  outlines 
against  the  sky  and  dazzling  waters,  and 
))alms  and  oranges  and  cypresses  blending 
with  the  blossoming  apricot  and  almond 
in  masses  of  glorious  coloring ;  of  the 
fountain  playing  close  by,  as  fountains 
only  play  in  Italy ;  the  birds  singing  in 
the  Joy  of  opening  spring,  and  the  calm 
and  soft  Mediterranean  beating  gently, 
like  the  pulsations  of  a  peaceful  heart, 
against  the  low,  tideless  shore  ?  Xo  wonls 
can  convey  perfectly  the  richness  and  the 


statues  of  Ilomer  were  now  discovered,  the  one 
accurately  reproducing  Ids  rags  and  iiiiserahle 
appearance,  tne  other  idealizing  him  in  the  jio- 
blest  style  of  Greek  art,  as  the  great  poet  of  the 
Iliad — which  should  we  e’esire  to  behold  of  the 
two  statues  f’  It  is  clear  we  should  desire  to  see 
first  the  merely  imitative  jmrtrait ;  but  such  de¬ 
sire  on  our  part  would  not  argue  any  thing  against 
the  idealized  one  being  alone  worthy  the  name  of 
art.  Curiositj’  would  be  our  motive  of  choice; 
but  esthetic  taste  and  art  certainly  aim  at  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  mere  gratification  of  curi¬ 
osity— else  (as  we  said  before)  photography  is  the 
climax  of  art. 


softness  of  the  scene;  but  would  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  minute  actumnt,  of  each  tree  and 
clump  and  shelving  bank  do  any  better? 
Ought  we  to  say  there  are  first  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  orange  trees  in  a  gar¬ 
den  of  half  an  acre,  then  a  jet  (T eau  six 
feet  high,  then  five  hundred  yards  of 
slope  descending  at  the  incline  of  two 
feet  in  a  hundred  on  a  limestone  soil ;  the 
grass  is  unfitted  for  hay,  the  trees  of  no 
value  as  timber,  but  worth  somewhat  as 
fuel  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  latter  class 
of  description  may  be  desirable,  indeed, 
if  we  want  to  purchase  the  house  and  gar¬ 
den  to  which  it  refers ;  but  it  is  not  litera¬ 
ture,  but  business — a  surveyor’s  or  valu¬ 
ator’s  report,  not  a  piece  of  literary  or 
artistic  composition.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  should  need  to  go  to  law  about  any¬ 
thing,  we  may  desire  a  sworn  information, 
or  proces  verbal,  describing  it  minutely. 
But  all  these  are  necessities  extraneous  to 
literature,  and  true  literature  should  make 
no  pretence  to  fulfill  their  requirements. 
The  veracity  of  the  writer  is  engaged  to 
this,  and  this  only,  that  his  impression  is 
reproduced  in  his  work.  Of  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
may  Ik*  a  moral  obligation  involved  in  the 
care  taken  to  make  that  impression  coor¬ 
dinate  with  the  facts;  but  this  is  another 
matter  to  literary  veracity. 

To  apply  all  this  to  biography.  It 
seems  clear  (if  the  principles  above  stated 
be  true),  that  the  biographer’s  office  is  to 
render  justly  his  impression  of  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  life  and  character,  in  the  way  (d  art 
— not  in  the  way  of  a  rejmrt  of  the  one, 
or  a  sworn  information  of  the  other.  He 
is  then  under  no  obligation  to  enter  upon 
details  which  motives  of  kindness  or  of 
reverence  may  induce  him  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  provided  always  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  has  derived  from  any  such  details 
known  to  him  l>e  fairly  rendered  by  his 
general  description  of  his  'subject.  lie 
must  make  his  hero  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  such  facts  prove  him  to  have 
becti. 

This  principle  would,  we  apj»rehend, 
relieve  biographers  of  one  class  t)f  their 
difficulties — the  impression,  namely,  that 
they  are  called  upon  when  they  undertake 
a  biography,  to  share  with  the  juiblic  all 
they  know  concerning  their  subject,  and 
reproduce  the  material  facts,  in  crude 
literature,  oti  which  their  jiulgment  has 
been  formed.  When  all  is  done,  however, 
it  must  be  avowed  that  other  and  great 
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difficulties  will  often  remain,  with  which 
nothing  but  consummate  good  taste  can 
enable  an  author  to  deal.  If  publicity 
given  to  things  which  ought  to  be  kept 
secret  is  a  great  evil  and  mischief,  on  the 
other  hand  the  concealment  of  things  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford  deep  insight  iuto  human 
nature,  to  warn  or  to  encourage,  is  no  less 
truly  a  great  loss  and  injury  to  the  world. 

One  of  the  many  sorrows  of  youth,  to 
which  later  life  brings  comfort,  is  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  are  alone  in  our  strug¬ 
gles,  our  trials,  and  our  sins.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  morbid  vanity  which  makes  us  hug 
the  idea  of  our  lot  being  quite  unparal¬ 
leled.  More  often,  perhaps,  it  is  a  very 
innocent  and  natural  ignorance  of  the 
inner  circle  of  other  homes  and  other 
lives  which  makes  us  feel  we  are  differ¬ 
ently  constituted  from  our  kind.  Then 
comes  a  very  real  danger  from  an  imagin¬ 
ary  fact.  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone  ”  (even  in  fancy)  in  the  world. 
Every  thing  becomes  unhealthy,  the  great¬ 
est  truths  seem  unreal,  as  the  isolated  con¬ 
sciousness  works  without  its  natural  aid 
of  sympathy  from  other  minds  possessed 
of  similar  consciousness.  Struggles  seem 
hopeless  when  we  do  n^t  know  that  any 
other  soul  has  ever  striven  and  conquered 
in  the  same  tight.  Above  all,  sins  assume 
sometimes  the  most  portentous  and  giant 
shapes,  before  which  we  stand  paralyzed 
with  fear  and  shame,  abandoning,  perhaps, 
all  hope  and  effort  for  our  own  recovery, 
till  in  some  blessed  moment  we  learn  that 
one  who  has  since  become  a  saint  on 
earth,  or  an  angel  in  heaven,  fell  once 
under  the  same  Apollyon  who  has  crushed 
us,  ami  then  rose  up  and  slew  him,  and 
p.Hssed  on,  “  singing  softly,”  on  the  celes¬ 
tial  way.  Then  the  demon  who  seemed 
to  hide  the  whole  horizon  of  our  lives,  and 
blot  out  the,  very  sun  with  his  shadow, 
shrinks  to  a  tangible  hideous  fact — bad 
and  black  enough.  Heaven  knows  !  but  a 
fact  which,  with  God’s  great  help,  w’e  will 
drive  off  our  path  for  evermore.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  that  books  revealing  deep 
moral  and  religious  e-vperiences  are  in 
these  ways  of  immense  utility.  Especially 
are  they  so  to  us,  to  whom  the  gui<ling 
(and  also  contaminating  and  self-desccrat- 
iug)  practice  of  the  confessional  is  un¬ 
known,  and  especially  also  in  our  day, 
when  new  phases  of  intellectual  creed  dis¬ 
turb  the  spiritual  life  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  make  half  the  thoughtful  youth  of 
the  laud  pass  through  a  stage  wherein  (as 
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their  teachers  inform  them)  they  have  no 
right  to  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  good 
now  alive,  or  to  appropriate  the  experience 
of  the  pious  of  old.  IIow  the  few  books 
which  appeared  twenty  years  ago — Ar- 
Hold's  LifSy  Sterling's  Life^  Blanco 
'White's  Life — and  told  us  that  good  and 
sincere  men  had  felt  our  doubts,  and 
struggled  through  our  trials — how  they 
poured  light  and  comfort  into  our  hearts ! 
lIow  many  men  and  women,  now  ciilm 
and  happy  in  rational  faith,  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  having  had  the  intolerable  solitude 
of  their  hearts  in  youth  dissipated  for 
ever  by  books  like  these!  It  is  quite 
clear  that  whatever  may  be  demanded  of 
us,  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  gives  its 
value  to  books  of  this  class  can  not  be  re¬ 
quired.  Their  subjects  would  be  the  last 
to  desire  it.  Here,  then,  in  fact,  lies  the 
test  of  the  biographer’s  capacity  for  his 
work.  Can  he  retain  what  he  ought  to 
retain,  and  exclude  what  he  ought  to  ex¬ 
clude,  with  regard  at  once  to  the  interests 
of  the  living  and  the  sacrcdness  of  the 
dead  ? 

Beside  these  religious  sanctities  of  life, 
there  are  the  domestic  and  friendly  ones, 
whose  violation  is  hardly  a  less  offense. 
Of  course  the  consent  of  the  parties  in 
question  is  usually’  the  test  of  justifiable 
publicity  here ;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
when  the  exculpation  of  one  is  the  blame 
of  another?  There  are  difficult  dilemmas 
here  also. 

2.  Fiction  has^  veracity  of  its  own  to 
preserve.  How  far  is  it  lawful,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  fiction,  to  introduce  real  persons 
known  to  the  writer,  draw  the  portrait 
sufficiently  exact  to  make  them  recogniz¬ 
able,  and  then  add  purely  imaginary  feat¬ 
ures  of  character  or  actions  or  opinions, 
which  the  reader  shall  henceforth  inex¬ 
tricably  associate  with  the  real  person  ? 
We  are  all  ready  to  condemn  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  utterly,  when  plainly  described  ;  but 
it  is  done  every  day,  in  fact,  and.that  by 
writers  of  high  reputation.  In  what  the 
Germans  call  Tendenz  novels  (novels  with 
a  purpose),  it  is,  in  fact,  the  regular  cus¬ 
tom  to  take  for  the  type  of  some  opinion 
to  be  preached  up  or  preached  down, 
somebody  who  may  be  fairly  identified 
therewith,  and  then  having  duly  labeled 
and  ticketed  his  unhappy  specimen,  the 
novelist,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  novelist,  and 
not  a  biographer,  proceeds  to  draw  from 
his  imagination  facts  and  adventures  and 
ideas,  to  be  attributed  to  the  specimen  in 
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his  story,  and  woven  in  as  neatly  as  may  |  second  supplies  our  needs,  and  aids  our 
be  with  the  description  drawn  from  actual  I  prosperity  as  merchants,  soldiers,  sailors, 
life.  We  have  seen  one  of  these,  wherein  !  bricklayers,  and  seamstresses,  wanting 
it  was  intended  to  demolish  a  certain  too  I  food,  clothing,  shelter,  wealth,  health, 
hardy  thinker,  and  wherein  he  was  accord-  pleasure,  power,  fame,  or  any  other 
ingly  first  identified  unmistakably  with  ;  earthly  good.”  Of  course,  that  which 
a  certain  character  in  the  book,  and  then  i  aids  the  higher  and  moral  part  of  us,  also 
that  character  was  made  responsible  for  j  in  a  certain  way  elevates  and  nidssthe 
the  opinions  of  a  totally  different  and  an-  lower ;  and  of  course,  all  which  aids  the 
tagonistic  thinker,  and,  in  that  capaci- 1  lower  to  its  natural  and  true  well-being, 
U,  easily  and  triumphantly  annihilated,  serves  to  afford  a  sounder  basis  for  the 
These  things  remind  us  continually  of  higher.  But  the  classification  is  a  real 
Archbishop  Whately’s  excellent  simile  and  most  valuable  one,  affording  us  a  clue 
between  the  practices  of  ancient  heathens  I  to  many  labyrinthine  problems  of  social 
toward  Christian  martyrs,  and  those  of  |  science,  and  reconciling  the  eternal  quar- 
modern  theological  critics  to  their  sub- 1  rel  between  the  thinkers  and  the  workers, 
jects — “  they  both  dress  their  victims  in  '  the  Aurora  Leighs  of  the  world  and  the 
the  skins  of  w’ild  beasts,  so  as  completely  practical  philanthropists.  In  like  manner 
to  disguise  them,  and  then  set  the  dogs  |  in  art  (the  arts  of  writing,  painting, 
to  tear  them  to  pieces.”  '  sculpture,  architecture),  there  are  two 

Again:  Fiction  may  avoid  the  sin  of  utilities — the  lower  utility  of  giving  ex- 
thus  misrepresenting  individuals,  but  is  it  pression  to  the  thought,  and  the  higher 
justified  in  maligning  human  nature  itself?  utility  which  lies  in  the  thought  itself. 
Beading  certain  classes  of  literature,  very  |  The  first  is  very  needful — just  as  the  sup- 
popular  in  England  just  now,  it  w’ould  port  of  our  animal  life,  and  supply  of  our 
seem  as  if  nobody  were  offended  at  pic-  j  lower  w’ants,  is  needful  for  all  higher  pur- 
tures  of  life  which  would  make  us  all  a  '  poses.  The  body  must  be  cared  for  nr.st, 
set  of  crawling  worms  unfit  to  be  suffered  ;  and  then  the  soul.  But  the  reason  why 
to  exist,  much  less  to  be  made  subjects  of  tbe  body  itself  exists  is,  we  humbly  be- 
a  w’ork  of  art.  If  men  be  all  mean  and  lieve,  to  aflTord  a  basis  and  scaffolding  for 
interested  and  worldly-minded,  then  it  is  the  higher  life  of  the  soul ;  and  assuredly 
no  more  proper  to  make  them  subjects  of  art  exists  only  to  afford  expression  to 
fiction  than  wasps,  toads,  and  maggots,  thought.  Thus,  then,  in  every  work  of 
It  is  a  marvelous  thing  how  the  adnjira-  art  there  are  two  things  to  be  measured  : 
tion  for  the  mere  savoir  faire  of  the  clever  the  expression,  which  may  be  good,  bad, 
w’riter,  painter,  sculptor,  blinds  men  to  or  indifferent;  and  the  thought  expressed, 
the  question  whether  their  art  is  exercised  which  also  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
on  a  fitting  or  an  unfitting  subject — that  ferent.  Clearly  the  best  art  is  the  best 
is,  whether  it  is  worth  something  or  noth-  thought  best  expressed  ;  but  w  hen  this 
ing  at  all.  The  more  people  become  can  not  be  attained,  what  is  the  next  best 
amateurs  of  style — cognoscenti — or  even  thing?  Is  it, a  bad  or  indifferent  thought 
practical  artists  themselves,  so  much  well  expressed,  or  a  good  thought  badly 
greater  seems  the  daiiger  of  their  forget-  or  indifferently  expressed?  Benson  says, 
ting  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  art  “  The  good,  beautiful,  noble  thought, 
in  their  criticism  of  the  more  or  less  sue-  however  imperfectly  expressed.”  Popu- 
cessful  way  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to  lar  judgment  would  seem  to  .say  the  bad, 
render  any  meaning  w'hatever.  vulgar,  commonplace  thought  w'ell  e.x- 

In  Sidney’s  Essay  in  Defense  of  Poetry  pressed.  Thus,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
there  is  a  profound  observation  concern-  w'e  continually  hear  cried  up  as  marvels 
ing  the  different  sorts  of  utility.  “There  the  clever  representation  of  subjects 
is,”  he  says,  “  an  utility  of  the  higher  and  essentially  base,  and  even  gross ;  and  in 
of  the  lower  mind ;  an  ultimate  and  abso-  literature  W'e  find  enormous  value  attached 
lute  utility,  and  a  secondary  and  subor-  to  the  sharp  delineation  of  meanness,  or 
dinatc  utility.  The  first  concerns  the  the  bold  portraiture  of  vice.  Surely  the 
great  final  ends  of  our  existence,  the  sound  estimate  of  such  works  would  ra- 
second  the  temporary  purposes  of  our  ther  lead  us  to  deplore  that  the  power  of 
present  condition.  The  first  utility  pro-  forcible  expression  had  been  attained  by 
motes  our  welfare  as  men  and  women,  those  who  have  no  thoughts  which  ought 
immortal  and  rational  moral  agents ;  the  to  be  expressed  at  all.  All  power  mis- 
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used  is  a  sorrovrfnl  sight ;  the  greater  the 
power  the  more  sorrowful.  Lucifer  is 
only  the  ideal  of  archangelic  genius  and 
might,  applying  his  strength  to  work  evil, 
and  by  his  insight  luring  all  human  woe 
and  sin  into  the  sport  of  his  Mephistophilic 
sneers.  Great  art,  apjdied  to  degrade 
and  libel  humanity,  is  not  divine,  but 
devilish.  If  w’e  regard  mankind  with 
specially  illumined  eyes,  M-e  must  do  so 
either  more  like  God,  with  a  greater  than 
human  pity  and  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
or  more  like  a  demon,  with  greater  than 
human  scorn  and  cruelty  and  contempt. 
Viewed  calmly  there  is  something  infi¬ 
nitely  horrible  in  this  latter  character.  We 
have  a  right  to  judge  the  man  whose 
genius  raises  him  above  us,  but  whose 
lovelessness  sinks  him  below  the  hum¬ 
blest  aftectionate  child,  as  men  may  here¬ 
after  judge  some  giant  creature  born  of 
human  race,  but  yet  no  human  being — a 
creature  stronger  and  wiser  than  we,  as 
we  are  stronger  and  wiser  than  our  un¬ 
known  progenitors,  half  men,  half  brutes, 
w'ho  roamed  the  forest  of  the  primeval 
world  with  1  the  cave  bear  and  the  mas- 
tadon — a  creature  whose  power  and  skill 
should  be  guided  by  no  justice,  tempered 
by  no  pity  ;  who  should  vivisect  our  liv¬ 
ing  hearts  (as  wretches  now  vivisect  the 
noble  horse  and  loving  dog — for  mere 
scientific  curiosity — and  should  pride  him¬ 
self  in  the  art  wherewith  he  laid  bare 
every  quivering  nerve  and  thiobbing 
vein.  Such  a  creature  would  strike  us 
with  horror  and  hate.  Why  are  we  to 
regard  a  great  writer  with  adoring  ad¬ 
miration,  because  he  can  with  his  pen 
tear  open  all  the  wounds,  exiM)8e  all  the 
diseases  of  hum.anity — not  only  untouched 
by  compassion,  unmoved  to  any  eftbrt  to 
heal  or  save,  but  glorying  in  his  own 
mighty  gifts,  and  busy  only  to  “  build  up 
the  pyramid”  of  his  own  self-worshiped 

fersonality  ?  Genius  so  employed  is  not 
uman,  far  less  is  it  divine. 

“  Is  is  not  then  competent  to  art  to  seize 
on  every  subject,  every  phase  of  existence, 
and  bring  it  out  into  the  light  under  its 
magic  glasses  ?” 

No,  we  answer  fearlessly,  it  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  art  to  choose  subjects  base  or 
gross.  The  office  of  art  is  to  express 
thought ;  but  it  must  be  good  and  noble 
thought,  or  the  art  is  prostituted.  Men 
first  fall  into  the  delusion  that  all  that  is 
real  is  a  subject  of  art,  and  then  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  real  except  the  ugly  and  the  mean. 


Of  course,  so  long  as  nature  is  in  ques¬ 
tion — inanimate  nature,  brute  nature,  or 
human  nature,  which  is  really  nature  at  all 
— there  can  be  nothing  unfit  or  beneath 
art.  It  is  the  distortion  of  the  natural 
into  the  artificial  which  makes  a  thing  or 
a  person  an  unfit  subject  for  art,  whether 
of  the  pen  or  the  pencil. 

Writing  down  individuals  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  to  be  wrong  ;  writing 
down  classes  or  nations,  though  less  con¬ 
demned,  is  yet  hardly  defended ;  but 
writing  down  the  human  race  generally 
seems  to  escape  all  blame.  To  describe 
society  as  nothing  better  than  a  mass¬ 
meeting  of  knaves  and  fools — of  corrupt¬ 
ers  atid  corrupted — this  is  considered  as 
witty  and  profound  as  it  w  ould  be  thought 
silly  and  wicked  to  describe  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  special  village  in  such  a  wav. 
To  paint  human  life  without  its  baclc- 
ground  of  immortality,  or  its  sunlight  of 
religion,  is  deemed  as  just  and  proper  as 
it  would  be  said  to  be  profane  and  false 
to  assert  that  a  single  individual  had  died 
beyond  hope  of  heaven,  or  lived  without 
a  ray  of  God’s  love.  What  result  can 
authors  expect  from  books  written  with 
such  views  of  existence  as  these  ?  Surely, 
at  best,  to  call  forth  a  few  bitter  and  joy¬ 
less  laughs  and  then  to  leave  behind  them 
that  sense  of  distrust  and  contempt  for 
our  brother  men  which  is  about  the  great¬ 
est  curse  any  unfortunate  heart  can  carry 
through  the  world. 

3.  In  Criticism.  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  critic  toward  the  author  he  reviews? 
Is  he  at  liberty  to  make  a  book  a  mere 
peg,  which  he  may  cut  and  fit  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  to  enable  him  to  hang  thereon 
more  conveniently  his  own  ideas  ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  critic  bears  to 
the  author  very  much  the  relation  which 
the  merchant  bears  to  the  farmer  or  the 
manufacturer.  He  is  the  medium  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  is 
bound  to  act  fairly  to  both  parties.  Of 
course,  when  he  is  a  gifted  man,  the  critic 
does  more  than  this,  and  himself  produces 
a  high  branch  literature  ;  but  he  is  bound 
never  to  do  less.  The  task  for  which  he 
makes  himself  responsible  is  to  do  justice 
to  both  sides ;  to  give  the  reader  a  really 
fair  idea  of  what  the  writer  says.  It  is  a 
simple  question  of  honesty,  whether  he 
fulfills  this  duty  or  not.  He  is  a  juryman, 
sworn  to  bring  in  a  true  verdict ;  and  if 
he  say  “guilty,”  when  in  his  conscience 
he  thinks  the  author  not  guilty,  or  vice 
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versA,  lio  i«  forsworn.  Tlie  same  principle 
of  triitli  laid  down  before,  applies  liere  also. 
The  critic  is  bound  by  literary  veracity  to 
give  the  “just  expression  of  his  impres¬ 
sion.”  The  correctness  of  the  impression  is 
what  makes  him  more  or  less  intellectually 
fit  for  his  office.  The  fairness  of  the  ex- 

{)ression  of  that  impression  is  what  makes 
lim  morally  honest  or  otherwise  in  the 
discharge  of  it. 

Now,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  literary 
morality  of  our  time  in  respect  to  this 
matter?  Of  the  multitude  of  criticisms 
which  issue  every  week  from  the  period¬ 
ical  press,  how  many  are  conscientiously 
written  ?  how  many  are  the  “just  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  writer’s  impression  ”  of  the 
books  reviewed?  Of  course,  thank  Hea¬ 
ven  !  the  majority  are  meant,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  but  not  very  strict  way,  to  fulfill  this 
principle.  There  is  a  common  justice  and 
fairness  here  in  the  world  as  elsewhere; 
and  no  one  imagines  reviewers  to  be  a 
peculiarly  unrighteous  order  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  is  such  justice  universally 
done  ?  If,  indeed,  a  book  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  tendency  at  all,  w  hether  religions, 
political,  or  social ;  if  the  writer  have 
managed  to  escape  touching  any  of  the 
dozen  red-hot  plowshares  which  lie  for 
ordeal  in  every  path  of  literature,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  he  may  be  tolerably  sure  of  a  just 
review.  But  how  does  it  happen  that, 
when  we  read  a  book  which  is  not  of  this 
colorless  sort — which  has  some  definite 
principles,  and  aims  at  some  definite  pur¬ 
pose —  how  does  it  happen,  we  repeat, 
that  we  know  beforehami  with  such  sin¬ 
gular  foresight,  that  the  said  book  will  be 
praised  in  such  and  such  a  Heview,  and 
pulled  to  pieces  in  such  another?  The 
phenomenon  is  inexplicable,  if  we  main¬ 
tain  the  perfect  judical  fairness  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  press.  It  betrays  our  profound  con- 
victii  ns  th.it,  in  the  long-run,  prejudice  al¬ 
ways  conquers  truth  ;  for  some  cause  (one 
side  or  the  other)  must  needs  be  sound, 
.and  sujtported  by  sound  arguments  ;  and 
yet  we  feel  assured  beforehand  that  no  ar¬ 
guments  will  make  it  go  down  with  its 
opponents.  Happily,  however,  a  very 
great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  whole 
tone  of  such  criticism.  The  higher  jour¬ 
nals  are  manifestly  swayed  by  a  desire  to 
exercise,  if  not  the  impartiality  of  a  judge, 
yet  at  least  the  consideration  of  a  gen  t  leman 
even  for  an  enemy  or  an  inferior.  To  look 
back  on  the  old  review’s  in  Blackirood  or 
the  ^arter/y,  where  an  “infidel”  like  Shel¬ 


ley,  or  a  radical  like  Godwin,  was  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated,  is  like  passing  from  a  field  of 
civilized  warfare — where  cannon  and  b.ay- 
onets  do  the  work,  and  where,  when  the 
fight  is  over,  the  wounded  are  cared  for 
and  the  slain  decently  buried  —  to  the 
onslaught  of  Choctaws  and  Ojibbeways, 
tearing  and  screaming,  and  striking  their 
foes  with  poisoned  arrows  and  clubs  and 
stones,  and  finally  marching  off,  brandish¬ 
ing  their  scalps,  and  performing  a  war- 
dance  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction. 

“  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela."  Crit¬ 
ics  can  rarely  now  l>e  charged  before  the 
court  martial  of  literature  with  “conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.” 
They  are  fair  and  worthy  soldiers,  if  not 
all  Bayards  and  Du  Guesclins.  But  there 
is  yet  one  trick  of  unlaw’ful  warfare  com¬ 
mon  among  them.  They  do  not  abuse,  or 
vilify,  or  u^e  personalities  against  an  au¬ 
thor  of  whom  they  disapprove;  but  they 
persist  in  seeing  in  his  book  what  they 
think  ought  to  be  in  it — by  no  means 
what  he  has  really  put  there.  A  species 
of  traditional  national  history  has  long 
been  current,  in  which  the  Tory,  the 
Democrat,  the  Highchurchman,  the  Free 
thinker,  the  Strong-minded  woman,  the 
Sentimental  Philanthropist,  and  many 
other  beasts  and  beaslesses,  assume  rec¬ 
ognized  forms,  much  like  the  heraldic 
two-headed  eagle,  the  foik-tailed  lion,  the 
pelican  wounding  itself  to  feed  its  young 
with  its  blood,  and  other  equally  veracious 
creatures.  Begular  modes  of  treatment 
of  these  animals  have  long  been  establi>h- 

ed,  and  constitute  a  most  convenient  art 
— somewhat  conventional,  indeed,  but  sav¬ 
ing  a  world  of  trouble  and  study.  Thus, 
when  a  man  wants  to  paint  a  carriage-panel, 
or  engrave  a  seal,  he  does  not  go  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  copy  a  real  eagle 
or  lion  or  pelican,  but  sketches  quite  hap¬ 
pily,  out  of  his  moral  consciousness,  the 
two  heads  and  the  foiked  tail  and  the 
sharp  beak  and  bleeding  breast.  So  the 
reviewer,  having  briefly  ascertained  by  a 
glance  with  what  sort  of  beast  he  has  to 

do,  proceeds  to  write  his  critique,  currente 
calamo,  describing  his  tory  eagle,  or  in¬ 
fidel  roaring  lion,  or  philanthropic  pelican, 
without  any  further  notice  of  the  poor  an¬ 
imals  who  are  screaming  in  their  cages  for 
better  recognition — “  I  have  not  got  tw’o 
heads! — nor  I  two  tails! — nor  do  I  ever 
pick  myself  to  pieces !” 

To  judge  a  book  fairly,  a  critic  is  assur¬ 
edly  bound  to  try  first  really  to  under- 
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stand  what  the  author  means,  and  then, 
having  understood  him,  he  may,  if  he  can, 
refute  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  But  now  high  a  tone  of  criticism 
does  this  involve  1  —  how  much  candor, 
and  self-denial,  and  intelligence  in  the 
critic!  Yet  no  man  has  aright  to  under¬ 
take  the  odice  at  all,  who  is  not  morally 
and  intellectually  prepared  to  fulfill  it  in 
such  a  spirit.  To  make  his  own  article 
brilliant  and  readable ;  to  launch  a  few 
sharp  sayings  at  an  opponent ;  to  perform, 
in  the  two  or  three  pages  allotted  for  his 
critique,  a  set  of  literary  tours  de  forces 
with  epigrams  for  pirouettes,  and  sar¬ 
casms  for  xcit,  may  be  all  very  natural  and 
excusable  ;  but  a  reviewer  is  engaged,  be¬ 
fore  all  this,  to  do  justice  both  to  the  au¬ 
thor  he  reviews  and  the  reader  who  will 
learn  from  him  of  his  book ;  and  he  has  no 
right  to  perform  his  pas  seul  before  the 
audience  till  he  has  done  that  duty. 
What  would  the  old  Israelites  have  said 
to  their  “spies”  if  instead  of  bringing 
back  the  grapes  of  Eshkool,  they  had  re¬ 
turned  with  specimens  of  the  centipedes 
of  the  wilderness  of  Marsaba,  the  tail  of 
a  panther  from  Ajalon,  and  some  apples 
ot  Sodom  from  the  Dead  Sea  shore  ?  This 
is,  after  all,  the  sort  of  report  many  a  re¬ 
viewer  gives  of  the  books  be  undertakes 


to  examine.  He  finds  the  centipede,  and 
the  panther,  and  the  fruit  of  ashes.  They 
are  all  really  in  the  work ;  but  to  discover 
them  he  passes  by  many  a  vineyard  and 
olive-yard  and  cornfield  and  flowery  plain, 
and  gives,  in  effect,  though  not  in  literal 
words,  an  absolutely  false  impression  of 
what  may  be,  after  all,  “  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.” 

Not  less  unjust  is  the  practice  which  is 
the  converse  of  this  dispraise  of  inim¬ 
ical  books,  namely,  the  over-praise  of  those 
which  are  on  the  critic’s  side  of  politics 
or  religion  ;  or  the  works  of  his  private 
friends.  How  arguments,  poor  and  false, 
are  pronoucced  sound  and  forcible ;  how 
low  sentiments  and  garbled  quotations, 
and  all  the  other  literary  sins,  are  condon¬ 
ed  by  partial  confessors.  Of  this  class 
there  is  no  need  to  tell.  Moses  told  us  it 
was  wrong  to  bear  false  witness  against 
our  neighbor;  but  after  three  millen- 
niiiras,  very  few  of  us  think  it  harm  to 
bear  witness  just  a  little  bit  untrue  in 
his  favor. 

Such  are  a  few’  of  the  more  obvious 
questions  which  recur  every  day  concern¬ 
ing  literary  morality.  The  subject  may, 
perhaps,  be  resumed  in  a  future  article, 
aud  other  problems  discussed  which  seem 
no  less  to  require  adjustment. 
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Hortknsk  -  EcciNiE,  mother  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
by  a  former  husband — M.  de  Beauhar- 
nais  —  and  she  was  sister  to  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  Josephine,  w’ho  was  a  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  ragerie,  with  the  Viscount 
Beauharnais,  and  of  w'hich  these  two 
children  were  issue,  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  Madame  de  Beauharnais  w’ithdrew 
for  a  time  to  the  society  of  her  family  at 
La  Martinique.  Driven  back  to  her  own 


*  La  Reint  Uortenu.  Par  E.  Focriiibtbacx, 
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country,  she  there  learnt  that  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  had  severed  family  and  mon¬ 
archical  ties  for  the  revolution,  was,  by  a 
caprice  not  a  little  characteristic  of  such 
movements,  about  to  be  sent  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  by  the  very  party  for  whom  he  had 
fought  and  bled,  and  indeed  sacrificed 
every  thing. 

Josephine,  forgetting  her  wrongs,  made 
every  exertion  to  save  her  husband,  but 
without  success  ;  and  after  being  herself 
imprisoned,  the  future  Viceroy  of  Italy 
being  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and  the 
future  Queen  of  Holland  to  a  milliner,  all 
parties  w'ere  liberated  by  the  events  of 
the  ninth  Thermidor,  and  Eugene  joined 
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the  army  under  the  protection  of  General 
Hoehe. 

Various  versions  have  been  published 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Josephine  became  first  ac- 
qiiainted — all  more  or  less  romantic.  M. 
E.  Foiirmestraux  gives  his  own  particular 
version  of  the  incident: 

“  Appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Interior,  Bonaparte  had 
been  charged  by  government  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  maintaining  public 
tranquillity.  One  of  his  orders  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  of  their  arms. 

“  One  morning  Lemarois,  one  of  his 
aide  de-camps,  came  in,  followed  by  a 
boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  vehement¬ 
ly  reclaimed  a  sword  which  the  police 
had  taken  from  him.  Addressing  Bona¬ 
parte,  Eugene  said  him  :  ‘  General,  give 
me  back  my  father’s  sword,  my  sole  in¬ 
heritance,  and  to  which  I  cling  more  than 
to  life !’ 

“  Struck  with  the  generous  sentiments 
of  the  boy,  Bonaparte  had  his  sword  at 
once  returned  to  him. 

“  A  few  days  afterward  the  general 
was  relating  this  incident  of  filial  piety  at 
a  party  at  Barras’s,  at  which  Josephine 
happened  to  be  present.  She  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Bonaparte,  who  congratulated 
her  on  having  such  a  son,  and  w.as  on  his 
side  charmed  by  her  grace  and  amiability. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  which  gave 
origin  to  a  marriage  from  which  came  so 
much  greatness  and  so  many  vicissitudes 
to  the  Beauharnais  family.” 

Ilortense  was  at  this  epoch  at  a  board¬ 
ing  school  kept  by  Madame  Cainpan  at 
Saint-Germain.  She  was,  according  to 
her  historian,  an  apt  and  promising  scho¬ 
lar.  When  Boiiaj».H,rte  on  his  return  from 
Italy  became  first  consul,  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  were  united  in  the  Tuileries.  Eugene, 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  general,  had  won 
his  spurs  in  Italy  and  iii_  Egypt.  Ilor- 
teiise,  albeit  between  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  been 
more  amused  than  dazzled  with  the  self- 
will  and  impetuosity  of  Bonaparte.  “  My 
father-in-la  w,”  she  used  to  write  to  Madame 
Campan,  “  is  a  ctmiet,  of  which  we  are 
but  the  tail;  we  must  follow  him  with¬ 
out  inquiring  whither  he  is  going.  Is 
it  for  our  happiness  or  for  our  misfor¬ 
tune  ?”  One  day,  at  Malmaison,  Ilortense 
had  not  come  down  to  dinner.  Josephine 
went  up  herself  for  her,  and  found  her 
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busy  at  her  drawings.  Angry,  as  the  first 
consul  was  waiting,  she  asked  her  if  she 
expected  to  get  her  bread  as  an  artist. 
“  m  the  times  in  which  we  live,”  gravely 
responded  the  young  damsel,  “  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  be  so,  mamma.” 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  first  con¬ 
sul,  that  Ilortense  was  soon  sought  in 
marriage.  She  admitted  that  she  was  not 
herself  in  a  position  to  select  a  husband, 
but  she  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
refusal  in  case  the  person  did  not  please 
her,  and  she  exercised  it  at  once.  The 
manner  in  which  her  claim  to  such  a 
privilege  was  conceded  by  the  first  con¬ 
sul,  had  great  influence  in  cementing  that 
esteem  and  regard  for  his  will  which  at¬ 
tained  its  acme  in  after-life. 

Mademoiselle  de  Beauharnais  was  very 
fiiir,  of  a  beautiful  complexion,  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  her  person.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  that  of  mildness  and 
benevolence,  but  her  bearing  w’as  digni¬ 
fied.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  talent 
as  an  artist,  as  also  as  a  musician.  Her 
melodies,  composed  at  various  epochs  of 
her  life,  have  obtained  an  European  fame. 
France  is  indebted  to  Ilortense  for  the 
romance  of  “  Le  Beau  Dunois,”  which 
opens  with  the  strophe  “  Partant  pour  la 
Syrie.”  All  her  romances'  and  all  her 
melodies  met  with  greater  or  less  suc¬ 
cess. 

Malmaison  had  received  its  name  “  Mala 
Domus,”  from  having  once  been  the  home 
of  Norman  adventurers  who  had  been 
cursed  by  the  people.  But  since  that  it 
had  been  exorcised  and  sanctified  as  a 
monastery,  and,  finally,  had  been  turned 
into  a  country  house.  Bonaparte,  before 
embarking  for  Egypt,  had  written  to  Jose¬ 
phine  to  secure  a  country  residence  for  his 
return.  She  hesitated  some  time  between 
Ris  and  Malmaison,  but  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

When  the  general  became  first  consul 
he  installed  himself  in  the  Luxembourg, 
but  the  palace  of  the  Medicis  was  only 
his  political  residence,  his  leisure  hours 
were  spent  at  Malmaison.  The  dignified 
silence  and  severe  etiquette  which  became 
afterward  the  law  at  the  imperial  palaces 
of  Saint  Cloud  and  the  Tuileries  were 
then  unknown.  It  was  at  that  time  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  play  at  prisoner’s 
base.  On  one  side  were  Bonaparte,  Lau- 
riston,  Rapp,  Eugene,  and  the  demoiselles 
Auguio ;  on  the  other  Josephine,  Ilor¬ 
tense,  Jerome,  Madame  Caroline  Murat, 
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Isabey  Didelot,  and  de  Lugay.  They  i 
were  all  young  people.  The  game  would  | 
be  followed  by  a  collation,  and  in  the 
evening  by  a  play  performed  by  them- 
eelves.  Hortense  was  among  the  most 
successful.  A  friend  wrote  to  Madame 
Campan,  “  Hortense  is  delicious,  Madame 
Murat  charming,  Bouriennc  perfect,  Je¬ 
rome  unique !” 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte  pro¬ 
jected  early  a  matrimonial  alliance  be¬ 
tween  his  third  brother,  Louis,  and  Hor¬ 
tense.  Bonaparte  spoke  to  Louis  about 
it  after  the  affair  of  Marengo,  but  this 
young  man  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
captivated  by  a  young  lady  he  had  met 
at  his  sister’s  school — since  married — and 
it  was  not  till  on  his  return  from  Portu¬ 
gal  that  Josephine  joined  General  Bona¬ 
parte  in  bringing  about  this  projected 
alliance.  The  general  was  particularly 
attached  to  both  parties,  and  when  he 
sought  to  unite  them  it  was  that  they 
might  participate  together  of  the  brilliant 
future  which  he  already  in  his  mind  des¬ 
tined  for  them. 

But  there  existed  contrasts  in  the  two 
which  never  would  marry,  albeit  they 
were  united  in  person.  Louis,  although 
a  soldier  by  profession,  was  not  a  soldier 
by  nature.  Nay,  he  had  an  innate  an¬ 
tipathy  to  war,  and  mourned  over  the 
disasters  entailed  by  it.  He  was  not  even 
ambitious.  He  loved  retirement  and  study. 
Hortense,  on  the  contrary,  was  endowed 
with  an  ardent  temperament,  to  which 
ambition  was  by  no  means  a  stranger. 
Louis  reproached  her  ■with  frivolity  and 
love  of  display ;  Hortense,  on  her  side, 
would  have  preferred  that  Louis  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  more  with  his  sword 
and  less  with  his  pen.  Add  to  this,  our 
biographer  himself  admits  that  the  fact 
of  the  marriage  being  imposed  upon 
them  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  both. 

Take  place,  however,  it  did,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  civil  contract  goes,  on  the  3d  of 
January,  1802,  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bonaparte  and  Beauhar- 
nais  families.  “Never,”  says  King  Louis, 
in  his  Memoirs,  “  was  there  a  more  gloomy 
ceremony;  never  did  a  young  wedded 
couple  feel  more  sensibly  the  presentiment 
of  all  the  horrors  of  an  ill-assorted  and 
forced  marriage.”  A  first  son  was,  how¬ 
ever,  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1802, 
.and  Louis  is  said  to  have  congratulated 
the  mother  with  infinite  grace  and  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  but  it  would  appear  from  a  letter 
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of  Madame  Campan’s  that  Hortense  did 
not  reciprocate  these  demonstrations  of 
affection.  Madame  Campan,  indeed,  ac¬ 
cuses  her  former  pupil  merely  with  want 
of  demonstrative  sensibility,  but  she  knew 
that  in  reality  it  arose  from  indifference 
to  her  husband. 

We  are  assured,  however,  that  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  affectionate,  modest,  and 
natural  in  character.  She  especially  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  those  arts  w’hich  con¬ 
stitute  her  imperishable  crown.  Louis 
Bonaparte  •«’as  recognized,  on  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Napoleon,  as  Emperor  of  the 
French,  like  his  other  brethren,  a  prince 
of  the  imperial  blood,  and  his  second  son, 
born  on  the  11th  of  October,  1804,  re¬ 
ceived  the  names  of  Napoleon-Louis. 
Eugene  de  Beauhamais  was  also  created 
a  prince,  and  Hortense  became  Princess 
Louis  Bonaparte. 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  busy  placing  on 
his  head  the  old  iron  crown  of  Lombardy, 
appointing  his  son-in-law  viceroy,  and,  as 
was  his  custom,  providing  him  with  a 
wife,  Prussia  was  threatening  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  north  of  F ranee.  Prince 
Louis  Bonaftarte  received  orders  to  organ¬ 
ize  an  army  of  the  north,  w’hich  he  effect¬ 
ed  •with  so  much  promptitude  that  in  a 
month’s  time  his  headquarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Nimeguen,  and  Prussia,  met  on 
tw’o  sides — Holland  and  France — hesi¬ 
tated  to  act.  The  prince  on  this  with¬ 
drew  his  troops,  much  to  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor,  who  had  his  designs 
on  that  country — designs  which  Louis 
Bonaparte  did  not  share  in,  nor  did  he 
even  care  for  the  vain  and  empty  honor 
of  a  crown.  Indeed,  when  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  the  Bat.avian  republic  was  declared 
to  be  an  hereditary  sovereignty  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  as  a  punishment  for  its  having  car¬ 
ried  on  commercial  relations  with  Gre.at 
Britain,  and  a  deputation  came  to  solicit 
the  prince — now  designated  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon — to  accept  the  throne,  he  at  once  de¬ 
clined  it.  But  when  to  his  brother  he 
professed  as  an  excuse  that  the  climate 
did  not  agree  with  him,  the  latter  said 
roughly,  “  It  is  bettor  to  die  king  than  to 
live  a  prince.”  And  he  was,  like  others, 
obliged  to  succumb  before  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  emperor. 

Hortense,  called  upon  to  share  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  with  her  husband,  was 
mainly  cheered,  •we  are  told,  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  additional  amount  of 
good  which  it  would  bo  in  her  power  to 
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do.  But  it  was  not  without  deep  regret 
that  she  tore  herself  away  from  her  coun¬ 
try  and  her  mother — she  had  never,  in¬ 
deed,  been  yet  separated  from  the  latter, 
except  at  rare  and  brief  intervals. 

The  new  king  quitted  Saint-Leu  on  the 
15th  of  .Tune,  1800,  with  the  children  and 
their  mother ;  they  arrived  at  the  Palace 
du  Bois,  near  the  Ilague,  on  the  18th,  and 
made  their  public  entry  a  few  d.ays  after¬ 
ward.  Their  reception  was  much  more 
cnthusi.astic  than  w.a8  e.xpccted.  King 
Louis  was  personally  known  to  the  Dutch, 
and  was  both  loved  and  respected  by 
them  for  his  personal  qualities.  The  rep¬ 
utation  of  Queen  Hortense  for  goodness 
and  benevolence  had  preceded  lier,  and 
her  youth  .and  beauty  came  to  add  to  the 
favorable  feelings  already  awakened  in 
her  favor. 

The  young  queen  set  to  work  at  once 
devouring  books  that  related  to  the  new 
country  of  her  adoption.  In  the  list  reo- 
ommejided  by  Madame  Campan,  we  find 
the  indispensable  Jlistoire  Abreyee^  as 
also  Dilices  de  la  Ilollande  /  but  we 
are  told,  although  they  are  not  mentioned, 
that  “  serious  ”  books  on  the  resources, 
the  commerce,  and  independence  of  the 
old  country  of  the  stadtholders  were  .also 
transmitted  or  recommended  for  her  pe¬ 
rusal. 

The  court  was  also  made  to  assume  a 
brilliant  appearance.  Almost  all  who 
surrounded  the  queen  were  young  like  her¬ 
self,  and  the  costumes  adopted  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown  and  public  function¬ 
aries  were  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  republican  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Dutch  people.  Balls  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  festivals,  and  Queen  Hortense 
danced,  we  are  told,  with  “  incomparable 
perfection.” 

Louis  had  accepted  the  throne  with  re¬ 
pugnance,  but  once  at  the  head  of  affairs 
he  frankly  associated  himself  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Holland.  The  emperor  had 
selected  his  household — one  by  one  he  got 
rid  of  them  all  and  surrounded  himself 
with  Dutchmen.  The  French  troops  he 
dismissed  at  once,  and  would  only  enter 
his  capital  with  a  national  escort.  M.  de 
Broc,  who  had  married  Ad^le  Auguie, 
Hortense’s  bosom  friend,  was  among 
those  thus  dismissed,  but  his  wife  re- 
m.ained  with  the  queen.  “The  comfort 
of  a  sincere  and  devoted  friendship  be¬ 
came,”  we  are  told,  “  at  this  epoch  more 
and  more  essential  to  Queen  Ilortense.” 


It  seems,  in  fact,  that  it  is  from  this  epoch 
that  date  the  misunderstandings  which 
took  the  place  between  King  Louis  and 
his  wife  of  what  had  never  before  gone 
bevond  mere  coolness  or  indifference. 

^^apoleon  r.ated  his  brother  roundly  for 
his  conduct.  “  You  have  the  best  wife  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  virtuous,  and  yet 
you  make  her  miserable.  Let  her  dance 
as  much  as  she  likes,  it  is  pleasant  at  her 
time  of  life.  My  wife  is  forty  years  of 
age ;  I  write  to  her  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  go  to  a  ball.  You  want  a  woman  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  all  its  illusions, 
to  live  like  a  nurse  alway.s  washing  her 
child.  Unfortunately,”  he  added  after¬ 
ward,  “  you  have  a  wife  w’ho  is  too  vir¬ 
tuous  ;  if  yon  had  a  coquette  she  would 
lead  you  by  the  nose.” 

A  further  source  of  discomfort  arose 
at  the  same  time  from  Hortense’s  favor¬ 
ing  the  few  French  that  remained  at  the 
court,  whilst  Louis  Ueated  them  with 
manifest  coldness.  In  this  respect  Hor¬ 
tense  is  said  to  have  associated  herself 
more  intimately  with  the  policy  of  the 
sovereign  who  constituted  the  glory  of 
France  than  his  own  brother  did.  The 
proneness  of  the  more  frivolous  among 
the  French  for  scandal,  which  did  not 
spare  Marie  Antoinette,  nor  even  Jo- 
sei)hinc,  when  Bonaj)arte  was  in  Egypt, 
found,  it  is  well  known,  occasion  for  ma¬ 
levolent  gossip  in  this  misunderstanding, 
but  the  language  of  Napoleon’s  letter  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  drive  such  silly  ru¬ 
mors  back  to  the  foul  sources  from  whence 
they  emanated. 

The  war  with  Prussi.a,  in  1807,  sepa¬ 
rated  the  king  and  queen  for  a  brief  time, 
and  Hortense  was  emabled  to  visit  her 
mother  at  Mayence.  The  de.ath  of  their 
eldest  son.  Prince  N.apoleon-Louis,  who 
perished  after  a  few  hours’  illness  from 
croup,  in  the  same  year,  had  a  great  effect 
on  both  the  king  and  queen,  and  for  once 
in  their  lives  they  mingled  their  tears  in  a 
common  grief.  Hortense  took  the  loss  so 
much  to  heart  that  her  mother,  the  em- 

firess,  came  to  meet  her  at  Laeken,  near 
Jrussels,  whither  the  king  conducted  her. 
Mademoiselle  Avrillon  relates  in  her  2Ie- 
raoirs  that  the  king  himself  “  was  like¬ 
wise  in  a  condition  to  excite  pity :  over- 
whelmned  with  grief,  he  was  so  likewise 
to  such  an  extent  by  infirmities  that  he 
could  scarcely  w’alk.”  Distraction  and 
change  of  scene  w’ere  recommended  as  a 
cure  for  such' poignant  griefi^  and  Cauter- 
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ets,  m  the  Pyrenees,  was  selected.  Queen 
Hortense  was,  it  is  said,  afterward  joined 
here  by  the  king,  and  she  made  long  ex¬ 
cursions  in  the  mountains  on  horseback' 
and  on  foot.  She  has  left  many^  reminis¬ 
cences  behind  her  of  this  visit  to  the 
Pyrenees.  The  house  in  which  she  dwelt, 
No.  2,  Place  St.  Martin,  is  well  known. 
One  evening,  caught  in  a  storm,  she  had 
to  be  shelter^  all  night  in  a  barn,  still 
called  “  Grange  de  la  Reine  Hortense.” 
On  the  bridge  over  the  Gave,  near  Pierre- 
fitte,  is  a  little  pyramid,  on  which  is  en¬ 
graved,  “  La  Vall6e  de  Bareges  a  la  Reine 
Ilortense,  1807.” 

After  a  month’s  residence  at  Cauterets, 
the  Queen  of  Holland  returned  to  St. 
Cloud.  The  king  had  at  the  same  time 
gone  back  to  his  states,  which  we  have 
seen  it  was  his  wish  to  govern  in  the 
sense  of  their  true  interests.  The  said 
interests  being  essentially  commercial, 
they  w’ere  unfortunately  totally  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  emperor.  Hence 
arose  misunderstandings  between  Louis 
and  Napoleon,  as  well  as  between  Louis 
and  Hortense.  It  was  in  vain  that  be 
went  from  the  Hague  to  Utrecht,  and 
from  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam ;  King  Louis 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  misera¬ 
ble  man. 

As  to  Hortense,  she  had  remained  in 
France.  She  had  returned  from  Cauterets 
enceinte^  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808, 
she  gave  birth  to  Prince  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  was  baptized  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  the  10th  of 
November,  1810,  and  was  held  over  the 
font  by  the  emperor  and  by  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise. 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  what  different 
versions  have  been  given  to  the  world  of 
this  epoch  in  the  history  of  Hortense. 
J.  A.  St.  John,  in  his  biography  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  says:  “Louis,  on  arriving  in 
Holl.and,  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
conciliate  the  Dutch,  but  had  unfortunate¬ 
ly  taken  along  with  him  a  number  of 
French  courtiers,  male  and  female,  who, 
selecting  the  queen  for  their  center,  re¬ 
volved  about  her  inces>^antly.in  a  circle  of 
vanity  and  frivolity,  ridiculing  the  Dutch 
and  their  manners,  and  seeking  to  repro¬ 
duce  among  the  Dykes  a  second  Paris. 
At  length,  under  pretense  of  ill  health, 
Hortense  quitted  the  Hague,  in  search  of 
better  air,  and  proceeded  to  the  chateau 
of  St.  Loo,  situated  at  some  distance  from 


the  capital ;  but  very  soon  acquiring  great¬ 
er  courage,  effected  her  escape  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  fled  to  be  near  the  emperor  in 
Paris.” 

The  same  writer  also  intimates  that 
there  hangs  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
mystery  about  the  age  of  the  eldest  son, 
and  the  epoch  of  Ilortense’s  marriage. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  errors 
of  French  w'riters  have  evidently  arisen 
from  the  civil  marriage  having  preceded 
the  nuptial  benediction  by  Cardinal  Cap- 
rera,  the  churches  being  still  closed  at 
that  epoch.  Caroline  Bonaparte,  who 
received  the  nuptial  benediction  the  same 
day,  had  been  a  much  longer  time  wedded 
to  Murat.  As  to  De  Bausset  saying  that 
the  child  died  at  the  age  of  seven,  it  was 
manifestly  through  inadvertence.  It  has 
also  been  said,  that  it  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Hortense’s  eldest  son  that 
the  idea  of  a  divorce  from  Josephine  first 
presented  itself  to  Napoleon’s  mind.  But 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  such  should 
have  been  the  case,  for,  although  Napo¬ 
leon  undoubtedly  looked  nj)  to  Hortense’s 
children  as  his  successors,  Napoleon  Louis 
was  alive,  and  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
was  bom  before  the  divorce. 

In  the  year  1809,  Napoleon  appointed 
Hortense  princess  protectrice  of  all  the 
imperial  Houses  of  Education.  The  same 
ear  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  vacated  by 
lurat,  in  exchange  lor  the  throne  of  Na¬ 
ples,  was  made  over  to  Nopoleon  Louis, 
who  had  become  prince-royal  of  Holland 
by  the  decease  of  his  brother.  This  done, 
he  summoned  a  congress  of  sovereigns  at 
Paris,  among  whom  was  the  King  of 
Holland.  To  the  latter  the  emperor  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  occupying  Holland 
with  his  troops,  if  he  did  not  uphold  the 
continental  olockade.  Louis  declared 
that,  in  accepting  the  throne,  he  had  also 
accepted  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
these  interests  were  opposed  to  the  block¬ 
ade.  The  emperor  was,  however,  as 
usual,  inflexible,  and  Louis  made  up  his 
mind  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son — the 
newly-elected  Grand  Duke  of  Berg. 

A  still  heavier  blow  than  even  that 
brought  about  by  a  separation  from  her 
husband  awaited  Hortense  at  this  epoch, 
in  the  repudiation  of  Josephine.  Hor¬ 
tense  and  Eugene,  her  own  children, 
were,  indeed,  strangely  enough,  selected 
by  the  emperor  to  convey  the  sad  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  empress,  but  he  knew  that 
he  could  rely  upon  their  boundless  devo- 
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tion.  The  scenes  that  followed  have  been 
described  b^  M.  Bausset,  prefect  of  the 

Salace,  in  his  Memoirs.  The  same  chil- 
ren  were  also  summoned  to  be  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  and  Marie 
Louise,  and  the  Queen  of  Holland  was 
one  of  four  to  bear  a  corner  of  the  mantle 
of  the  empress,  who  usurped  the  place  of 
her  own  mother  I 

When  King  Louis  came  to  Paris,  he 
never  met  the  queen  save  in  public  ;  but 
when  his  states  were  in  danger,  he  thought 
that  her  presence  might  be  useful  in  af¬ 
firming  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and 
so  he  once  more  entreated  her  to  go  to 
Amsterdam.  The  king,  however,  treated 
her  with  such  manifest  indifference,  that 
it  was  then  that  occurred  what  is  related 
as  having  happened  before  the  birth  of 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon — her  evasion 
from  Loo — Saint-Leu  of  the  French — to 
Malmaison. 

It  is  evident,  however,  even  from  the 
letters  of  Madame  Campan,  that  Ilor- 
tcnse  did  not  escape  the  scandal  of  her 
cotemporaries.  In  one  of  these  the 
writer  quotes  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  some  modern  queen  of  tragedy,  who, 
unjustly  accused,  says  to  her  cowardly 
calumniators : 

Ma  vie  est  un  temoin  qu’il  faut  entendre 
suasi.” 

We  have  before  seen  that  Napoleon 
never  credited  or  did  not  choose  to  give 
credit  to  these  calumnies,  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  Ilortense's  conduct ;  and  in 
the  Memorial  of  Saint  Helena  he  is  made 
to  say  that  Louis  loved  her,  but  she  not 
only  could  not  reciprocate  his  affection, 
but  could  not  tolerate  his  presence.  “  Had 
she  remained  in  Holland,  Louis  would 
not  have  quitted  Amsterdam  ;  she  would 
have  been  spared  many  trials  and  afBic 
tions,  and  I  should  not  have  been  obliged 
to  unite  Holland  to  the  French  empire — 
an  act  which  contributed  to  my  ruin  in 
Europe.” 

M.  E.  Fourmestraux  has  the  courage  to 
remark  “  that  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  great  figure  of  Napoleon  soars  over 
the  whole  world  in  the  aureola  of  glory 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  we  must  rec¬ 
ognize  over  and  above  that  immense  lu¬ 
minous  circle  that  there  are  a  few  shadows 
which  truthful  history  has  not  brushed 
away. 

“Now,  the  conduct  of  Louis  as  king 
was  logical  and  courageous  when  he  re¬ 


sisted  ;  it  was  great  and  noble  when  he 
abdicated.” 

The  French  had  invaded  Holland.  For 
a  moment  Louis  had  a  thought  of  resist¬ 
ing  ;  but,  making  a  sacrifice  of  bis  person, 
he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  Queen 
Hortense  had  no  time,  however,  to  assume 
the  government  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
for,  six  days  after  Louis’s  abdication, 
Napoleon  issued  a  decree  uniting  Holland 
to  France.  Louis  himself  withdrew  to 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  under  the  name  of  the 
Count  of  Saint-Leu. 

Such  a  great  change  in  her  position  in 
no  ways  shook  the  courage  or  resignation 
of  Hortense.  She  had  resources  in  the 
education  of  her  children,  in  consoling  her 
mother,  in  her  friendships,  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  arts.  The  emperor  had,  after 
his  divorce,  given  up  Malmaison  to 
.Josephine.  Napoleon’s  rooms  were  kept 
sacred — not  a  book  or  a  map  was  allowed 
to  be  touched ;  Josephine  reserved  to 
herself  the  duty  even  of  dusting  them 
when  they  needed  it.  Navarre,  a  country 
seat  near  Evreux,  had  also  been  erected 
into  a  duchy  for  the  benefit  of  Josephine 
and  her  descendants.  It  was  at  Navarre 
that  Josephine  received  by  the  hand  of 
Napoleon  himself  the  news  of  the  birth  of 
the  son  for  whom  so  much  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  from  whom  so  much  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  son  is  dead,  and  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  Josephine — the  repudiated — 
rules  in  France ! 

Hortense,  we  have  seen,  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  the  education  of  her  boys.  The 
eldest  had  a  remarkable  memory ;  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  was  also  very  quick  and 
intelligent,  and  was  admitted  to  take  after 
his  mother.  In  1813  the  emperor  ordered 
a  succession  of  balls  and  festivals  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  gloom  occasioned  by  the  retreat 
from  Russia,  and  Hortense  was  called 
upon  to  aid  in  the  movement.  She  so  far 
sacrificed  herself  as  even  to  ask  Marie 
Louise  to  Saint-Leu.  The  same  year, 
going  to  Aix,  in  Savoy,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  waters,  she  lost  her  most  attached 
friend,  Madame  de  Broc,  who  fell  into 
the  cascade  of  Cresy.  The  lady  was  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  this  ter¬ 
rible  accident  occurred.  Hortense  com¬ 
memorated  her  sad  loss  by  a  monument, 
as  also  by  founding  a  hospital  for  the 
town. 

When  Paris  was  captured  by  the  allies 
in  1814,  Hortense  was  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  it.  Louis  Bonaparte,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
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served,  had  left  Gratz,  although  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid,  upon  the  news  reaching 
him  that  the  empire  was  in  danger — an 
act  of  patriotism  for  which  Ilortense  did 
not  fail  to  give  him  full  credit,  and  to 
him  was  intrusted  the  care  of  ISIarie 
Louise,  who  was  to  be  removed  to  lilois. 
But  Hortense  had  such  implicit  faith  in 
the  star  of  Napoleon  that  she  could  not 
be  brought  to  believe  that  Paris  would 
really  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  It 
was  only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  capture 
that  she  was  at  length  induced  to  move 
with  her  children  to  Versailles,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  in  bed,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  youth,  than  they  w’ere  awaked  by 
the  sound  of  great  guns,  and  w'ere  obliged 
for  safety  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Petit 
Trianon,  from  whence  they  took  their 
departure  as  soon  as  possible  for  Bam- 
bouillet.  Here  Hortense  received  orders 
from  Louis  to  join  the  empress  at  Blois, 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  went  to  her  mother  at  Navarre, 
where  toother  they  heard  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Paris,  the  demonstrations  of  the 
royalist  party,  and  the  abdication  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  The  last  acts  of  a  grand 
drama  in  which  they  had  played  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  part  were  now'  being  nearly  played 
out.  Josephine  ditfered  in  this  respect 
from  Marie  Louise,  that  nothing  would 
have  given  her  greater  pleasure  than  to 
have  shared  the  exile  of  her  husband. 
The  one  looked  merely  to  the  emperor, 
the  other  to  the  man.  Grief  for  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  those  of  the  whole  family 
hastened  indeed  Josephine’s  end ;  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  she  had  nothing  to 
live  for.  Verv  different  was  it  with 
Marie  Louise ;  ilortense  met  her  shortly 
afterward  at  Rambouillet.  I  expect  my 
father  every  moment,”  she  said ;  “  your 
presence  may  annoy  him.”  It  was  vir¬ 
tually  dismissing  her  from  her  presence 
as  readily  as  she  dismissed  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  man  who  had  associated  her 
with  his  destinies  from  her  mind. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  made,  however,  frequent  visits 
to  Josephine  and  to  Ilortense  at  Mal- 
maison.  Louis  Napoleon  asked  how  it 
was  that  they,  the  sovereigns,  should 
embrace  him  w’hen  they  were  his  uncle’s 
enemies.  “  Because,”  he  was  told,  “  the 
emperor  is  a  generous  enemy,  who  wishes 
to  be  useful  to  you  in  your  misfortunes.” 
The  prince,  who  even  at  that  early  age 
spoke  little,  but  observed  a  great  deal. 


took  a  ring  given  to  him  by  his  uncle 
Eugfene,  and,  approaching  the  czar  on 
tiptoe,  slipped  it  into  his  hand,  and  then 
ran  away.  When  Alexander  heard  from 
the  blushing  boy  that  it  was  the  only 
present  he  had  to  make  to  him,  he  at¬ 
tached  the  ring  to  his  watch-chain,  and 
said  he  would  never  part  wdth  it. 

Eugene  had  been  insured  by  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  an  establishment  suit¬ 
able  to  his  rank  as  ex-Viceroy  of  Italy, 
and  he  was  well  received  by  Louis  XVIlf., 
who  appreciated  his  loyal  character.  lie 
returned  to  France  just  in  time  to  be 
present  with  Ilortense  at  the  death  of 
their  mother.  Josephine  expired  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Rueil.  The  grief  of  the  ex-Queen  of 
Holland  was,  if  possible,  assuaged  by  the 
reception  shortly  afterward  of  letters  pa¬ 
tent  conferring  upon  her  the  duchy  of 
Saint-Leu,  by  which  the  future  of  her 
children  was,  at  all  events,  to  a  certain 
extent  secured.  Malmaison  and  Navarre 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Prince  Eugene,  but  M. 
Fourmestraux  declares  that  they  were  of 
the  nature  of  charges  to  maintain,  instead 
of  properties  productive  of  a  revenue. 
The  w’oods  of  Navarre,  for  example,  the 
only  productive  part  of  the  estate,  be¬ 
longed  to  government.  Eugene  and  Hor¬ 
tense  had,  indeed,  to  raise  money  con¬ 
jointly  to  j)ay  off  the  household  of  the 
,  late  ex-Erapress  Josephine. 

A  visit  made  by  Madame  de  Stael  at 
this  epoch  to  Ilortense  set  the  court  of 
Louis  XVIH.  against  her.  Young  Prince 
Napoleon  said,  when  she  had  gone, 
“That  lady  asks  many  (j^uestions.  Is 
that  what  they  call  being  clever?” 
Hortense  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  Napoleon  not  to  hail  his 
return  from  Elba  with  enthusiasm,  not 
unalloyed  by  dread.  Had  Josephine  been 
alive  she  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Marie  Louise,  it  is  w’ell  known,  decided 
upon  remaining  Austrian.  Napoleon 
found  one  out  of  the  one  hundred  df^s  of 
his  restoration  to  visit  Malmaison.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Hortense  a  wish  to  see  Joseph¬ 
ine’s  room,  but  alone,  and  he  returned 
from  it  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  The 
conduct  of  Marie  Louise  made  him,  prob¬ 
ably,  feel  all  the  more  keenly  how  differ- 
entK’  Josephine  w’ould  have  acted. 

Ilortense  and  her  boys  were  present  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  when 
the  eagles  were  blessed.  A  few  days 
after w’ard,  Napoleon  left  to  join  the  army. 
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The  victory  of  Ligny  came  to  excite  those  1 
momentary  hopes  and  joys,  which  were  | 
destined  to  be  tor  ever  overtlirown  by  the 
disaster  of  Waterloo.  Hortense  ained 
with  the  emperor  the  day  of  his  return. 
The  next  day  she  sent  her  boys  to  the 
house  of  a  Madame  Tessier,  while  she 
herself  went  to  Malmaison  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  Napoleon  there.  She 
had  no  hesitation  in  compromising  herself; 
all  she  thought  about  "was  the  welfare  of 
the  great  man  to  whom  she  and  her 
mother  had  been  through  life  devoted. 

When  Napoleon  quitted  France  for  the 
last  time,  Hortense  also  took  her  depart¬ 
ure  with  her  boys,  her  heart  tom  with 
grief,  from  her  native  land.  She  sought 
refuge  at  first  in  Switzerland,  but  the  re¬ 
public  signified  to  her  that  she  could  not 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  their  territory. 
She  accordingly  went  to  Aix  in  Savoy, 
where  she  w'as  well  known  and  much  re¬ 
spected.  She  had,  we  have  before  seen, 
in  her  happier  days,  founded  a  hospital 
there.  To  add  to  her  misfortunes,  Louis 
sent  for  his  son  Napoleon  Louis  to  join  him 
at  Rome.  To  one  so  devoted  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  as  Hortense  M'as,  this  was  a  terrible 
blow,  far  worse  than  the  orders  she  received 
soon  afterward  to  make  Constance,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  her  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  Hence,  however,  she  was  enabled 
to  visit  her  brother  Eugene  at  Berg ;  she 
had  never  seen  his  children,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  here  first  made  acquaintance 
with  his  cousins,  four  girls  and  a  boy. 
Wherever  Hortense  went,  however,  dur¬ 
ing  her  long  exile,  her  footsteps  were 
tracked,  and  her  every  movement  was 
noted  and  put  on  paper.  Many  were  the 
annoyances  and  inconveniences  to  which 
this  close  system  of  continental  espionage 
subjected  her  at  times.  The  education  of 
the  young  prince,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon, 
had  been  hitherto  intrusted  to  M.  Lebas, 
a  man  of  learning  and  merit,  but  as  he 
was  growing  up,  and  required  more  ad¬ 
vanced  studies,  Ilortense  determined  on 
removing  to  Augsburg,  where  he  was 
placed  for  four  years  at  college. 

Napoleon  had  perished  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821  ;  and 
Hortense,  left  after  that  event  to  move 
about  with  greater  freedom,  visited  her 
relatives  at  Ilome,  passing  the  summer 
season  at  Arenenberg,  a  little  property  she 
had  purchased  for  herself  uear  Constance, 
and  the  winter  at  Augsburg,  near  her  son. 
Her  brother  Eugene  bad  a  country  house 


also  built  near  Arenenberg.  The  happi¬ 
ness  brought  about  by  this  proximity  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  Eugene  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  ‘ 
21st  of  February,  1824.  His  son.  Prince 
Max  of  Leuchtenberg,  married  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden. 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  had  an  especial 
establishment  at  Arenenberg,  and  many 
relics  of  that  pleasant  home  on  Lake  Con¬ 
stance  now  adorn  the  Tuileries — among 
them  especially  a  full-length  figure  of  Jo¬ 
sephine  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  by  Proud- 
’hon.  A  marble  statue  of  the  empress,  by 
Bosio,  is  also  now  on  the  grand  stair  case 
at  St.  Cloud.  Hortense  could  read  Eng¬ 
lish  with  facility,  and  she  had  a  bust  of 
Byron,  as  well  as  his  works.  Among  the 
especial  visitors  at  Arenenberg  were  the 
widow  of  Marshal  Ney,  Casirair  Dela- 
vigne,  and  M.  Moequard,  now  private 
secretary  to  the  emperor. 

The  revolution  of  July  found  Hortense 
at  Arenenberg,  and  Charles  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  at  the  military  school  of  Thiinn.  His 
elder  brother  had  married  his  cousin 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  ex-King  Josejb, 
and  resided  at  Florence.  Associating 
himself  with  an  insurrectionary  movement 
in  Romagna  in  1831,  Napoleon  Louis 
perished  of  inflammation  on  the  chest. 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon  now  alone  re¬ 
mained  to  comfort  the  oft-tried  mother. 
Together  they  went  incognito  to  Paris. 
Louis  Philippe  received  the  ex-Queen  of 
Holland  with  every  outward  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  and  kindness.  He  had  been  himself 
an  exile,  he  said,  and  he  could  feel  for 
others.  But  the  government  of  July  not 
the  less  insisted  upon  her  departure  for 
England ;  and  if  Charles  Louis  Napoleon, 
it  was  intimated,  had  a  commission  grant¬ 
ed  him  in  the  French  army,  which  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  their  solicitations,  it 
must  be  under  another  name  ! 

During  her  sojourn  in  England,  Queen 
Hortense  was  the  object  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
and  of  the  elite  of  society — every  one 
rivaled  with  the  other,  indeed,  in  making 
her  sojourn  agreeable. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1831,  passports 
arrived  granting  her  permission  to  pass 
through  France  to  Switzerland.  Hortense 
and  her  son  visited  on  this  occasion  Chan¬ 
tilly,  Eriuenonville,  Morfoutaiue,  Saint 
Denis,  Rueil,  Malmaison,  and  other  places. 
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endeared  to  the  first,  at  least,  by  the  most 
poignant  reminiscences  of  fallen  greatness. 
Arencnberg  alone  remained  to  her  of  all 
her  former  ^lender.  It  was  from  Aren- 
enberg  that  Louis  Napoleon,  who  appears 
at  the  same  epoch  to  have  dropped  the 
Charle$,  as  be  has  since  dropped  the 
LouUy  made  his  first  attempt  to  regain  an 
ancestral  empire,  by  entering  into  the 
country  at  Strasburg  in  1836.  But,  dis¬ 
mayed  for  the  time  being  by  the  utter 
failure  which  attended  upon  this  demon¬ 
stration,  he  withdrew  for  a  brief  time  to 
the  United  States,  hastening  back,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  heard  of  his  mother’s  last 
illness,  prepared  to  brave  all  dangers  in 
the  attempt  to  see  her  once  more.  His 
filial  piety  was  rewarded  by  his  mother 
dying,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1837,  in  the 
arms  of  a  much-beloved  son,  thanking 
God  who  had  reserved  for  her  that  last 
supreme  comfort. 

^le  remains  of  Queen  Hortense  were 
transferred  from  Switzerland  to  Rueil  by 
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Count  de  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  her  cousin 
(Josephine  was  a  De  Tascher  de  la  Page¬ 
rie),  and  were  deposited  in  a  catacomb 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
in  the  ancient  church  of  the  lords  of  Bu- 
zenval.  A  mausoleum  was  raised  over 
the  vault  in  1845  by  Bartolini,  of  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  but  one  of  toe  first  melancholy 
duties  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he  be¬ 
came  emperor,  was  to  save  the  church  of 
Rueil  from  the  ruin  by  which  it  was 
threatened.  The  work  of  restoration  of 
this  interesting  old  church,  the  first  stone 
of  which  had  been  laid  in  1584  by  An¬ 
thony  L,  King  of  Portugal,  at  that  time 
an  exile  in  France,  was  intrusted  to  Mes¬ 
sieurs  Eugene  Lacroix  and  Manguin. 
Josephine  and  Hortense  have  now  each 
their  separate  chapel,  and  a  monumental 
statue  adorns  the  latter,  on  the  pedestal  of 
which  is  the  simple  but  pregnant  inscrip¬ 
tion: 

“  A  la  Reine  Hortense, 

Son  fils  Napoleon  III.” 


from  Vraier’i  Maiaiine. 

,0N  AN  ANCIENT  PANATHENAIC  VASE 

IN  A  LONDON  DRAWING-ROOM. 


Peom  the  land  of  Attic  song 
I  was  borne  across  the  wave : 

From  the  mirth  of  a  festive  throng, 
To  the  gloom  of  a  Tuscan  grave, 

I 

Where  the  harness  on  the  dead 
Grew  cankered  o’er  with  rust, 

Where  the  hero  on  his  bed 
Lay  mould'ring  uito  dust 

And  many  an  age  and  race 
Across  broad  Europe  swept, 

While  in  that  narrow  place 
My  lonely  watch  I  kept 

I  recked  not  in  my  home. 

In  the  tomb  beneath  the  sod. 

Of  the  growth  or  fall  of  Rome, 

Or  the  change  of  Europe’s  God. 

But  empires  waxed  and  waned. 
And  nations  passed  away. 


While  unbroken  and  unstain^ — 

Frail  as  I  am — I  lay. 

Still  see  upon  my  side 
The  warrior-goddess  stand : 

How  she  poises  in  her  stride 
Her  lance  with  lifted  hand. 

As  of  yore  in  Homer’s  song, 

Unenang’d  she  seems  to  wield. 

Terror  of  the  Trojan  throng, 

Her  grisly  Gorgon  shield. 

Now  unheeding  at  her  feet, 

All  in  silk  and  lace  arrayed, 

Lisp  and  flirt  and  part  and  meet 
Flippant  youth  and  fickle  maid. 

Grim  and  stiff  she  holds  her  place. 
Frowning  from  on  high ; 

Specter  of  a  creed  and  race, 

And  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

Edmund  Hiad. 
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The  lives  of  rausicians  form  a  remark¬ 
able  contrast,  in  their  wealth  of  interest 
•and  anecdote,  to  the  tamer  lives  of  poets 
and  men  of  letters,  but  musicians  have 
hardly  been  more  fortunate  in  their  biog¬ 
raphers  than  the  poets  and  men  of  letters. 
There  seem  to  be  only  two  ways  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  great  composer.  The 
one  is  to  give  a  classified  catalogue  of  his 
works,  the  other  to  describe  them  by 
means  of  rhapsodies.  The  man  himself 
retires  with  becoming  modesty  into  the 
background  that  the  lives  of  his  operas, 
oratorios,  or  symphonies  may  be  told  in 
the  fullest  detail.  A  quotation  of  a  few 
bars  to  give  an  idea  of  a  sonata,  or  a 
dithyramb  about  Poland  to  describe  a 
piece  of  Chopin,  is,  perhaps,  an  equally 
fatal  symptom  of  musical  biography.  Or, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  life  falls  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  music,  and  then,  instead  of  having 
the  music  without  the  composer,  we  have 
the  composer  without  the  music.  A  good 
example  of  this  kind  of  writing  was  fur¬ 
nished  bpr  a  catch-penny  French  Life  of 
Rossini,  m  which  we  found  that  Rossini 
had  not  the  fm  celeste^  because  he  went 
to  market  and  bargained  for  asparagus. 
Herr  Nohl,  who  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  life  of  Beethoven,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  his  predecessors,  and  none 
of  these  remarks  apply  to  him.  We  shall 
have  fault  enough  to  find  with  him  pres¬ 
ently,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  include 
him  in  censures  which  he  does  not  de¬ 
serve.  He  has  some  better  idea  of  the 
duty  of  a  biographer ;  he  attempts  to  tell 
the  life  of  Beethoven  both  as  man  and  as 
musician,  and  sensibly  relegates  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  his  works  to  a  supplementary  vol¬ 
ume.  But  what  we  have  to  object  to  him 
is,  that  he  is  diffuse  beyond  measure. 
This  first  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages  takes  us  over  twenty-two 
years  of  Beethoven’s  life,  and  the  twenty- 

•  Bedhoverit  Jugvnd.  Von  Lunwia  Nohl.  Vi¬ 
enna  :  Markgraf. 
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two  years  which  were  by  far  the  least 
eventful.  These  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  pages  tell  us  only  that  Beethoven  wjis 
born,  was  educated,  or  rather  taught 
music,  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  his  father, 
was  made  court  organist  at  Bonn,  went  to 
Vienna  and  met  Mozart,  returned  to  Bonn 
and  gave  lessons  to  support  his  family, 
and  then  went  back  again  to  Vienna. 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  book  ;  none  of  them  require 
length  or  fullness  of  statement,  and  we 
should  have  thought  forty  pages  a  fair  al¬ 
lowance  of  space  for  them.  But  Herr 
Nohl  has  woven  them  in  with  undigested 
masses  of  extraneous  material,  part  of 
which  only  has  a  faint  bearing  on  the  life 
of  Beethoven.  His  birth  at  Bonn  serves 
to  introduce  a  long  description  of  the 
character  of  Rhinelanders  and  Westpha¬ 
lians.  His  specijisches  Deutschthum^  a 
quality  common  to  all  German  heroes, 
brings  in  an  account  of  the  German  char¬ 
acter.  A  slight  hint  that  Beethoven 
took  an  interest  in  politics  justifies  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  ancim  regime^  and  another  on 
the  Revolution ;  his  journey  to  Vienna 
leads  us  to  an  account  of  music  in  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  and  thus  —  with  histories  of  the 
Elecl,or  of  Cologne  during  whose  reign 
Beethoven  was  bom,  and  of  the  elector 
under  whom  he  passed  his  youth,  with 
catalogues  of  the  musicians  and  men  of 
letters  who  preceded  or  flourished  cotem- 
poraneously  with  him,  of  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  and  theater  at  Bonn,  and  of 
the  repertory  of  the  theater — we  find  our¬ 
selves  rather  confused  and  weary  at  the 
end  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pages  of  text,  with  about  ninety  pages  of 
notes  to  follow.  It  is  almost  a  question 
if  these  notes  are  not  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  as  most  of  the  anecdotes 
are  contained  in  them;  and  Herr  Nohl 
has  followed  to  some  extent  the  example 
set  by  Mathias  in  his  Pursuits  of  Litera¬ 
ture^  in  supplementing  a  thin  text  with 
bulky  notes  and  illustrations. 

The  actual  thread  of  Beethoven  on 
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which  all  these  pearls  of  Herr  Nohl’s  own 
composition  are  strung,  and  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  unraveled  from  among  the 
dissertations  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is  much  as  follows.  Ludwig  von  Beetho¬ 
ven  was  born  on  December  17th,  1770,  at 
No.  515  {hinterhaus)  Bonngasse,  Bonn. 
Our  countrymen  who  visit  Bonn  seldom 
fail  to  follow  the  direction  of  their  guide¬ 
book,  and  stand  before  the  house  in  the 
Rheingasse  which  bears  a  delusive  tablet 
setting  forth  that  Beethoven  was  born  in 
it.  Herr  Nohl  shows  that  it  was  not  till 
some  years  after  Beethoven’s  birth  that 
his  family  moved  into  the  Rheingasse. 
The  street  in  which  he  was  really  born 
was  at  the  time  a  musical  colony.  Ilis 
grandfather,  Capellmeistcr  to  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  lived  opposite ;  his  father, 
court  tenor  with  a  salary  of  nearly  £30 
a  year,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  hinter¬ 
haus  aforesaid  on  his  marriage ;  and 
chamber  musicians,  singers,  violinists, 
homists,  whose  names  are  all  given  by 
Herr  Nohl,  lived  in  the  adjoining  houses. 
Beethoven,  whose  latter  years  were  ren¬ 
dered  miserable  by  a  nephew,  began  life 
as  a  martyr  to  his  father.  The  court  tenor, 
with  a  salary  of  nearly  £30  a  year,  was 
given  to  drink,  had  a  family  which  he 
could  scarcely  maintain,  and,  finding  that 
his  son  showed  an  early  taste  for  music, 
insisted  on  making  him  an  infant  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  boy  was  often  seen  sitting  on 
a  bench,  crying  over  his  task ;  all  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  neighbors  were  thrown 
away ;  the  father  dragged  his  son  to  the 
pi.ano  and  kept  him  there  by  constant  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  ear,  which,  as  one  of  the 
seats  of  musical  aptitude,  was  no  doubt  in 
want  of  such  peculiar  training.  The  future 
oomposer  had  that  desire  of  idleness  and 
play  with  others  of  his  own  age  which  is 
most  natural  to  a  boy,  be  he  a  genius  or 
not ;  but  the  father’s  object  was  to  create  a 
musical  prodigy,  and  the  only  play  he  .al¬ 
lowed  was  the  piano  or  the  violin.  At  the 
same  time,  all  other  branches  of  education 
were  neglected.  Arithmetic,  which  is  so 
closely  akin  to  the  scientific  part  of  music, 
and  in  which  Mozart  especially  excelled, 
never  came  home  to  Beethoven.  In  later 
ears  he  used  to  make  long  accounts  on 
is  window-shutters,  using  lines  of  2’s 
some  yards  in  length,  to  find  out  how 
much  twice  fifty  made  ;  and  bis  calcula¬ 
tions  of  how  many  florins  went  to  one 
hundred  ducats  occupied  sevenal  shutters 
in  his  home  near  Vienna.  Some  collector 
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has  an  autograph  of  Beethoven’s,  with 
corrections  by  a  tradesman.  Beethoven 
ordered  his  cook  to  buy  a  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  things  which  he  wrote  down  on  a  psv- 
per  with  the  prices  attached,  and  the 
total  added  up  below  ;  but  the  tradesman 
at  whose  shop  the  things  were  bought 
found  mistakes  in  the  summing  up,  and 
corrected  them,  not  without  some  severe 
reflections,  we  may  suppose,  on  the  great 
composer’s  ignorance  of  what  every 
school-boy  knew.  During  his  first  stay  at 
Vienna,  in  1792,  Beethoven  noted  down 
in  his  diarv  an  elementary  work  on  mer- 
aantile  reckoning,  apparently  with  a  view 
of  supplying  this  deficiency.  But  this 
was  not  his  only  weak  point.  lie  was  so 
ignorant  of  Latin  that,  in  composing 
masses,  he  always  got  some  other  hand 
to  write  down  the  literal  translation  of 
the  words.  Yet  his  progress  in  music 
made  full  amends  to  his  father,  and  went 
on  more  rapidly  as  well  as  more  .agree, ably 
when  the  task  of  educ.ation  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  teachers.  The  first  public  mention 
of  Beethoven  as  a  performer  is  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  report  of  1783,  when  he  was  thir¬ 
teen,  though  the  report  speaks  of  him  as 
eleven.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
three  sonatas  which  his  father  made  him 
compose ;  they  were  advertised  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  composition  of  a  young  genius  of 
eleven,  and  were  dedicated  to  the  Elector 
of  Cologne  in  words  of  most  astonishing 
bombast.  Herr  Nohl  conjectures  thsitthe 
dedication  was  written  for  Beethoven  by 
his  then  master,  who  was  rather  given  to 
such  flights  of  rhetoric.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  the  desired  effect  on 
the  elector,  as  Beethoven  applied  next 
year  for  a  place  as  court  organist,  and 
was  unsuccessful. 

However,  the  father  had  gained  his  end 
— his  son  was  a  prodigy;  and  in  1785, 
after  the  accession  of  a  new  elector,  the 
appointment  of  court  organist  was  grant¬ 
ed.  This  new  elector  was  an  active  p.a- 
tron  of  all  intellectual  pursuits.  Maxi¬ 
milian  Francis,  son  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
brother  of  the  Emperor  J oseph,  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  in  1784. 
His  religious  zeal  was  perhaps  not  very 
great,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he  heard 
mass  sitting  in  his  hunting-tent  before  the 
door  of  the  church  ;  and  opinions  differ¬ 
ed  as  to  his  capacity,  for  Joseph  made 
fun  of  him,  and  Mozart  wrote  home  that 
stupidity  peeped  out  of  the  eyes  of  this 
archduke — “  stupidity  ”  and  “  archduke  ” 
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being  in  cipher.  Moreover,  Ilerr  Nohl, 
who  is  the  elector’s  champion,  relates  that 
lie  and  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
played  one  of  Gluck’s  operas  on  the  pi¬ 
ano,  and  Gluck,  who  was  present,  said 
that  he  would  sooner  run  eight  miles  than 
hear  his  music  jierformed  in  that  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  elector  raised  the 
tone  of  the  artists  in  Bonn,  frecjuented 
the  court  library  himself,  had  a  list  of  the 
readers  and  books  given  him  that  he 
might  keep  young  men  from  fade  and 
trivial  studies,  and  made  Beethoven 
court  organist — which,  of  course,  is  con¬ 
clusive  to  a  biographer.  It  was  almost 
immediately  after  this  appointment  that 
Beethoven  took  his  first  journey  to  Vien- 
n.a.  His  meeting  with  Mozart  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 


“  Beethoven  was  introduced  to  Mozart,  and 
played  something  which  Mozart  praised  in  an 
indifferent  way,  thinking  it  a  show  piece  got  up 
by  heart.  Beethoven  noticed  this,  and  asked 
for  a  theme;  and  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
play  well,  and  was  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  master,  ho  performed  in  such  a 
manner  that  Mozart’s  attention  and  interest 
grew,  and  at  last  he  went  softly  to  the  friends 
sitting  in  the  next  room,  and  said  with  warmth, 
‘  Keep  your  eye  on  that  youth ;  he  will  make 
the  world  talk  of  him  one  of  these  days.’  ” 

It  is  noticed,  however,  that  IMozart  did 
not  associate  much  with  Beethoven,  and 
did  not  show  him  so  much  attention  as 
he  did  to  many  other  musicians.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is,  that  Mozart  was 
swallowed  up  in  work,  tasked  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  by  the  demands  on  him  and  by 
his  own  necessities.  Beethoven  com¬ 
plained  in  later  years  that  Mozart  had  not 
played  any  thing  for  him.  But  Beeth¬ 
oven’s  first  st.ay  in  Vienna  was  very  short, 
and  IMozart  died  before  his  second  visit. 
Beethoven  was  recalled  to  Bonn  by  the 
wants  of  his  own  family,  and,  repugnant 
as  the  work  was  to  his  peculiar  character, 
took  to  giving  music-lessons.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  support  his  younger 
brothers,  and  relieve  the  family  from  the 
misfortunes  inflicted  on  it  by  the  father. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  elector 
to  remove  the  father  from  his  post,  and 
give  him  a  retiring  pension.  The  elector 
granted  both  requests,  and  issued  a  de 
cree  which  allotted  to  the  father  half  his 
salary  and  transferred  the  rest  of  it  to  the 
eldest  son  for  the  use  of  his  brothers. 
But  Beethoven’s  father  pleaded  so  hard 
against  the  presentation  of  this  decree. 


which  would  publish  his  disgrace  and  de¬ 
clare  him  unfit  to  provide  for  his  family, 
that  the  son  consented  to  suppress  it  for 
a  time ;  and  the  father  himself  paid  the 
half  of  his  salary  which  was  to  go  to  his 
sons  with  exemplary  regularity.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  however,  Beethoven 
had  to  make  use  of  the  decree,  and  then 
he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  his  father 
had  destroyed  it.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  harshness  and  gloominess 
of  Beethoven’s  character,  as  it  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  later  years,  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  degree  to  such  memories  of  his 
youth,  in  this  volume  we  see  him  in  a 
pleasanter  light.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  he  had  a  frequent  raptns,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  giving  his  lessons ;  that 
while  on  the  way  to  the  house  where  he 
had  to  teach  he  would  suddenly  turn 
back,  and  send  a  message  that  he  would 
give  two  hours  the  next  day,  but  to-day 
It  was  impossible.  On  this  a  lady  wdio 
knew  him  well  would  say,  “  Ah,  he  has 
his  raptus  again !  ”  And  there  is  a  j)a3- 
sage  in  Bettina’s  letters  to  Goethe  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  same  peculiarity.  ‘‘Tester- 
day  evening,”  says  Bettina,  “I  wrote 
down  every  thing  Beethoven  had  said, 
and  read  it  him  this  morning.”  lie 
asked,  “  Did  I  really  say  all  that  ?  Then 
I  must  have  had  a  raptus  !  ”  But  in  other 
respects  the  youth  of  Beethoven  was  void 
of  the  rough  and  quaint  characteristics 
which  grew  on  him  in  later  years,  though 
even  now  he  might  be  described  as 
leonine  in  face,  with  dark  eyes  burning 
so  as  to  bo  almost  unbearable.  An  idea 
of  the  power  of  his  play  is  given  by  a 
relation  of  one  of  his  school-companions. 
A  party  of  friends  made  an  excursion 
with  him  to  Godesberg,  and,  hearing  that 
a  monastery  near  had  a  new  organ, 
Beethoven  wished  to  try  it.  He  played 
variations  on  themes  given  by  his  friends, 
and  his  harmonies  were  so  majestic  that 
the  peasants  who  were  sweeping  out  the 
church  dropped  their  brooms  and  stood 
entranced.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  Beethoven’s  political  sym¬ 
pathies  became  stronger.  He  read  with 
great  pleasure  the  speeches  of  Mirabeau 
and  Danton,  as  w’ell  as  those  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Some  years  after,  it  is  added,  “to 
read  the  parliamentary  proceedings  at 
leisure,  he  had  the  Allgemeirie  Zeitung 
at  home ;  Lord  Brougham’s  speeches  often 
filled  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  dispelled 
many  a  dark  cloud  from  his  forehead.” 
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The  last  glimpse  we  hare  of  Beethoven 
in  this  volume  is  on  his  way  to  Vienna 
for  the  second  time,  in  November,  1792. 
As  he  passed  up  the  Rhine,  the  German 
troops  were  retreating  from  the  unevent¬ 
ful  campaign  in  France,  and  his  driver 
took  him  “  with  student-like  renommage 
right  through  the  motley  army  of  the 
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empire.”  Beethoven  wrote  in  his  diary 
— “Trinkgeld,  because  the  fellow  took 
us  right  through  the  Hessian  army  at  the 
risk  of  being  thrashed,  and  drove  like  a 
devil,  one  thaler.”  We  leave  him  there, 
like  the  hero  of  a  sensation  novel  at  the 
end  of  a  monthly  installment. 


From  the  British  Qaarterlj. 
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This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  contemplat¬ 
ed  series  designed  to  furnish  an  account  of 
the  working  of  the  revenue  departments 
of  the  country.  It  is  intended  to  do  for 
what  the  author  in  barbarous  English  calls 
“  the  governmental  industries,”  what  Mr. 
Smilei  has  done  for  civil  engineering  and 
other  cognate  subjects.  Few  attempts 
have  been  hitherto  made  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  great  and  useful  national 
institution,  the  London  post-office.  A 
short  summary  indeed  of  the  history  of 
the  establishment  is  prefixed  to  the  post¬ 
master-general’s  first  report,  and  since 
that  period  the  last  edition  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica  has  supplied  a  more 
extended  notice ;  but  if  we  except  these, 
and  a  paper  in  EVoeer'e  Magazine  for 
September,  1862,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Daven¬ 
port  Hill,  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy 
at  Bristol,  and  brother  to  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  recently  secretary  to  the  post-office, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  are  aware  of 
written  on  the  English  post-office,  with 
the  exception  of  the  present  volume,  parts 
of  which  have  appeared  in  several  serial 
publications,  and  notably  in  Chambers's 
Journal,  and  Chambers's  Book  of  Dags. 
Though  the  volume  before  us  is  not  an 
authorized  publication,  yet  we  believe  it 
to  be  an'  authentic  one,  for  we  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Lewins  is  not  only  employed  in 
the  post-office,  but  has  received  valuable 
information  from  Mr.  J.  Bowker  and  sev- 


*  Her  Majeet^t  Mail*:  an  Hittorioed  and  De- 
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eral  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
great  London  establishment. 

Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  introductory  chap¬ 
ter,  certainly  be^ns  at  the  beginning. 
He  tells  us  Queen  Jezebel  is  the  first  let¬ 
ter-writer  on  record,  and  that  she  used 
her  pen  (by  the  way,  there  were  no  pens 
in  those  daysl  for  purposes  of  deception. 
From  Jezebel  he  proceeds  to  the  Book  of 
Esther,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ahasu- 
eruB,  King  of  Persia,  being  displeased  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  wife,  Vashti,  sent 
letters  into  every  province  of  his  vast 
empire  intimating  to  his  subjects  that  it 
was  his  imperim  will  that  every  man 
should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.  The 
first  recorded  riding-post  was,  according 
to  Xenophon,  established  in  the  Persian 
empire  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  order  to  have 
news  exp^itiously  when  engaged  in  his 
Scythian  expedition,  caused  it  to  be  tried 
how  far  a  horse  could  go  in  a  day  with¬ 
out  baiting,  and  at  that  distance  apimint- 
ed  stages  and  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  have  horses  always  in  readiness.  He¬ 
rodotus  tells  us  there  were  eleven  postal 
stages,  a  day’s  journey  distant  from  one 
another,  between  Susa  and  the  Ailgean 
Sea.  But  these  were  not  for  the  carriage 
and  expedition  of  private  correspondence; 
they  were  mere  state  messengers  or  gov¬ 
ernment  couriers,  neitl  er  receiving  nor 
delivering  private  letters.  In  the  highest 
eras  of  their  civilization  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans  had  a  public  letter-post, 
though  the  conveyance  of  letters  is  as 
much  a  matter  ot  necessity  and  conve¬ 
nience  as  the  conveyance  of  persons  and 
merchandbe.  There  were  JStationes  and 
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mounted  messengers,  called  Tabellarii, 
who  went  in  charge  of  the  public  dis¬ 
patches,  but  these  official  messengers  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  convey  letters  for 
private  persons.  That  nations  so  civilized 
and  intellectual  as  these  should  have  been 
without  a  public  letter-post  does  indeed 
appear  marvelous. 

Posts  somewhat  similar  to  those  in 
Greece  and  Rome  existed  in  China  from 
the  earliest  times.  Marco  Polo,  who 
traveled  in  that  country  in  the  fourteenth 
centtiry,  describes  the  government  post 
as  like  to  that  in  use  in  Persia  under 
Cyrus.  At  distances  of  twenty-five  miles 
there  were  posts  called  jambs,  where  the 
imperial  envoy  M’as  received,  and  here 
there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or 
four  hundred  horses  waiting.  The  Vene¬ 
tian  traveler  further  states  that  there  were 
ten  thousand  stations  of  this  kind  in  China, 
some  of  them  affording  admirable  accom¬ 
modation  for  travelers.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  these  institutions  existed 
for  centuries,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  a  letter-post  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  China. 

From  modern  history  we  learn  that  a 
postal  service  was  planned  in  807  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  a  service  which 
did  not  survive  him.  The  honor  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  letter-post,  we  believe, 
belongs  to  those  centers  of  trade  ami  i 
civilization,  the  Ilanse  Towns.  So  early  j 
as  the  thirteenth  century  this  feder.ition  ' 
of  republics  required  constant  communica-  • 
tion  with  each  other,  and  it  became  almost 
a  necessity  of  their  existence  that  some 
letter-post  should  be  originated.  A  line 
of  letter  posts  connecting  Austria  with 
Lombardy  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  This  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Prince  of  Tonr  and  Taxis, 
the  hereditary  postmaster  of  the  empire,  j 
one  of  whose  descendants  established  a 
line  of  posts  from  Vienna  to  Brussels, 
thus  connecting  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  dominions  of  Charles  V.  It  was  not  i 
till  tlie  fifteenth  century  that  the  system 
of  Charlemagne  was  revived  in  France. 
Louis  XI.  established  a  body  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  couriers,  not  for  the  trans 
port  of  letters,  but  only  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  In  England  the  riding-post,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  general  post, ! 
owes  its  origin  to  Edward  IV.  In  1481, 
when  this  monarch  was  engaged  in  w’ar 
with  Scotland,  he  ordered  a  continuous 
system  of  posts,  consisting  of  relays  of 


horses  and  messengers.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  dispatches  were  conveyed  -to  the 
king  with  marvelous  expedition,  his 
couriers  riding  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  a  day.  While  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Henry  VEIL  was  the  first  monarch 
to  keep  the  posts  in  England  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  in  peace  as  in  war,  yet  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  they  were  kept  up  purely 
and  exclusively  for  the  service  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  government.  From  Cam¬ 
den’s  Annals  we  learn  that  Henry  VHI. 
instituted  the  office  of  M.aster  of  the 
Postes,  an  office  first  filled  by  one  Brian 
Tuke,  afterward  created  Sir  Brian.  I*o8t- 
masters  at  this  time  were  often  remiss, 
and  the  dispatches  tardy,  which  is  not 
w’onderful,  seeing  “that  the  constables 
many  times  be  fayno  to  take  horses  oute 
of  plowes  and  cartes,  W’herein  can  be  no 
extreme  diligence.”*  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  no  further 
improvements  are  observable,  though  her 
council  took  steps  to  make  the  service 
more  efficient  by  reforming  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Antecedent  to  Elizabeth’s  death 
the  expenses  of  the  post  were  reduced  to 
rather  less  than  £5000  per  annum.  The 
sum  charged  for  conveying  her  majesty’s 
dispatches  was  enormous. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings 
in  this  country,  they  established  a  post- 
office  of  their  own  between  I^ondon  and 
the  continent,  appointing,  by  the  suffer¬ 
ance  and  favor  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
one  of  themselves  as  postmaster.  In  1558 
it  was  settled,  in  consequence  of  disputes 
between  the  English  and  the  foreign  posts, 
that  the  “  Master  of  the  Postes  ”  should 
have  the  charge  both  of  the  English  and 
foreign  offices,  and  that  the  title  of  this 
functionary  should  be  changed  to  Chief 
Postmaster.  Thomas  Randolph  w  as  the 
first  chief  postmaster  of  England. 

The  Reformation  had  at  this  period 
considerably  civilized,  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tianized,  the  people;  and  other  causes, 
too  numerous  to  dwell  on  here,  were  at 
work,  which  contributed  to  encourage 
habits  of  locomotion  and  the  sjirciid  of 
intelligence.  But  general  intelligence, 
nevertheless,  traveled  slowly.  Among 
the  common  people  few  ever  saw’  a  letter. 
Public  and  private  couriers  riding  post 
w’ere  sometimes  surrounded  by  persons 


*  Letter  from  the  Master  of  the  Postes  to 
Thomas  Cromwell. 
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desirous  of  obtaining  news.  The  letters 
of  the  period,  according  to  Mr.  Lewius, 
were  most  carefully  folded,  and  fastened 
at  the  end  by  a  sort  of  paper  strap,  upon 
which  the  seal  was  affixed.  Mr.Lewins 
gives  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Parker  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  written  from  Croydon, 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1566,  of  so  important 
a  character  that  one  or  more  messengers 
were  required  to  travel  night  and  day  to 
deliver  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ; 
yet  it  took  forty  hours  to  travel  sixty- 
three  miles. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Stuarts  first  to  organize  a  system  of 
letter-post  communication.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  James  that  some  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  toward  this  end.  Probably 
the  attention  of  the  king  was  more  espe¬ 
cially  drawn  to  the  post  by  this  remark¬ 
able  fact — that  the  special  messenger.  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  who  informed  James  of 
Queen  Eliz-abeth’s  death,  rode  post  from 
Richmond,  in  Surrey,  to  Edinburgh,  in 
less  than  three  days.  Two  kinds  of  post 
were  brought  into  operation  toward  the 
close  of  James’s  reign.  They  were  known 
as  the  through  post,  and  the  post  for  the 

t>acket.  In  one  of  the  numerous  proc- 
amations  of  this  reign,  it  is  stated  that 
the  king  had  created  the  office  of  post¬ 
master-general  for  foreign  parts  out  of 
England,  “and  hath  appointed  to  this 
office  Matthew  de  Quester  the  elder,  and 
Matthew  de  Quester  the  younger.”  These 
appointments,  however,  gave  great  offense 
to  Lord  Stanhope,  the  English  chief  post¬ 
master,  and  a  suit  was  instituted  in  the 
law  courts,  which  lasted  a  long  time.  The 
dispute  was  not  settled  till  1632,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  Lord  Stanhope 
retired  from  the  service  of  chief  post¬ 
master,  and  the  Questers,  father  and  son, 
assigned  the  office  they  jointly  held  to 
William  Frizell  and  Thomas  AA  itherings. 

In  three  years  from  Witherijigs’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  namely,  in  1635,  he  saw  the 
necessity  for  improvement,  and  j)ropo8ed 
to  the  king  to  settle  “  a  pacquet  post  be¬ 
tween  London,  and  all  parts  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  dominions,  for  the  carrying  and  re¬ 
carrying  of  his  subjects’  letters.”  In  his 
memorial  to  the  sovereign,  Witherings 
stated  that  letters  “  being  carried  by  car¬ 
riers,  or  persons  traveling  on  foot,  it  is 
sometimes  full  two  months  before  any  an¬ 
swer  can  be  received  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  London.”  He  goes  on  to  state  : 
“  If  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  shall  write 
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to  Madrid,  in  Spain,  he  shall  receive  an 
answer  sooner  and  surer  than  he  shall  out 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland.”  Witherings  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  journey  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  should  be  performed  in 
three  days ;  and  his  memorial  had  an  effect 
on  the  council.  In  a  proclamation  of 
1637,  a  monopoly  of  letter-carrying  was 
established,  which  has  been  preserved  ever 
since  in  all  the  regulations  of  the  ])ost- 
office.  The  control  of  the  English  letter- 
office  was  intrusted  to  the  foreign  post¬ 
master-general,  who  had  suggested  the 
new  undertaking.  For  five  years  With¬ 
erings  held  the  office ;  but  having  been 
charged  in  1640  with  .abusing  his  trust,  he 
was  superseded  by  Philip  IJurlamachy,  a 
London  merchant,  who,  it  was  understood, 
should  execute  his  duties  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  principal  secretary  of 
state.  Into  the  history  of  the  strife  which 
existed  from  1641  to  1647,  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Burlamachy,  and  Lord 
Stanhope,  we  will  not  here  enter.  3ilany 
questions  were  left  in  abeyance  till  1644, 
when  the  j)arliamentary  forces  having  be¬ 
gun  to  gain  ati  ascendency  over  those  of  the 
king,  the  lords  and  commons,  by  a  joint  ac¬ 
tion,  appointed  Edmund  Pride.aux,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  attorney  -  general  to  the  com¬ 
mon  we.alth,  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Post  and  Couriers.  He  was  very  zealous 
in  his  office,  and  greatly  improved  the 
service,  establishing,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  thereby  saving  to 
the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining  post¬ 
masters  to  the  amount  of  £7000  per  an¬ 
num.  Prideanx  was  at  first  allowed  to 
take  the  profits  of  his  office  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  bearing  all  the  charges.  Five 
years  after  his  appointment,  however, 
namely,  in  1649,  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  post  had  reached  £5000, 
and  a  new  arrangement  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  practice  of  farming  the  post- 
office  revenue  began  in  1650,  and  lasted, 
so  far  as  some  of  the  by-posts  were  con¬ 
cerned,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Ij,  was  about  the  same  period, 
1790,  when  the  farmers  -  general  of  the 
post  ceased  in  France.  In  1649,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  of  London  established  a  rival 
post-office  to  that  of  the  Parliament,  de¬ 
nying  that  the  latter  had  any  extensive 
rivilege.  Prideaux,  u'hile  stoutly  corn- 
ating,  took  care  to  learn  something  from 
the  rival  company.  He  lowered  the  rates. 
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He  increaBed  the  number  of  dispatches, 
and  having  become  attorney-general,  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  city  estab¬ 
lishment  suppressed. 

Under  the  protectorate  the  basis  of  the 
post  -  office  was  extended,  and  it  was 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  establishment  now 
became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  en¬ 
actments,  and  the  acts  passed  became  the 
models  for  all  subsequent  post-office 
statutes.  In  1656  an  act  was  passed  to 
settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  and  henceforth,  says  ]\Ir. 
Lewins,  the  post-  office  was  established 
on  a  newer  and  broader  basis.  There  was 
but  one  postmaster-general  of  England 
and  one  comptroller  of  the  post-office. 

At  the  restoration  this  settlement  of 
the  post-office  was  confirmed  by  the  12th 
Car.  II.  c.  35 — a  statute  M'hich  remained 
in  force  till  1710.  Generally,  considera¬ 
ble  efforts  were  made  to  render  the  post- 
office  fruitful  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  two  years  before  the  death  of  the 
“  !ilerry  ^Monarch  ”  a  ])enny  post  was  set 
up  in  London  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
and  parcels.  This  establishment  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  one  ^lurray,  an  upholsterer, 
and  it  was  afterward  assigned  to  Mr. 
William  Docwr.ay,  whose  name  long  sub- 
wquently  figured  in  post  -  office  annals. 
The  penny  post  was  found  to  be  a  decid¬ 
ed  success.  No  sooner  was  this  fact 
made  apparent,  than  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  whom  and  his  heirs  male  in  perpetuity 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  post-oflice  had 
been  settled  by  Stat.  15,  Car.  II.  c.  14, 
complained  that  this  post  was  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  his  monopoly. 

In  1685,  Charles  II.  died,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  succeeding  his  brother,  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  post-office  reverted  to  the 
crown.  Throughout  the  reign  of  James 
II.  the  receipts  of  the  post-office  went  on 
increasing,  though  no  great  improvements 
were  made  in  the  administration.  It  was  i 
this  bigoted  king  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  granting  pensions  out  of  the 
post-office  revenues.  The  year  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  granted  £4T00  a 
year  to  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  one  of  his  brother’s  many  mistresses, 
to  bo  paid  out  of  the  post-office  receipts. 
It  is  a  curious  and  disgraceful  fact,  that 
this  pension  is  still  paid  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  her  living  representative.  Tlie 
Earl  of  Rochester  was  allowed  a  pension 


of  £4000  a  year  from  the  same  source. 
These  pensions  were  paid  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  following 
pensions  were  added ; 

Duke  of  Leeds,  .  .  .  £3500 

Duke  of  Schomberg,  .  .  .  4000 

Lord  Keeper,  ....  2000 

Wm.  Doewray,  till  1698,  .  .  500 

Among  the  post  office  pensions  grant¬ 
ed  in  subsequent  reigns.  Queen  Anne  gave 
one  in  1707  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  heirs  of  £5000.  The  heirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg  were  paid  by  the 
post-office  till  1856,  when  about  120,000 
were  advanced  to  redeem  a  fourth  part  of 
the  pension,  the  burden  of  the  remaining 
part  being  then  transferred  to  the  Consol¬ 
idated  Fund.  There  was,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  some  semblance  of  reason  in  giv¬ 
ing  Doewray  a  pension,  for  ho  had  claims 
as  founder  of  the  district  post,  or  the  pen¬ 
ny  post ;  but  he  only  held  his  pension  for 
four  years,  losing  both  his  emoluments 
and  Ids  office  in  1698,  when  charges 
of  gross  mismanagement  were  brought 
against  him.  Some  of  the  charges  alleged 
are  curious.  It  was  stated  that  he  stoj*- 
ped  “  under  spetious  pretences  most  par- 
cells  that  are  taken  in,  which  is  a  great 
damage  to  tradesmen,  by  loosing  their 
customers  or  spoiling  their  goods,  and 
many  times  hazard  the  life  of  the  jiatient 
when  pysick  is  sent  by  a  doctor  or 
apothecary.” 

Ten  ^ears  after  the  removal  of  Doewray 
from  his  office,  another  rival  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  department  sprung  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-penny  iiost.  The  scheme, 
established  by  a  Mr.  Povey,  never  had  a 
fair  trial. 

Tlio  first  act  for  establishing  a  General 
Post-office  in  all  her  majesty’s  dominions 
was  the  9th  Anne,  c.  10.  This  act,  which 
remained  long  in  force,  was  the  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  legislation.  By  its  pro¬ 
visions  a  general  post  and  letter  office 
was  established  in  London  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Ireland,  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  or  any  other  of  her  majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  or  any  country  or  kingdom  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  To  this  end  chief  offices 
were  established  in  Edinburgh,  at  Dublin, 
at  New-York,  and  in  other  convenient 
places  in  her  majesty’s  colonies  of  America 
and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
whole  of  these  chief  offices  were  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  an  officer  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  queen  by  letters  patent  under 
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the  great  seal,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
her  Majesty’s  Postmaster- General.  The 
improvements  introduced  by  this  act  in¬ 
creased  the  importance  of  the  post-office, 
and  added  to  the  available  revenue  of  the 
country.  For  ten  years  no  further  steps 
were  taken  to  develop  the  service,  but  in 
1T20  Ralph  Allen,  immortalized  by  Pope, 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  he  was  destin¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the 
establishment.  Mr.  Allen,  who  at  this 
time  was  postmaster  of  Bath,  and  who, 
from  his  position,  was  aware  of  the  defects 
of  the  system,  proposed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  cross-posts  between  Exe¬ 
ter  and  Chester,  going  by  wav  of  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  thus  connect¬ 
ing  the  west  of  England  with  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  district.  The  Bath  postmaster  pro¬ 
posed  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
cross-post  system,  guaranteeing  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  revenue  and  increased  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  public.  The  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  granted  him  a  lease  of  the 
cross-posts  for  life,  his  engagement  being 
to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the  new  service 
and  to.  pay  a  fixed  rental  of  £0000  per 
year.  The  contract  was  severtil  times 
renewed  to  Allen,  the  government  on  each 
occasion  stipuLiting  that  the  service  should 
be  extended.  In  thiswise,  in  1T04,  the 
period  of  Allen’s  death,  it  was  found  that 
the  cross-posts  had  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
losses  he  suffered  through  the  dishonesty 
of  country  postmasters,  Allen  estimated 
the  net  profits  of  his  contract  at  the  sum 
of  £10,000  annually ;  so  that  at  the  end  of 
his  official  life  he  had  made  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling.  He  bestowed  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  his  income  in  supporting 
needy  men  of  letters.  lie  was  the  friend 
of  Fielding,  of  Pope,  and  Warburton. 
Fielding  has  drawn  his  character  in  the 
erson  of  All  worthy,  and  Pope  has  cele- 
rated  his  benevolence  in  the  well-know'n 
lines : 

“Let  humble  Allen  with  an  awkward  shame 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 

On  Allen’s  de.ath  the  cross-posts  were 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  postmas¬ 
ter-general,  and  the  success  of  the  amalga¬ 
mation  was  so  complete  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  profits  to  the  amount  of  £20,- 
000  were  handed  over  to  the  crown.  In 
subsequent  years  the  proceeds  continued  j 
to  increase  still  more  rapidly,  so  that  when 
the  bye  -  letter  office  was  abolished  in 
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lYOO  they  had  reached  the  sum  of  £200,- 
000  per  annum. 

In  the  time  of  George  I.,  the  whole 
London  post-office  establishment,  which 
at  present  numbers  several  thousand  offi¬ 
cers  of  different  grades,  was  worked, 
without  counting  letter-carriers,  by  a  staff 
of  thirty-two  persons  only. 

The  treasury  warrants  —  warrants  di¬ 
rected  to  the  masters  of  packet  service, 
toward  1701 — franked,  as  Mr.  Lewins 
observes,  the  strangest  commodities. 
Among  others,  fifteen  couple  of  hounds 
going  to  the  King  of  the  Romans,  two 
maid-servants  going  as  laundresses  to 
ray  Lord  ambassador  Methuen,  Doctor 
Chrichton,  carrying  with  him  a  case  and 
divers  necessaries,  two  bales  of  stockings 
for  the  use  of  the  ambassador  to  tlie 
court  of  Portugal,  and  four  flitches  of 
bacon  for  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Rotterdam. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  abuses.  So  lit¬ 
tle  precaution  was  used  in  the  reigns  of 
George  1.  and  George  11.  that  thousands 
of  letters  passed  through  the  post-office 
with  the  forged  signatures  of  members. 
Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  HI.  it  was  related  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  176.3,  that  one  man  had  in  the 
course  of  five  months  counterfeited  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dozens  of  franks  of 
different  members  of  parliament.  In  the 
year  1763  the  worth  of  franked  corre¬ 
spondence  passing  through  the  post-office 
w’as  estimated  at  £170,000.  In  1764, 
when  George  HI.  had  been  four  years  on 
the  throne,  it  was  enacted  that  no  letter 
should  pass  franked  through  the  post- 
office  unless  the  whole  address  w.as  in  the 
M.  P.’s  handw'riting,  with  his  signature 
attached.  In  1 784,  frauds  still  continuing, 
it  was  ordered  that  franks  should  be  dated, 
the  month  should  be  given  in  full,  such 
letters  to  be  put  into  the  post  on  the  day 
they  were  dated.  From  1784  to  the  date 
of  the  penny  postage  no  further  regula¬ 
tions  were  made  as  to  the  franked  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  estimated  value  of  which 
during  these  years  was  £80,000  annually. 

It  was  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
the  kindly  and  benevolent  Allen,  tlie  post¬ 
master  of  Bath,  that  John  Palmer,  also  of 
Bath,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  post- 
office  reformers,  rose  into  notice.  Origin¬ 
ally  a  brewer,  Mr.  Palmer  was,  in  1784, 
the  manager  of  the  B.ath  and  Bristol  the¬ 
aters.  Having  frequently  to  correspond 
with  and  travel  to  London,  Mr.  Palmer 
found  that  letters  which  left  Bath  ou  the 
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Monday  night  were  not  delivered  in  Lon¬ 
don  until  the  Wednesday  afternoon  or 
night,  but  that  the  stage-coach  which  left 
through  the  day  on  Monday  arrived  in 
London  on  the  following  morning.  lie 
pointed  out  to  the  authorities  that  com¬ 
mercial  men  and  tradesmen,  for  safety  and 
speed,  sent  their  correspondence  as  par¬ 
cels,  robberies  from  carelessness  and  in¬ 
competence  of  post-office  servants  being 
then  frequent.  ]\Ir.  Palmer  was  ready 
with  remedies  for  these  countless  defects. 
In  1783  he  submitted  his  scheme  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  lent  a  ready  ear.  The  officials, 
however,  were  first  to  be  consulted  ;  and 
they,  as  is  their  wont,  made  many  and 
sweeping  objections  to  changes  which 
they  represented  not  only  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  impossible,  but  dangerous  to 
commerce  ana  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  as  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  says  in  an 
article  on  the  post-office,  inherited  his 
great  father’s  contempt  for  impossibilities, 
lie  saw  that  Mr.  Palmer’s  scheme  would 
be  as  profitable  as  it  was  practical,  and  he 
resolved  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  installed  at  the  post- 
office  on  the  day  of  the  change,  under  the 
title  of  Controller-General.  It  was  arrang¬ 
ed  that  his  salary  should  be  £1500  a 
year,  together  with  a  commission  of  two 
and  a  half  percent,  upon  any  excess  of 
revenue  over  £240,000.  The  rates  of 
postage  were  now  slightly  raised ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  number  of  letters 
began  most  perceptibly  to  increase.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  principal  towns,  and  notably 
Liverpool  and  York,  petitioned  the  treas¬ 
ury  for  the  new  mail-coaches.  But, 
though  manifest  success  attended  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Palmer  scheme,  yet  the 
authorities  were  determinedly  opposed  to 
the  reformer,  and  he  had  to  contend  with 
them  single-handed.  In  1792,  when  his 
plans  had  been  about  eight  years  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  were  beginning  to  exhibit 
elements  of  success,  it  was  deemed  desir¬ 
able  that  Palmer  should  suiTender  his 
appointment.  In  consideration,  however, 
of  his  valuable  services,  a  pension  of 
£3000  per  annum  was  granted  to  him, 
but  this  sum  fell  far  short  of  the  emolu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  promised  to  him, 
and  he  memorialized  the  government,  but 
without  success.  He  protested  against 
this  treatment,  and  his  son.  General 
Palmer,  member  for  Bath,  frequently 
urged  his  father’s  claims  before  parlia¬ 
ment;  but  it  was  not  until  1813,  after  a 
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struggle  of  twenty  years,  that  the  House 
of  (’ommons  voted  him  a  grant  of  £50,000. 
This  great  benefactor  of  his  country  died 
in  1818.  In  the  first  ye.ar  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  his  plans,  the  net  revenue  of  the 
post-office  was  about  £250,000.  Twenty 
years  afterw'ard,  the  proceeds  had  in¬ 
creased  sixfold,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  a 
million  and  a  half— an  increase,  doubtless, 
partly  attributable  to  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  punctuality,  and  security  of  the 
new  arrangements.  Mails  not  only  trav¬ 
eled  quicker,  but  Mr.  Palmer  augmented 
their  number  between  the  largest  towns ; 
three  hundred  and  eighty  towns  which 
had  in  the  olden  time  but  three  deliveries 
a  week,  had,  in  1797,  a  daily  delivery. 
The  Edinburgh  coach  required  less  time 
by  sixty  hours  to  travel  from  London, 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  reduction 
between  towns  at  shorter  distances.  For 
many  years  after  their  introduction,  not  a 
single  attempt  was  made  to  rob  Palmer’s 
mail  -  coaches,  which  were  efficiently 
guarded. 

In  1 836  there  were  fifty  four-horse  mails 
in  England,  w'hereas  forty  years  before 
there  were  not  a  third  of  the  number. 
We  remember  the  annual  procession  of 
the  mail-coaches  on  the  king’s  birthday — 
a  gay  spectacle  w’hich  Mr.  Lewins  is  not 
old  enough  to  remember.  Coachmen  and 
guards  on  that  occasion  donned  a  new 
red  livery,  and  all  the  coachmen  and  most 
of  the  guards  wore  bouquets  in  their  but¬ 
ton-holes.  In  the  year  1814  the  business 
of  the  post-office  had  increased  so  greatly 
that  better  accommodation  was  sought 
than  was  afforded  by  the  office  then  in 
Lombard-street.  The  first  general  post- 
office,  opened  in  Cloak-lane,  was  removed 
from  thence  to  the  Black  Swan,  in 
Bishopsgate-street.  After  the  fire  of  1 666, 
a  general  post-office  was  opened  in  Covent 
Garden,  but  it  was  soon  removed  to 
Lombard-street.  In  1825,  the  govern¬ 
ment  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  London  residents,  and  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  was  chosen  for  the  site 
of  a  new  building,  to  be  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  R.  Smirke. 

It  was  opened  for  business  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1829.  From  the  date  of  the  opening, 
improvements  ceased  to  be  pertinaciously 
resisted.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond  became  the  post¬ 
master-general,  in  the  ministry  of  the  late 
Earl  Grey,  in  1830,  that  improvements 
were  earnestly  forwarded  by  the  head  of 
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the  department.  The  duke,  a  highly 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  man,  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  the  service  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  over  which  he  was  placed  from  1830 
to  1834.  At  first  his  grace  refused  to 
accept  any  remuneration  for  his  services; 
but  at  length,  in  compliance  with  the 
strong  representations  of  the  treasury 
lords  as  to  the  objectionable  nature  of 
gratuitous  services,  “  which  must  involve 
in  many  cases  the  sacrifice  of  private  for¬ 
tune  to  official  station,”  he  consented  to 
draw  his  salary  from  the  date  of  the 
treasury  minute  already  referred  to.  In 
1834,  Lord  Grey’s  postmaster-general  sub¬ 
mitted  a  list  of  improvements  to  the 
treasury  lords,  in  which  at  least  thirty 
substantial  measures  of  reform  were  pro- 
{»OBed.  It  was  under  this  functionary 
that  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
offices  with  the  English  took  place. 

The  railway  for  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  exerted  but  little  influence 
on  post  -  office  arrangements.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  however,  in  1830,  the  mails  of  the 
district  were  consigned  to  the  new  cora- 
i>any  for  transmission.  After  railways 
had  been  in  existence  seven  or  eight 
years,  their  influence  became  paramount, 
.and  in  1838  and  1839  acts  were  passed  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by 
them. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Sir  Francis  Free- 
ling,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  post- 
office  since  1797,  a  period  of  forty  years, 
died.  He  was  an  industrious  public  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  old  school,  strictly  performing 
his  duty  according  to  ancient  precedent 
and  routine.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Colonel  Maberly,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  who,  having  amassed  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  by  trade,  entered  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  ultimately  succeeded  Perry  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Colonel  Maberly  had  been  himself  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  was  generally  considered  a 
good  man  of  business ;  but  he  was  an  en¬ 
tire  stranger  to  the  business  of  the  post- 
office,  and,  according  to  his  own  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage, 
was  introduced  into  the  office  by  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  reforms  which  a  commission  of 
inquiry  had  recommended. 

On  the  fall  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  administra¬ 
tion,  in  1835,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  postmaster-general 
under  Lord  Melbourne.  It  must  be  ad¬ 


mitted  that  the  new  postmaster  and  sec¬ 
retary  introduced  many  important  reforms. 
The  money-order  office  was  transferred 
from  private  hands  to  the  general  estab¬ 
lishment.  At  this  juncture  also  com¬ 
menced  the  system  of  registering  valuable 
letters,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  a  number  of  day  mails  were 
started  for  the  provinces. 

At  the  close  of  1836  the  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers  was  reduced  from  3id.  to  Id. 
— a  reduction  which  led  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  newspapers  passing  through 
the  post-office. 

Rut  though  these  improvements  were 
in  themselves  commendable,  the  authori¬ 
ties  still  tenaciously  clung  to  the  old  rates 
of  postage,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  postage  rates. 
Colonel  Maberly,  the  secretary,  had  no 
sooner  learnt  the  business  of  his  office 
than  he  made  a  proposition  to  the  treas¬ 
ury  that  the  letters  should  be  charged  in 
all  cases  according  to  the  exact  distance 
between  the  places  where  a  letter  was 
posted  and  delivered,  and  not  according 
to  the  distance.  The  lords  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  promptly  refused,  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Lewins,  “  this  concession.” 

In  1837  the  average  general  postage 
was  estimated  at  9id.  per  letter ;  exclii- 
sive  of  foreign  letters,  it  was  still  as  high 
as  8fd.  It  is  a  curious  but  significant 
fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the 
postage  of  a  letter  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  was  less  than  half  as  much  as 
the  amount  charged  at  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  fact  that  the  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  so  well-protected  a 
monopoly  remained  stationary  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  may  be  fairly  attributable 
to  these  high  postage  rates. 

;Mr.  Lewins  states  that  the  revenue 
derived  in  1815  from  the  post-office 
amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half,  while 
twenty-one  years  afterward — in  1836 — 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  trade  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  increase 
of  this  sum  had  only  been  between  three 
and  four  thouB.and  pounds.  The  evil  of 
high  rates  led  not  merely  to  small  returns, 
but  to  the  evasion  of  postage  by  illicit 
means  of  conveyance,  so  that  some  car¬ 
riers  of  letters  were  doing  as  large  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  post-office  itself. 

This  will  apjMjar  evident  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  post-office  official  seized  a 
parcel  containing  one  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  letters  in  a  single  bag  in  the  ware- 
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house  of  a  London  carrier.  The  head  of 
this  firm  proffered  instant  payment  of 
£500  if  the  penalties  were  not  sued  for. 
The  postmaster-general  accepted  the  offer, 
and  the  letters  passed  through  the  post- 
office  on  the  same  night. 

So  early  as  1833  the  late  Mr.  Wallace, 
M.  P.  for  Greenock,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  numerous 
abuses  in  the  post-office.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  his  frequent  motions  and 
speeches  directed  public  attention  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  subject,  and  incalculably  ad 
vanced  the  casue  of  reform.  Mr.  Wallace 
w’as  not  aided  by  the  government  or  by 
the  aristocracy  or  higher  professional 
classes,  but  he  derived  much  active  sup¬ 
port  from  the  mercantile  and  manufactur 
mg  community,  and  from  the  shopkeepers 
in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  empire. 

It  was  the  ventilation  of  the  subject  of 
the  post-office  by  the  member  for  Green¬ 
ock  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  Mr., 
now  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  the  subject. 
The  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Hill  had  for  a  long  time  acted  as  usher  at 
his  father’s  establishment  at  IJirmingham. 
Being  of  an  active  and  energetic  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  left  the  paternal  roof  for  the 
metropolis,  and  was,  in  1833,  when  he 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  commissioners  for  the  colo¬ 
nization  of  South  Australia.  Here  he  ex¬ 
hibited  powers  of  organization,  and  we 
have  from  his  own  pen  a  statement  that 
he  read  very  carefully  all  the  reports  on 
post-office  subjects.  lie  put  himself  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Wallace,  M.  P., 
who  afforded  him  much  assistance.  He 
put  himself  into  commmunication  with 
Lord  Lichfield,  then  postmaster-general, 
who  imparted  to  him  the  official  informa¬ 
tion  he  sought.  In  January,  1837,  Mr. 
Hill  published  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  embodied  his  schemes  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  Post-Office  Reform: 
Its  Importance  and  Practicability.  The 
pamphlet  created  a  sensation  in  tne  mer¬ 
cantile  world.  It  was  well  noticed  in  the 
Spectator  and  Morning  Chronicle,  to 
both  of  which  journals  Mr.  Hill’s  elder 
brother  Matthew,  now  a  commissioner  of 
brankruptcy  at  Bristol,  contributed.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  contended  that  the  post- 
office  was  not  making  progress  like  other 
great  national  interests,  that  its  revenue 
had  diminished  instead  of  increased,  though 
the  population  had  augmented  six  millions, 
and  trade  and  commerce  had  proportion¬ 


ally  increased.  From  data  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  Mr.  Hill  pretty  accurately  proved 
that  the  primary  distribution,  as  he  called 
the  cost  of  receiving  and  delivering  the 
letters,  and  also  the  cost  of  transit,  took 
two  thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  post-office.  Out  of  the  total 
postal  expenditure  of  £700,000,  Mr.  Hill 
calculatea  the  amount  w  hich  had  to  do 
with  the  distance  letters  traveled  amount¬ 
ed  to  £144,000.  From  calculations  which 
he  then  made,  he  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  average  cost  of  conveying 
each  letter  was  less  than  the  one  tenth  of  a 
penny.  By  this  process  he  deduced  the 
conclusion  that  postage  ought  to  be  uni¬ 
form.  The  propriety  of  a  uniform  rate 
was  further  aeraonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  old  system  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
mission  was  not  always  dependent  on 
distance.  The  case  was  made  still  plainer 
by  these  facts.  An  Edinburgh  letter, 
costing  the  post-office  an  infinitesimal  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  farthing,  was  charged  Is.  l^d., 
while  a  letter  for  Louth,  in  Lilconshire, 
costing  the  post-office  fifty  times  as  much, 
was  charged  lOd. 

Mr.  Hill’s  four  proposals  were:  1st.  A 
large  diminution  in  the  rates  of  postage, 
even  to  Id.  in  a  half-ounce  letter.  2d. 
Increased  speed  in  the  delivery  of  letters. 
8d.  More  frequent  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  letters.  4th.  Simplification  and 
economy  in  the  man.agement  of  the  post- 
office,  the  rate  of  postage  being  uniform. 

In  February,  1838,  Mr.  Wallace  moved 
for  a  select  committee  of  the  commons 
to  investigate  Mr.  Hill’s  proposals,  but 
the  government  resisted  the  measure. 
Lord  Lichfield,  the  postmaster- general, 
described  it  as  a  wild,  visionary,  and  ex¬ 
travagant  scheme.  The  public  at  large 
were  greatly  dissatisfied.  Some  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  established  a  committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distributing  information  on  the 
subject  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  papers, 
and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  agita¬ 
tion.  A  month  or  two  after  Mr.  Wallace’s 
motion,  Mr.  Baring,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  a  committee  to  in-* 
quire  into  the  present  rates  of  charging 
postage,  with  a  view  to  ^ch  reduction  as 
may  be  made  without  injury  to  the  reve¬ 
nue,  and  for  this  to  examine  into  the 
mode  of  collecting  and  charging  postage 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill.  The 
committee  sat  sixty-three  days,  concluding 
their  deliberations  in  August,  1838.  They 
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examined  the  principal  officers  of  the 
post-office,  and  eighty-three  independent 
witnesses. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  official 
men,  Mr.  Hill  held  that  a  five-fold  increase 
in  the  number  of  letters  would  suffice  to 
preserve  the  existing  revenue,  and  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  increase  would  soon  be 
reached.  He  showed  that  the  stage¬ 
coaches  then  in  existence  could  carry 
twenty-seven  times  the  number  of  letters 
they  had  ever  yet  done.  The  post-office 
authorities  traversed  every  statement  of 
Mr.  Hill  and  his  supporters,  and  Colonel 
Maberly  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the 
postage  were  reduced  to  one  penny  the 
revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty 
or  fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  post-office  authorities, 
the  committee  reported  for  a  reduction  of 
the  rates,  for  the  more  frequent  dispatch  of 
letters,  and  for  additional  deliveries,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  extension  of  railways  made 
these  changes  urgently  necessary.  They 
further  urged  that  the  principle  of  a  low 
uniform  rate  was  just,  and  that  when  com¬ 
bined  with  prepayment  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfactory. 

The  commissioners,  consisting  of  Lord 
Seymour,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  proposed  that  any  letter  not 
exceeding  half  an  ounce  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  free  within  the  metropolis,  and  the 
district  to  which  the  town  and  country 
deliveries  extend,  if  inclosed  in  an  enve¬ 
lope  bearing  a  penny  stamp. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
the  plan  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
embodied  in  a  bill,  which  passed  in  the 
session  of  1838.  This  act,  approved  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  two  mem¬ 
bers,  conferred  temporarily  the  necessary 
power  on  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1839,  their  lord- 
ships  issued  a  minute  reducing  the  post¬ 
age  of  all  inland  letters  to  the  uniform 
rate  of  4d.  The  country  was  greatly  dis¬ 
satisfied.  It  required  Mr.  Hiirs  plan  ;  and 
the  fourpenny  rate  was  in  no  respect  his. 
The  treasury  lords  were  at  length  con¬ 
vinced  they  nad  made  a  mistake,  and  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1840,  another  minute 
was  issued,  or^nng  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  penny  rate.  On  the  10th  of 
August  -the  treasury  had  its  minute  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Statute  3  and  4  Vic.  o.  96. 
A  treasury  appointment  was  given  to  Mr. 
Hill,  to  enaole  him  to  assist  in  carrying 
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out  the  penny  postage.  He  only,  however, 
held  the  appointment  for  about  two  years, 
for  when  the  conservative  party  came  into 
power  the  originator  of  the  penny  post¬ 
age  lost  his  situation.  Mr.  Hill  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  any  sacrifice  to 
himself,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  was  obdurate. 

Mr.  Hill’s  popularity  increased  with  his 
dismissal.  A  public  subscription  was 
opened  for  him  throughout  the  country, 
as  an  expression  of  national  gratitude, 
which  amounted  to  over  £13,000.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  whigs  to  power,  in 
1846,  he  was  placed  in  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  as  secretary  to  the  postmaster- 
general.  In  1864,  on  Colonel  Maberly’s 
removal  to  the  audit-office,  he  was  named 
secretary  to  the  post-office  under  the  late 
Lord  Canning — the  highest  appointment 
in  the  department.  In  1 860,  the  secretary 
of  the  post-office  was  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mader  of  the  Bath.  During  the  autumn 
of  1863  his  health  began  to  fail  him,  and 
in  March  of  the  present  year  he  resigned 
his  situation.  The  exe<;utive  government 
showed  a  just  and  liberal  sense  of  Sir 
Rowland  Ilill’s  merits.  By  a  treasury 
minute  of  the  11th  of  March,  1864,  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  by  the  government  of  the 
special  clause  in  the  Superannuation  Act 
relating  to  extraordinary  services,  to  grant 
him  a  pension  of  three  times  the  usual 
retiring  allowance.  This  was  not  merely 
a  just  but  a  generous  act,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  resolution  was  couched 
was  not  official,  nor  solemnly  and  decor¬ 
ously  dull,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
but  encomiastic  in  the  highest  degree. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  pronounced  not 
merely  a  meritorious  public  servant,  but 
“a  benefactor  of  his  race.”  We  do  not 
say  this  eulogistic  epithet  was  not  de¬ 
served,  for  we  think  it  was  well  merited ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  has  lived  in  a  felicitous 
time,  thus  promptly  to  find  his  merits 
officially  recognized  on  retiring  from  his 
labors. 

Harvey,  Jenner,  Palmer,  of  Bath,  of 
whom  we  have  antecedently  spoken,  and 
scores  of  other  discoverers  and  philan¬ 
thropists,  were  less  fortunate  than  tne  late 
post-office  secretary.  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
was  not  only  allowed  to  retire  on  his  full 
salary  of  £2,000  per  annum,  but  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  notice  that  the  pension 
should  be  continued  to  Lady  Hill  in  the 
event  of  her  ladyship  surviving  her  hus- 
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band.*  Since  this  notice  was  given  by  the 
premier,  an  influential  deputation  of  the 
house  waited  on  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  strongly  urging  that  in  place  of 
the  deferred  pension  to  Lady  Hill,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  grant,  sufficient,  though  rea¬ 
sonable,  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
late  secretary. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  social,  moral, 
and  commercial  results  of  the  famous 
jienny  postage  have  not  been  singularly 
wondrous  and  beneficial,  and  that  Mr. 
Hill  does  not  deserve  all  that  has  been 
done  for  him  by  ministers,  by  his  private 
friends  and  admirers,  by  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  community,  and  by 
the  public  at  large.  We  think  the  late 
post-office  secretary  fully  deserves  every 
farthing  that  has  been  paid,  or  that  may 
be  hereafter  paid  to  him,  whether  as  an 
annuity  or  a  gratuity;  we  think  he  de¬ 
serves  the  order  of  K.C.B.,  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  further,  that  he  deserves  to 
have  his  merits  and  name  commemorated 
by  a  statue  intended  to  be  erected  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  his  honor.  But  how  few  are 
there  in  this  terrene  world  of  ours  who 
obtain  a  tithe  of  their  deserts  !  Neither 
Harvey,  nor  Jenner,  nor  Newton,  nor 
T.ocke  were  properly  rewarded  by  their 
country.  Newton,  indeed,  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  straitened  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  never  h.ad  any  employment  which 
produced  him  more  than  from  £1200  to 
£1500  per  annum,  w’hile  Locke’s  com- 
missionership  of  appeals  gave  him  only 
the  miserable  pittance  of  £200  a  year. 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  to  have  flourished  in  more  liberal 
times,  when  merit  is  fittingly  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  rewarded. 

Tlie  discovery  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was 
not  a  brilliant  and  wonderful  so  much  as 
a  useful  discovery,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  worked  out  all  the  details 
with  a  patience,  a  perseverance,  and  a 
judgment  sure  and  unerring.  When  the 
system  of  penny  postage  had  been  in 
operation  two  years  it  was  found  that  the 
success  of  the  scheme  had  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  almost 

*  Since  the  text  was  written — namely,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  June — the  lord 
cliancellor  in  the  one  house,  and  Viscount  Palm¬ 
erston  in  the  other,  communicated  a  message  of 
the  queen  of  her  majesty’s  gracious  intention  to 
confer  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill  a  sum  of  £20,tXM),  and 
asking  her  faithful  commons  to  make  provision 
for  the  same. 


entirely  prevented  breaches  of  the  law 
and  that  illicit  correspondence  by  which 
the  revenue  had  long  been  defrauded. 
Commercial  transactions  as  to  very  small 
amounts  were  chiefly  managed  through 
the  post :  small  money-orders  were  con¬ 
stantly  transmitted  from  town  to  town 
and  from  village  to  village,  the  business 
of  the  money-order  office  having  increased 
twenty  fold.  No  men  are  more  indebted 
to  the  system  of  the  penny  post  than 
literary  men,  publishers,  and  printers — 
manuscripts  and  proof-sheets  now  passing 
to  and  fro  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  with  care,  cheapness,  and 
celerity.  Common  carriers,  too,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  penny  postage. 
Pickford  &  Co.  now  dispatch  by  post 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  letters 
they  dispatched  in  1839.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  the  London  publisher,  stated  that 
the  penny  postage  stimulated  every 
branch  of  his  trade,  and  brought  the 
country  booksellers  into  daily  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  London  houses.  Mr. 
Bagster,  the  publisher  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  in  twenty-four  languages,  stated  to 
Mr.  Hill  that  the  revision  which  he  was 
just  giving  to  his  work  would,  on  the  old 
system,  have  cost  him  £1500  in  postage 
alone,  and  that  the  Bible  could  not  be 
printed  but  for  the  penny  post.  One  of 
the  principal  advocates  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  stated  that  the  objects  of 
the  league  were  achieved  two  years  earlier 
than  otherwise  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  cheap  postage.  Conductors  of  schools 
and  educational  establishments  stated  how 
people  were  learning  every  where  to  write 
for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  free  correspondence.  In  all 
the  large  towns,  too,  it  was  remarked  that 
night-cTasses  were  springing  up  for  teach¬ 
ing  writing  to  adults.  As  the  system 
made  progress  with  the  public,  Mr.  Hill’s 
recommendations  and  improvements  ex¬ 
tended  and  expanded.  A  cheap  registra¬ 
tion  started  into  existence,  simplification 
was  introduced  in  the  mode  of  sorting 
letters,  slits  were  suggested  in  the  doers 
of  houses,  restriction  as  to  the  weight  of 
parcels  was  removed,  and  a  book-rate  was 
established.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
railway  8t.ation8  should  have  post-offices 
connected  M’ith  them,  and  that  sorting 
should  be  done  in  the  train  and  in  the 
packets.  Th  e  union  of  the  two  corps  of 
general  and  district  letter-carriers,  the 
establishment  of  district  offices,  and  an 
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hourly  delivery  instead  of  every  two 
hours,  were  also  suggested  by  Mr.  Hill, 
and,  after  being  strenuously  combated  by 
the  authorities,  carried  by  the  indefatig¬ 
able  secretary. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  general  post 
and  what  were  called  the  Loudon  district 
carriers  did  not  take  place  till  1855,  when 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  postmaster-gen¬ 
eral.  For  this  amalgamation  Mr.  Hill 
had  been  striving  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  It  avoided  the  waste  of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  conseqjuent  on  two 
bodies  of  men — the  one  being  paid  at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  wages — going  over 
the  same  ground. 

A  more  important  step  than  this  was 
the  division  of  London  into  ten  districts. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  instead  of 
district  letters  being  carried  from  the 
receiving  houses  to  the  chief  office  in  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  to  be  there  sorted  and 
re-distributed,  they  were  sorted  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  district  office  according  to 
their  address.  An  important  part  of  the 
new  scheme  was,  that  London  should  be 
considered  in  the  principal  post-offices  as 
ten  different  towns,  each  with  its  own 
center  of  operations,  and  that  the  letters 
should  be  assorted  and  dispatched  on  this 
principle.  A  new  and  special  service  was 
brought  into  operation  between  England 
and  Ireland  on  the  1st  of  October,  1860. 
Night  and  day  mail  trains  have  from  that 
date  been  run  from  Eiiston-sqiiare  to  Holy- 
head,  and  special  steamers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  an  enormous  expense  to  cross 
the  channel.  Letter- sorting  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  not  only  in  the  trains  but  on  board 
the  packets,  nearly  all  the  post-office  work 
for  immediate  delivery  being  accomplished 
between  London  and  Dublin  and  Dublin 
and  London  respectively. 

The  chief  office  in  London  is  divided 
into  six  principal  departments.  The  mail 
and  circulation  office,  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  public,  has  to  do  with  all 
matters  connected  with  the  transmission 
and  circulation  of  the  mails,  whether  by 
railroad,  water,  or  stage-coach.  This 
office  is  situated  in  the  general  post-office 
at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  metropolis.  Approaching  the  large 
hall  of  the  general  post-office,  through  one 
of  the  columned  porticoes,  you  may  post 
a  letter  for  any  part  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  day  the  hall  is  beset  with 
people,  but  it  is  at  a  quarter  before  six 
that  the  real  bustle  begins.  The  large  slits 
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still  gape  for  letters,  d  soils  ortu  ;  but  it 
is  as  a  quarter  to  six  strikes  that  the  large 
windows,  closed  throughout  the  day,  are 
thrown  wide  open.  The  scenes  daily 
passing  from  6:45  to  6  o’clock  are  thus 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Lewins: 

“  It  is  then  that  an  impetuous  crowd  enters 
the  hall,  and  letters  and  newspapers  begin  to 
fall  in  quite  a  literary  hail-storm.  The  news¬ 
paper  window,  ever  yawning  for  more,  is  pres¬ 
ently  surrounded  and  besieged  by  an  array  of 
boys  of  all  ages  and  costumes,  together  with 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  are  all  alike 
pushing,  heaving,  and  surging  in  one  great 
mass.  The  window,  with  tremendous  gape,  is 
assaulted  with  showers  of  papers  which  fly 
thicker  and  faster  than  the  driven  snow.  Now 
it  is  that  small  boys  of  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  panting,  Sinbad-like,  under  the  weight 
of  huge  bundles  of  newspapers,  man.age  some¬ 
how  to  dart  about  and  make  rapid  sorties  into 
other  ranks  of  boys,  utterly  disregarding  the 
cries  of  the  official  policemen,  who  vainly  en¬ 
deavor  to  reduce  the  tumult  into  something 
like  post-office  order.  If  the  lads  can  not 
quietly  and  easily  disembogue,  they  will  whiz 
their  missiles  of  intelligence  over  other  people’s 
heads,  now  and  then  sweeping  off  hats  and 
caps  with  the  force  of  shot.  The  gathering 
every  moment  increases  in  number  and  inten¬ 
sifies  in  purpose ;  arms,  legs,  sacks,  baskets, 
heads,  bundles,  and  woolen  comforters — for 
who  ever  saw  a  veritable  newspaper-boy  with¬ 
out  that  appendage  ? — .seems  to  be  getting  into 
a  state  of  confusion  and  di.sagreeable  commun¬ 
ism,  and  ‘  yet  the  cry  is  still  they  come.’ 
Heaps  of  papers  of  widely-opposed  political 
views  are  thrown  in  together ;  no  longer  placed 
carefully  in  the  openings,  they  are  now  sent  in 
in  sackfuls  and  basketfuls,  while  over  the  heads 
of  the  surging  crowd  were  flying  back  the 
empty  sacks,  thrown  out  of  the  office  by  the 
porters  inside.  Semi-official  legends,  with  a 
very  strong  smack  of  probability  about  them, 
tell  of  sundry  boys  being  thrown  in,  seize<l, 
emptied,  and  thrown  out  again  void.  As  six 
o’clock  approaches  still  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
turmoil  increases  more  perceptibly,  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  British  public  is  fully  alive  to  the  aw¬ 
ful  truth  that  the  post-office  officials  never 
allow  a  minute  of  grace,  and  that  “  Newspaper 
Fair  ”  must  be  over  when  the  last  stroke  of  six 
is  heard.  One,  in  rush  files  of  laggard  boys 
who  have  purposely  loitered  in  the  hope  of  a 
little  pleasurable  excitement;  two,  and  grown 
men  hurry  in  with  their  last  sacks ;  three,  the 
struggle  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  pan¬ 
tomimic  melee ;  fovr,  a  Babel  of  tongues  vo¬ 
ciferating  desperately;  Jite,  final  and  furious 
showers  of  papers,  sacks,  and  bags ;  and  sir, 
when  all  the  windows  fall  like  so  many  swords 
of  Damocles,  and  the  slits  close  with  such  a 
sudden  and  simultaneous  snap,  that  we  natu¬ 
rally  suppose  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  post-office 
operations  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
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guillotine  a  score  of  hands  ;  and  then  all  is  over 
so  far  as  the  outsiders  are  concerned. 

“  Among  the  letter-boxes,  scenes  somewhat 
similar  have  been  enacted.  I^ctters  of  every 
shape  and  color,  and  of  all  weights,  have  un¬ 
ceasingly  poured  in ;  tidings  of  life  and  death, 
hope  and  despair,  success  and  failure,  triumph 
and  defeat,  joy  and  sorrow ;  letters  from  friends 
and  notes  from  lawyers,  appeals  from  children 
and  stern  advice  from  parents,  offers  from 
anxious-hearted  young  gentlemen  and  ‘first 
yeses’  or  refusals  from  young  maidens;  let¬ 
ters  containing  that  snug  appointment  so  long 
promised  you,  and  ‘  little  bills  ’  with  requests 
for  immediate  payment,  ‘  together  with  six-and- 
cightpcnce ;  ’  cream-colored  missives  tolling  of 
happy  consummations,  and  black-edged  enve¬ 
lopes  telling  of  death  and  the  grave ;  sober- 
looking  advice  notes,  doubtless  telling  when 
‘  our  Mr.  Puffwell  ’  would  do  himself  the  honor 
of  calling  on  you,  and  elegant-looking  billets  in 
which  business  is  never  mentioned,  all  jostled 
each  other  for  a  short  time ;  but  the  stream  of 
gladness  and  of  woe  was  stopped,  at  least  for 
one  night,  when  the  last  stroke  of  six  was 
heard.  The  post-oflice,  like  a  huge  monster — 
to  which  one  writer  has  likened  it — has  swal¬ 
lowed  an  enormous  meal,  and,  gorged  to  the 
full,  it  must  now  commence  the  process  of 
digestion.  While  lap^rd  boys,  to  whom  car¬ 
toons  by  one  ‘  William  Hogarth  ’  should  be 
shown,  are  muttering  ‘  too  late,’  and  retiring 
discomfited,  we,  having  obtained  the  requisite 
‘  open  sesame,’  will  make  our  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  building.  Threading  our  course  through 
several  passages,  we  soon  find  ourselves  among 
enormous  apartments  well  lit  up,  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  human  beings  are  moving  about,  lift¬ 
ing,  shulHing,  stamping,  and  sorting  huge  piles 
of  letters,  and  still  more  enormous  piles  of 
newspapers,  in  what  seems  at  first  sight  hope¬ 
less  confusion,  but  in  what  is  really  the  most 
admirable  order.  In  the  newspaper-room,  men 
have  been  engaged  not  only  in  emptying  the 
sacks  flung  in  by  strong-armed  men  and  weak¬ 
legged  boys,  but  also  in  raking  up  the  single 
papers  into  large  baskets,  and  conveying  them 
up  and  down  ‘  hoists,’  into  various  divisions  of 
the  building.  Some  estimate  of  the  value  of 
these  mechanical  appliances,  moved,  of  course, 
by  steam-power,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  tons  of  paper  pass  up  and 
down  these  lifts  every  week.  As  many  of  the 
newspapers  escape  from  their  covers  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  posting,  each  night  two  or  three 
officers  are  busily  engaged  during  the  whole 
time  of  dispatch,  in  endeavoring  to  restore 
wrappers  to  newspapers  found  without  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Great  as  is  the  care  exercised  in  this 
respect,  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  wrong 
newspapers  will  find  their  way  into  loose  wrap¬ 
pers  not  belonging  to  them,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  wonder  if — as  has  been  more  than  once 
pointed  out — >Ir.  Bright  should,  instead  of  his 
Morning  Star,  receive  a  copy  of  the  Saturday 


Retiew,  or  an  evangelical  curate  the  Guardian 
or  Punch  in  place  of  his  Record  paper. 

“  In  the  letter-room  the  officers  are  no  less 
busily  engaged :  a  number  of  them  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  during  the  hours  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  in  the  operation  of  placing  each  letter 
with  the  address  and  postage  label  uppermost, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  process  of  stamping.  In 
the  general  post-office  the  stamping  is  partly 
effected  by  machinery  and  partly  by  hand,  and 
consists  simply  in  imprinting  upon  each  letter 
the  date,  hour,  and  place  of  posting,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  queen’s  head  with  which 
the  letter  is  ornamented  and  franked  gets  dis¬ 
figured.*  It  will  easily  bo  imagined  that  a  let¬ 
ter  containing  a  box  of  pills  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  damaged  under  this  manipu¬ 
lation,  as  a  good  stamper  will  strike  about  fifty 
letters  in  a  minute.  Unpaid  letters  are  kept 
apart,  as  they  require  stamping  in  a  different 
colored  ink  and  with  the  double  postage.  Such 
letters  create  much  extra  labor,  and  are  a 
source  of  incessant  trouble  to  the  department, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  time  of  their  posting  in 
London  to  their  delivery  at  the  Land’s  End  or 
John  O’Groat’s,  every  officer  through  whose 
hands  they  may  pass  has  to  keep  a  cash  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  The  double  postage  on  such 
letters  is  more  than  earned  by  the  post-office. 
All  unfastened  and  torn  letters,  too,  are  picked 
•out  and  conveyed  to  another  portion  of  the 
large  room,  and  it  requires  the  unremitting 
attention  of  several  busy  individuals  to  finish 
i  the  work  left  undone  by  the  British  publia  It 
I  is  scarcely  credible  that  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  letters  daily  arc  posted  open,  and  bearing 
not  the  slightest  mark  of  ever  having  been  fast¬ 
ened  in  any  way;  but  such  is  the  fact.  A 
fruitful  source  of  extra  work  to  this  branch  of 
the  office  arises  through  the  posting  of  flimsy 
boxes,  containing  feathers,  slippers,  and  other 
recherche  articles  of  female  dres.s,  pill-boxes 
containing  jewelry,  and  even  bottles.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  are  detained,-  glass  articles  and 
sharp  instruments  of  any  sort,  whenever  de¬ 
tected,  being  returned  to  the  senders.  These 
frail  things,  thrown  in  and  buried  under  the 
heaps  of  correspondence,  get  crushed  and 
broken,  yet  all  are  made  up  again  carefully  and 
re- sealed. 

“  When  the  letters  have  been  stamped,  and 
those  insufficiently  paid  picked  out,  they  are 
carried  away  to  undergo  the  process  of  sorting. 
In  this  operation  they  are  very  rapidly  divided 
into  ‘roads,’  representing  a  line  of  large  towns: 
thus,  letters  for  Derby,  Loughborough,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Lincoln,  etc.,  might  l>e  placed  in  com¬ 
panionship  in  one  divi.sion  or  ‘  road,’  and  Bils- 
ton,  Wednesbury,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich, 
etc.,  in  another.” 

Next  in  interest  is  the  blind-letter 
office,  which  is  the  receptacle  for  all  illeg- 


*  The  letters  are  also  counted  as  they  are 
struck  with  the  stamp. 
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ible,  misspelt,  misdirected,  or  insufficient¬ 
ly  addressed  letters.  Here  experienced 
clerks  guess  at  what  Mr.  Lewins  calls  “  in¬ 
soluble  riddles.”  Large  numbers  of  let¬ 
ters  are  posted  daily  in  the  superscriptions 
which  the  sorters  can  not  decipher,*  and 
which  the  great  majority  of  people  would 
not  be  able  to  read.  N  umberless  are  the 
letters  bearing  such  addresses  as  John 
Smith,  gardener,  Flowerdale,”  or  the  still 
more  “  stone  blind”  (to  use  the  office 
term)  superscriptions : 

“Uncle  John 

Hopposite  the  Church 
London.  Hingland.” 

Here  are  other  specimens : 

“  John  Thomas 

Conejach  lunentick 
a-siliam.” 

“Ash  Bedles  in  such 

for  John  Horsel,  Grinder 
in  the  County  of  Lestysheer.” 

The  dead-letter  office  is  not  less  curi¬ 
ous  than  the  blind-letter  office.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago  two  clerks  were  employed  in 
this  office ;  it  now  occupies  nearly  fil'ty. 
Last  year  considerably  over  two  millions 
of  letters  were  returned  to  their  w'riters 
through  this  office  from  failures  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Lewins’s  account  of  the  railway 
post-offices,  in  which  letters  are  sorted 
on  the  road,  is  most  interesting,  but  far 
too  long  to  extract.  We  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself.  We  may, 
however,  remark,  that  while  the  train  is 
making  progress  at  its  usual  speed,  ex¬ 
changes  of  letters  are  effected  by  means  of 
machinery.  A  net  is  spread  to  catch 
each  pouch  from  the  extended  arm  of  the 
post-office  carriage,  and  pouches  are  hung 
from  iron  standards  in  the  ground  of  suffi¬ 
cient  height  for  the  net  in  the  train. 

Into  the  history  of  postage-stamps,  and 
those  useful  institutions,  post-office  savings 
banks,  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  postage-stamps  are  now 
used  in  every  European  country — even  in 
Turkey,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 
The  number  of  individuals  employed  in 
the  English  post-office  is  very  considerable. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1857,  it  gave 
employment  to  twenty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons, 
while  the  number  has  been  since  consid¬ 
erably  increased.  More  than  two  thou- 
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sand  of  these  clerks  are  employed  in  the 
chief  office  in  London.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  post-office  of 
France  amounts  to  twenty-six  thousand 
and  seventy-one,  but  then  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  extent  and  population 
of  F ranee  are  greater  than  the  extent  and 
population  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  no  postal  service  in  the  world 
so  well  managed  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  now  not  merely  a  selfsupporting 
but  a  productive  institution,  whereas  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  half  a  million  in  the 
post-office  of  Ameiica  before  the  rup¬ 
ture  between  North  and  South.  Though 
America  for  ninety  years  has  been,  next 
to  England,  the  most  commercial  country 
in  the  world,  yet,  compared  with  the 
population,  five  times  as  many  letters  pass, 
through  the  English  post  as  through  the 
American.  London  and  its  suburbs  alone, 
with  its  less  than  three  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  sends  forth  a  greater  number  of  let¬ 
ters  than  the  whole  of  America. 

The  next  best-managed  post-office  to 
our  own  is  that  of  France  ;  but  in  France, 
by  the  law  of  1856,  there  are  five  differ¬ 
ent  tariffs  of  postages.  Judged  by  the 
revenue  produced,  the  English  post-office, 
notwithstanding  its  low  rate  of  charges, 
stands  first. 

The  Austrian  post-office  produces  a 
revenue  of  3,714,200  florins,  or  £378,000; 
the  Belgian,  2,960,000  francs ;  the  French, 
66,452,000  francs  ;  and  the  English,  £3,- 
800,000 — being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  beyond  the  proceeds  of  1862. 

A  comparison  of  the  year  of  1839 — the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  penny 
postage — with  the  year  1861,  gives  these 
results :  An  increase  nearly  eight-fold  in 
the  chargeable  letters;  a  three-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  the  receptacles  for  letters ;  a 
forty-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  money- 
orders  ;  a  fifty-fold  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money-orders ;  and  an  increase  of  the 
gross  revenue  in  round  numbers  from  £2,- 
390,000  to  £3,402,000.  The  amount  of 
the  correspondence  of  a  country  will 
measure,  with  some  approach  toward  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Hill  says,  the 
height  which  a  people  has  reached  in  true 
civilization.  The  town  of  Manchester 
equals  in  its  number  of  letters  the  empire 
of  all  the  Russias  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  this  fact  we  owe,  as  many  of 
the  marvels  we  have  stated,  to  Sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill.  The  poor  and  the  lowly,  the 
domestic  servant  and  the  humble  artisan. 
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can  now  correspond  with  each  other  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  at 
tlie  trifling  expense  of  Id.,  and  for  this 
civilising,  Christianizing,  and  eminently 
social  good  we  are  indebted  to  a  late  nost- 
offlce  secretary,  whose  merits  have  been 
recognized,  but  who  can  not  be  over-paid 
in  money  or  money’s  worth.  As  Lord 
P-alinerston  said  on  the  tenth  of  June,  Sir 
II.  Hill  showed,  in  relation  to  the  post-office, 
great  genius,  sagacity,  preseverance,  and 
industry,  and  he  was  the  first  to  prove 


that  the  department  was  a  public  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  performance  of  services,  rather 
than  for  the  collection  of  revenue.  If,  as 
the  first  minister  of  the  crown  stated, 
and  as  we  believe,  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections  raises  men  in  their  own  estima¬ 
tion,  improves  their  morals,  and  develops 
their  social  qualities.  Sir  K.  Hill  has 
been  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  human  race,  and  he  well  deseives  the 
vote  that  M'as  agreed  to  on  the  tenth  of 
June  without  a  dissentient  voice. 


From  the  Saturday  Reriew. 
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Thk  English  public  is  already  familiar 
with  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Conference.  As  the  German  powers  were 
seeking  to  set  aside  the  treaty  of  1852, 
they  were  invited,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
state  what  they  proposed  as  their  aim  in 
the  war,  and  as  the  best  solution  of  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties.  They  replied  that  what 
they  wanted  was  the  complete  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  duchies,  and  their  close  con¬ 
nection  by  means  of  common  institutions ; 
and  that  the  diet  should  decide  who  should 
be  duke  of  the  United  Duchies,  the  King 
of  Denmjxrk  only  to  succeed  if  the  diet 
found  that  his  pretensions  were  preferable 
to  those  of  all  other  claimants.  Baron 
Beust,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  confederation,  would  not  go  even  so 
far  as  this,  and  said  that  the  diet  would 
not  agree  that,  in  any  case,  there  should 
be  a  union  between  the  duchies  and  Den¬ 
mark.  The  Danish  plenipotentiaries  neg¬ 
atived  the  proposal  at  once,  and  then  the 
German  powers  brought  forward  their 
second  project,  which  was  the  s.ame  as  the 
first  except  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
duchies  was  expressly  assigned  to  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg.  This  was  equally 
unacceptable  to  Denmark,  and  then  the 
Germans  had  nothing  more  to  propose. 
I.<ord  Russell  on  this  came  forward,  and, 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  neutral  powers, 
proposed  that  Schleswig  should  be  cut  in 
two,  and  the  southern  part  given,  with 
Holstein  and  Lauenberg,  to  Germany,  the 


northern  part  remaining  with  Denmark. 
This  proposal  was  coupled  with  certain 
conditions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  the  Germans  should  not  build 
fortresses  on  the  part  ceded  to  them  ;  but 
on  the  German  plenipotentiaries  ‘remark¬ 
ing  that  any  such  condition  was  wholly 
inadmissible,  all  mention  of  it  ceased  im¬ 
mediately.  The  German  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  accepted  the  principle  of  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell’s  j)lan,  and  the  Danish  plenipotentia¬ 
ries,  alter  communicating  with  their  court, 
accepted  the  plan  with  a  slight  alteration. 
But  by  this  plan  the  mixed  districts  of 
Schleswig  were  assigned  to  Denmark,  and 
to  this  the  German  powers  would  not  as¬ 
sent.  They  were  willing  to  let  Denmark 
j  have  the  purely  Danish  district  in  the 
north  of  the  duchy,  but  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  that,  where  Germans  were  mixed 
up  with  Danes,  the  government  should 
be  German.  Consequently  no  line  of  de- 
markation  could  be  agreed  on — the  Danes 
wanting  the  mixed  districts  for  Denmark, 
and  the  Germans  wanting  them  for  Ger¬ 
many.  Finally,  as  no  other  way  of  set¬ 
tling  the  matter  suggested  itself.  Lord 
Russell  proposed  that  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  should  be  drawn  by  an  .arbitrator 
chosen  from  among  the  powers  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference.  But  this  suited 
neither  party,  for  it  involved  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  some  Danes  should  be  put 
under  Germany,  and  some  Germans  un¬ 
der  Denmark;  and  no  other  basis  was 
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Boggefited  on  which  the  arbitrator  conld 
proceed  than  that  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  every  little  village,  whi(^  would  make 
any  frontier  impossible  that  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both  belligerents.  This  ended 
the  conference,  and  the  war  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  because  neither  belligerent  will 
allow  his  compatriots  to  be  under  the  rule 
of  the  other.  There  were  also  many  sub¬ 
sidiary  points  which  it  tpok  a  long  time 
to  discuss,  but  which  did  not  affect  the 
main  result.  There  was  the  question 
whether  the  treaty  of  London  was  at  an 
end  or  not,  and  whether  it  involved  its 
signataries  in  any  engagement  toward 
each  other,  or  only  toward  Denmark. 
The  argument  appeared  to  be  on  the  side 
of  those  w'ho  contended  that  the  treaty 
still  existed,  and  bound  all  who  signed  it ; 
but  the  facts  were  against  the  arguments, 
for  the  German  powers  gave  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that,  if  it  existed,  they  should 
disregard  it.  There  w’as  also  a  question 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  Jutland 
since  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  told  many  mov¬ 
ing  tales  of  hardships  which  good  Danes 
had  undergone ;  but  as  these,  however 
true,  were,  so  far  as  the  conference  went, 
mere  unsupported  allegations,  no  notice 
could  be  taken  of  them.  There  was  also 
a  fierce  controversy  raised  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Prussia  that,  if  the  block¬ 
ade  established  by  the  Danes  was  not 
more  effective,  she  w’ould  disregard  the 
provisions  of  international  law  sanctioned 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  This  meant  that 
she  would  send  out  privateers ;  but  the 
universal  indignation  of  the  neutral  pow¬ 
ers  at  this  announcement  had  its  effect, 
and,  though  the  Prussian  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  did  not  withdraw  their  announcement, 
they  ceased  to  insist  on  it.  I 

The  protocols  of  the  conference  throw 
ranch  valuable  light  on  the  views  and  in¬ 
tentions  both  of  the  belligerents  and  of 
the  neutral  powers  ;  but  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  profit  by  them  must  read  the 
protocols  themselves,  and  not  the  sum¬ 
mary  which  w'as  annexed  to  the  protocol 
of  the  last  conference.  This  summary  is 
drawn  up  in  a  manner  very  unfair  and  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  German  powers — a  petty 
insult  which  wo  should  have  hoped  Eng¬ 
lish  ministers  would  have  been  .above  of¬ 
fering  to  their  adversaries.  When  the 
main  declaration  of  the  represent.ative  of 
the  German  confederation  is  recorded, 
there  is  even  a  derisive  note  of  admira¬ 


tion  added,  which  we  should  have  thought 
no  one  could  have  deemed  a  proper  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  summary  drawn  up  by  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  neutral  power.  When  are  we  to 
have  men  of  tact  and  manners  at  the 
head  of  our  foreign  office?  It  is  easy, 
when  we  read  the  protocols  themselves, 
to  see  how  the  belligerents  respectively 
looked  upon  the  points  at  issue.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  holding  that  the  war  had  put  an 
end  to  the  treaty  of  London,  considered 
that  the  time  was  come  to  consult  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Germans  in  the  duchies, 
that  a  Germ.an  prince  would  necessarily 
succeed  in  Holstein,  and  that  as  Schles¬ 
wig  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  Germans, 
go  with  Ilolstein,  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
would  be  Duke  of  Schleswig  also.  The 
only  question  was,  who  was  to  be  duke 
of  Holstein,  and  this  the  diet  was  to  de¬ 
termine.  It  was  objected  that,  if  it  was 
the  diet  which  had  to  decide,  it  might  go 
on  procrastinating  and  deferring  all  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  there 
might  never  be  any  duke  at  all.  But 
Baron  Beust  candidly  replied  that  the 
diet  got  on  very  fast  when  the  two  great 
German  powers  were  agreed,  and  th.al, 
as  they  were  now  agreeed  in  favor  of  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg,  the  diet  would 
decide  with  unexampled  rapidity.  This 
w.as  the  German  position,  and  if  it  was 
allowed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  treaty  of  London,  and  that 
they  might  use  their  actual  armed  posses¬ 
sion  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  in  Schleswig,  their  whole  c-ase 
was  very  coherent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Danes  said  that  the  duchies  belonged 
to  them,  both  by  virtue  of  the  old  con¬ 
nection  of  Schleswig  with  Denm.ark,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  London  regu¬ 
lating  the  succession.  The  king  more  es- 
peci.ally  urged  that  it  was  because  this 
treaty  was  made,  and  because  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  supported,  that  he  had 
consented  to  accept  the  thorny  crown  of 
Denmark.  If  the  duchies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Schleswig,  belonged  to  Denmark,  it 
was  only  a  sheer  violation  of  right,  and 
a  mere  tyrannous  use  of  brutal  force,  that 
he  should  be  made  to  cede  an  inch  of 
Schleswig.  But  the  south  of  Schleswig, 
like  Holstein,  was  so  German  as  to  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  and  therefore  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  lose  what  it  cost  him  nothing  to 
part  with.  But  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  when  he  was  asked  to  cede  the 
mixed  districts,  and  to  place  faithful 
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Diines  under  a  foreign  yoke.  lie  was 
the  sovereign  of  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Danes  in  these  districts,  and  he  could 
not  abandon  this  sovereignty  unless  un¬ 
der  the  last  stress  of  war,  and  after  he 
had  ascertained  that  no  neutral  power 
would  come  forward  to  support  the  treaty 
which  all  the  great  powers  had  concurred 
to  make  in  the  general  interests  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  treaty  of  London  intrusted 
the  present  King  of  Denmark  with  the 
charge  of  governing  the  Danes  of  the 
mi.xed  districts,  and  he  could  not  abandon 
the  trust  without  its  being  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  none  of  those  who  invited  him 
to  accept  it  "would  protect  him  from  be¬ 
ing  driven  bjr  force  out  of  the  territory 
they  had  conhded  to  him.  These  are  the 
respective  views  of  the  belligerents  ;  and 
when  we  understand  them  we  can  not 
wonder  that  neither  will  abandon  the 
mixed  districts,  and  that  neither  conceives 
himself  to  be  merely  fighting,  as  it  has 
been  said  here,  for  a  paltry  strip  of  land 
which  will  equally  grow  cattle  for  the 
English  market  whoever  may  be  its 
owner. 

The  neutral  powers  were  all  very  well 
agreed,  and  were  all  on  the  side  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  plenipotentiary  of  France 
did  not  speak  in  favor  of  the  treaty  of 
London,  but  ho  declared  that  the  French 
government  considered  it  essential  that 
the  frontier  should  be  traced  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  the  necessities  of  the  defense  of 
Denmark.  It  was,  however,  Russia  that 
principally  came  forward  as  the  supporter 
of  Denmark,  and  in  every  discussion  the 
cause  of  Denmark  was  taken  up  by  Baron 
Brunnow  with  much  greater  frankness 
and  zeal  than  it  was  by  the  English  pleni¬ 
potentiaries.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
protocols  only  would  think  that  it  was 
Russia,  and  not  England,  to  whom  Den- ' 
mark  was  looking  for  support.  Baron 
Brunnow  upheld  the  treaty  of  London 
in  the  most  unqualified  way,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  it  could  only  be  set  aside  for 
the  most  grave  reasons,  and  he  intimated 


that  Russia  would  accept  no  combination 
which  did  not  ofler  guarantees  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  equivalent  to  those  on 
which  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power 
now  rests.  When  the  cession  of  a  part 
of  Schleswig  was  proposed,  Baron  Brun¬ 
now  announced  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Russia,  it  was  entirely  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  say  what  would  be  the  best 
for  his  country.  All  Schleswig  belonged 
to  him,  but  he  had  a  right  as  a  soverign 
to  give  up  any  portion  of  his  territory. 
Diroctly  he  announced  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  cede  any  particular  part  of  his 
kingdom,  there  was  an  end  of  all  discus¬ 
sion,  and  Russia  could  not  be  a  party  to 
any  transaction  by  which  an  involuntary 
cession  was  forced  on  a  sovereign  whom 
she  had  recognized.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  wish  to  profit  personally  by 
the  cession  of  Holstein  or  of  a  part  of 
Schleswig,  and  he  would  therefore  resign 
such  claims  of  succession  as  he  might  have 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  When 
the  Prussians  proposed  to  take  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  population  of  Schleswig,  Baron 
Brunnow  ridiculed  the  proposal  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  scheme  for  appealing  to  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  Schleswig  to  trace  the  frontier  of 
a  country  w'hich  formed  the  subject  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  solemn  conference. 
This  was  not  the  object  for  which  Russia 
had  taken  part  in  the  conference.  What 
Russia  conceived  to  be  her  task  was  to 
see  what  arrangements  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  by  common  consent  for  the  treaty 
of  1852.  Thus  France  has  declared  that 
she  considers  it  essential  that  Denmark 
should  have  a  good  military  frontier,  and 
Russia  hiis  declared  that  she  regards  the 
King  of  Denmark  as  reigning  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  London  over  every  part 
of  the  two  duchies  except  what  he  may 
choose  to  cede.  Apart  from  declarations 
made  or  steps  taken  by  England  out  of 
the  confetence,  France  and  Russia  appear, 
from  the  history  of  the  conference  itself, 
quite  as  much  bound  to  support  Denmark 
as  England  is. 
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suggested  on  which  the  arbitrator  could 
proceed  than  that  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  every  little  village,  whi(^  would  make 
any  frontier  impossible  that  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both  belligerents.  This  ended 
the  conference,  and  the  war  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  because  neither  belligerent  will 
allow  his  compatriots  to  bo  under  the  rule 
of  the  other.  There  were  also  many  sub¬ 
sidiary  points  which  it  tpok  a  long  time 
to  discuss,  but  which  did  not  affect  the 
main  result.  There  was  the  question 
whether  the  treaty  of  London  was  at  an 
end  or  not,  and  whether  it  involved  its 
signataries  in  any  engagement  toward 
each  other,  or  only  toward  Denmark. 
The  argument  appeared  to  be  on  the  side 
of  those  w’ho  contended  that  the  treaty 
still  existed,  and  bound  all  who  signed  it ; 
but  the  facts  were  against  the  arguments, 
for  the  German  powers  gave  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that,  if  it  existed,  they  should 
disregard  it.  There  was  also  a  question 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  Jutland 
since  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  told  many  mov¬ 
ing  tales  of  hardships  which  good  Danes 
had  undergone ;  but  as  these,  however 
true,  were,  so  far  as  the  conference  went, 
mere  unsupported  allegations,  no  notice 
could  be  taken  of  them.  There  was  also 
a  fierce  controversy  raised  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Prussia  that,  if  the  block¬ 
ade  established  by  the  Danes  was  not 
more  effective,  she  w'ould  disregard  the 
provisions  of  international  law  sanctioned 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  This  meant  that 
she  would  send  out  privateers ;  but  the 
universal  indignation  of  the  neutral  pow¬ 
ers  at  this  announcement  had  its  effect, 
and,  though  the  Prussian  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  did  not  withdraw  their  announcement, 
they  ceased  to  insist  on  it.  i 

The  protocols  of  the  conference  throw 
much  valuable  light  on  the  views  and  in¬ 
tentions  both  of  the  belligerents  and  of 
the  neutral  powers  ;  but  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  profit  by  them  must  read  the 
protocols  themselves,  and  not  the  sum¬ 
mary  which  w'as  annexed  to  the  protocol 
of  the  last  conference.  This  summary  is 
drawn  up  in  a  manner  very  unfair  and  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  German  powers — a  petty 
insult  which  wo  should  have  hoped  Eng¬ 
lish  ministers  would  have  been  above  of¬ 
fering  to  their  adversaries.  When  the 
main  declaration  of  the  representative  of 
the  German  confederation  is  recorded, 
there  is  even  a  derisive  note  of  admira¬ 


tion  added,  which  we  should  have  thought 
no  one  could  have  deemed  a  proper  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  summary  drawn  up  by  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  neutral  power.  When  are  we  to 
have  men  of  tact  and  m.anner8  at  the 
head  of  our  foreign  office?  It  is  easy, 
when  we  read  the  protocols  themselves, 
to  see  how  the  belligerents  respectively 
looked  upon  the  points  at  issue.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  holding  that  the  war  had  put  an 
end  to  the  treaty  of  London,  considered 
that  the  time  was  come  to  consult  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Germans  in  the  duchies, 
that  a  German  prince  would  necessarily 
succeed  in  Holstein,  and  that  as  Schles¬ 
wig  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  Germans, 
go  with  Holstein,  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
would  be  Duke  of  Schleswig  also.  The 
only  question  was,  who  was  to  be  duke 
of  Holstein,  and  this  the  diet  was  to  de¬ 
termine.  It  was  objected  that,  if  it  was 
the  diet  which  had  to  decide,  it  might  go 
on  procrastinating  and  deferring  all  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  there 
might  never  be  any  duke  at  all.  But 
Baron  Beust  candidly  replied  that  the 
diet  got  on  very  fast  when  the  two  great 
German  powers  were  agreed,  and  th.at, 
as  they  were  now  agreeed  in  favor  of  the 
Duke  of  Augusteninirg,  the  diet  would 
decide  with  unexampled  rapidity.  This 
w.as  the  German  position,  and  if  it  was 
allowed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  treaty  of  London,  and  that 
they  might  use  their  actual  armed  posses¬ 
sion  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  in  Schleswig,  their  whole  case 
was  very  coherent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Danes  said  that  the  duchies  belonged 
to  them,  both  by  virtue  of  the  old  con¬ 
nection  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  London  regu¬ 
lating  the  succession.  The  king  more  es¬ 
pecially  urged  that  it  was  because  this 
treaty  was  made,  and  because  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  supported,  that  he  had 
consented  to  accept  the  thorny  crown  of 
Denmark.  If  the  duchies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Schleswig,  belonged  to  Denmark,  it 
was  only  a  sheer  violation  of  right,  and 
a  mere  tyrannous  use  of  brutal  force,  that 
he  should  be  made  to  cede  an  inch  of 
Schleswig.  But  the  south  of  Schleswig, 
like  Holstein,  was  so  German  as  to  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  and  therefore  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  lose  what  it  cost  him  nothing  to 
part  with.  But  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  when  he  was  asked  to  cede  the 
mixed  districts,  and  to  place  faithful 
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Danes  under  a  foreign  yoke.  lie  was 
the  sovereign  of  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Danes  in  these  districts,  and  he  could 
not  abandon  this  sovereignty  unless  un¬ 
der  the  last  stress  of  war,  and  after  he 
had  ascertained  that  no  neutral  power 
would  come  forward  to  support  the  treaty 
which  all  the  great  powers  had  concurred 
to  make  in  the  general  interests  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  treaty  of  London  intrusted 
the  present  King  of  Denmark  with  the 
charge  of  governing  the  Danes  of  the 
mixed  districts,  and  he  could  not  abandon 
the  trust  without  its  being  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  none  of  those  who  invited  him 
to  accept  it  •would  protect  him  from  be¬ 
ing  driven  hj  force  out  of  the  territory 
they  had  confaded  to  him.  These  are  the 
respective  views  of  the  belligerents  ;  and 
when  we  understand  them  we  can  not 
wonder  that  neither  will  abandon  the 
mixed  districts,  and  that  neither  conceives 
himself  to  be  merely  fighting,  as  it  has 
been  said  here,  for  a  paltry  strip  of  land 
which  ,will  equally  grow  cattle  for  the 
English  market  whoever  may  be  its 
owner. 

The  neutral  powers  were  all  very  well 
agreed,  and  were  all  on  the  side  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  plenipotentiary  of  France 
did  not  speak  in  favor  of  the  treaty  of 
London,  but  he  declared  that  the  French 
government  considered  it  essential  that 
the  frontier  should  be  traced  in  conformi-  j 
ty  with  the  necessities  of  the  defense  of 
Denmark.  It  was,  however,  Russia  that 
principally  came  forward  as  the  supporter 
of  Denmark,  and  in  every  discussion  the 
cause  of  Denmark  was  taken  up  by  Baron 
Brunnow  with  much  greater  frankness 
and  zeal  than  it  was  by  the  English  pleni¬ 
potentiaries.  Any  one  who  reads  the 

fTotocols  only  would  think  that  it  was 
lussin,  and  not  England,  to  whom  Den¬ 
mark  was  looking  for  support.  Baron 
Brunnow  upheld  the  treaty  of  London 
in  the  most  unqualified  way,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  it  could  only  be  set  aside  for 
the  most  grave  reasons,  and  he  intimated 


that  Russia  would  accept  no  combination 
which  did  not  offer  guarantees  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  eouivalent  to  those  on 
which  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power 
now  rests.  When  the  cession  of  a  part 
of  Schleswig  was  proposed,  Baron  Brun¬ 
now  announced  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Russia,  it  was  entirely  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  say  what  would  be  the  best 
for  his  country.  All  Schleswig  belonged 
to  him,  but  he  had  a  right  as  a  soverign 
to  give  up  any  portion  of  his  territory. 
Directly  he  announced  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  cede  any  particular  part  of  his 
kingdom,  there  was  an  end  of  all  discus¬ 
sion,  and  Russia  could  not  be  a  party  to 
any  transaction  by  which  an  involuntary 
cession  was  forced  on  a  sovereign  whom 
she  had  recognized.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  wish  to  profit  personally  by 
the  cession  of  Holstein  or  of  a  part  of 
Schleswig,  and  he  would  therefore  resign 
such  claims  of  succession  as  he  might  have 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  When 
the  Prussians  proposed  to  take  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  population  of  Schleswig,  Baron 
Brunnow  ridiculed  the  proposal  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  scheme  for  appealing  to  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  Schleswig  to  trace  the  frontier  of 
a  country  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  solemn  conference. 
This  was  not  the  object  for  which  Russia 
had  taken  part  in  the  conference.  What 
Russia  conceived  to  be  her  task  was  to 
see  what  arrangements  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  by  common  consent  for  the  treaty 
of  1852.  Thus  France  has  declared  that 
she  considers  it  essential  that  Denmark 
should  have  a  good  military  frontier,  and 
Russia  h.as  declared  that  she  regards  the 
King  of  Denmark  as  reigning  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  London  over  every  part 
of  the  two  duchies  except  what  he  may 
choose  to  cede.  Apart  from  declarations 
made  or  steps  taken  by  England  out  of 
the  confetence,  France  and  Russia  appear, 
from  the  history  of  the  conference  itself, 
quite  as  much  bound  to  support  Denmark 
as  England  is. 
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N EARLY  a  hundred  yearg  have  passed 
away  since  the  death  of  Laurence  Sterne, 
but  it  is  only  yesterday  that  he  has  found 
a  biographer.  None  of  those  festive  as¬ 
sociates  whose  applause  and  laughter  had 
provoked  and  acoonipanied  the  humorous 
sallies  with  which  the  famous  “  Yorick  ” 
was  wont  to  keep  every  fashionable  din¬ 
ner-table  in  London  in  a  roar,  thought  it 
worth  their  w’hile  to  write  his  history 
after  he  was  dead.  Two  of  them,  indeed, 
Wilkes  and  Hall  Stevenson,  promised  to 
undertake  the  task,  but  in  the  turmoil  of 
politics  and  pleasure — although  the  bread 
of  their  friend’s  widow  and  daughter  de¬ 
pended  on  them — they  left  their  promise 
unperformed.  Even  the  Grub-street  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  day,  who,  according  to  Addi¬ 
son,  await  the  death  of  a  great  man,  like 
a  band  of  undertakers,  in  order  to  make  a 
penny  out  of  him,  made  no  capital  out  of 
Sterne.  A  short  autobiography,  written 
to  amuse  his  daughter  Lydia,  and  a  heap 
of  his  letters  given  by  that  daughter,  in 
a  hasty  moment,  to  the  world,  without 
comment  or  discrimination,  have  remained 
for  a  century  the  sole  memorials  of  the 
author  who  was  described  by  Warburton 
as  the  “  English  Rabelais.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  “  Life,”  therefore,  sup¬ 
plies  a  real  want  in  our  literature.  Until 
Its  publication  scarcely  any  thing  was 
generally  known  of  Sterne,  except  what 
might  be  gathered  from  the  few  pages  of 
scathing  criticism  in  Thackeray’s  English 
Humorists.  Most  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  honest  and  vehement  indig¬ 
nation  with  which  the  “  worn-out  old 
scamp,”  “  coward,”  and  “  feeble  wretch  ” 
is  there  denounced.  Nor  are  these  harsh 
epithets  and  others  like  them,  wholly  un¬ 
deserved.  There  is  much  in  Sterne’s  life, 
and  more  in  his  writings,  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse.’  Still  he  was  far  from  being 
the  consummate  rascal  painted  by  Thack¬ 
eray.  On  a  closer  inquiry  he  turns  out  to 


•  Laurenet  Sterne:  a  Biography.  By  Percy 
Fitzokrald.  London;  Chapman dc  Hall.  1864. 


have  been,  in  spite  of  his  manj  faults,  a 
man  of  a  kindly  and  generous  disposition ; 
a  most  affectionate  father,  though  an  in¬ 
different  husband  ;  an  offender  more  in 
word  than  in  deed ;  guilty,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  of  grave  moral  failings ;  feeble  in 
character,  but  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
bad  at  heart. 

In  attempting  to  rescue  Sterne’s  name 
from  the  depth  of  infamy  to  which  Thack¬ 
eray  consigned  it,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  not  rushed  into  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  interesting  book,  he  preserves  an 
impartial  spirit.  lie  nowhere  descends 
into  the  advocate.  He  simply  states  the 
facts  and  then  sums  them  up  with  judi¬ 
cial  fairness.  There  is  no  effort  at  whole¬ 
sale  extenuation,  no  absurd  endeavor  to 
elevate  a  most  M’eak  and  wayward  mortal 
into  a  hero.  But,  for  the  first  time,  the 
reader  has  laid  before  him  the  means  of 
thoroughly  investigating  Sterne’s  charac¬ 
ter.  The  m^erials  have  been  collected 
with  surprising  industry  and  zeal.  INIaga- 
zines,  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedias  have 
been  ransacked.  Sterne’s  writings,  •which 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  as  to  be  almost  autobiograph¬ 
ical,  have  been  studied  with  anxious 
care.  His  letters  have  been  arranged, 
and  the  dates,  often  omitted  by  their  care¬ 
less  writer,  supplied,  if  possible.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  man  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave.  We  can  watch 
him  in  boyhood  wandering  about  the 
world  with  his  father’s  regiment ;  at 
school  at  Halifax  “  for  seven  long  years 
and  more  Tupto-ing  it  at  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Cambridge  University,  where 
first  the  fatal  cough,  that  clung  to  him 
through  life,  fastened  on  his  feeble  frame  ; 
in  his  Yorkshire  parish,  hectic  and  hollow¬ 
chested,  the  sport  of  alternate  fits  of 
mirth  and  melancholy;  in  London  or 
abroad,  the  spoiled  child  of  the  aristocratic 
world,  the  renowned  novelist,  the  popular 
divine ;  we  can  watch  him  in  all  these 
stages  and  moods  and  then  judge  for  our- 
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ReIvcB  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  If 
w’e  try  him  by  the  high  Btandartl  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  decency  to  which  we  happily 
have  become  accustomed  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  we  shall  be  unable  to  acquit  him. 
But  when  we  remember  that  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  amidst  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  the  riot,  vice,  and  irreligion 
which  marked  the  era  of  the  second 
George,  we  shall  feel  justified  in  dismiss¬ 
ing  him  with  a  lenient  sentence. 

“  In  all  our  numerous  family,  for  these 
four  generations,  we  count  no  more  than 
one  archbishop,  a  Welsh  judge,  some 
three  or  four  aldermen,  and  a  single 
mountebank.”  The  “  archbishop  ”  was 
Kichard  Sterne,  who  filled  the  see  of 
York  from  1664  to  1683.  He  had  been 
an  ardent  royalist  during  the  civil  war, 
and  when  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  sent  the  college  plate  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  King  Charles.  IIis  loyalty  cost  him 
his  liberty.  Cromwell  seized  him  and 
carried  him  captive  to  London,  along  with 
some  other  “  pestilent,  bad  birds  of  the 
same  viperous  brood.”  He  was,  however, 
speedily  released,  and  reappeared,  after  a 
brief  eclipse,  on  the  restoration,  to  be  rec- 
ompensea  first  with  the  bishopric  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  afterward  with  the  primacy  of 
York.  Adversity,  it  seems,  had  not  taught 
him  toleration,  for  we  presently  hear  that 
he  was  a  “  High  Churchman,  who  dealt 
strictly  with  the  Nonconfonnists,”  and 
again,  from  Baxter,  that  he  had  “  a  prom¬ 
ising  face,  but  not  half  the  charity  which 
became  so  grave  a  bishop,  nor  so  morti¬ 
fied  an  aspect.”  Burnet  is  not  more  com¬ 
plimentary.  “  Sterne  died,”  he  tells  us, 
“  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age  :  he 
was  a  sour,  ill-tempered  divine,  and  mind¬ 
ed  chiefly  the  enriching  of  his  family :  he 
w'as  suspected  of  Popery.” 

The  “  Welsh  judge  ”  is  unknown  ;  the 
“  aldermen  ”  are  knowm  but  insignificant ; 
the  “  mountebank  ”  is  the  author  of  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy  himself,  and  great  grandson 
of  the  loyal  primate.  Roger  Sterne,  his 
father,  was  an  ensign  in  Chudleigh’s  regi¬ 
ment,  which  formed  part  of  that  British 
army  famous,  according  to  “  my  Uncle 
Toby,”  for  having  “  sworn  terribly  in 
Flanders.”  He  joined  in  1 708,  and  served 
through  several  of  Marlborough’s  cam¬ 
paigns.  At  Bauchain,  in  1711,  he  fell  in 
with  a  widow,  named  Agnes  Hebert,  the 
step-daughter  of  a  “  noted  sutler.”  “  N. 
B.,”  writes  the  son  concerning  his  father, 
“  he  was  in  debt  to  him,”  and  by  way. 


we  presume,  of  payment,  he  married  the 
sutler’s  daughter.  Her  life  from  marriage 
to  death  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of 
one  unbroken  series  of  fatigues  and  hard¬ 
ships.  For  vears,  like  the  homeless  tramp 
in  Jileak  ilouse^  she  was  incessantly 
obliged  to  “move  on.”  Fiistfrom  Flan¬ 
ders  to  Clonmel,  where  Laurence  was 
born  in  the  November  of  1713,  the  year 
of  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  next  to  Dublin, 
where  her  husband  “  took  a  large  house, 
furnished  it,  and  in  a  year  and  a  halPs 
time  spent  a  great  deal  of  money :  ”  then 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  bid  him  farew’ell 
before  he  sailed  to  Vigo  Bay,  on  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  the  “  missfire  ”  expedition  : 
back  again  to  Ireland  to  wander  to  and 
fro,  a  genteel  pensioner  on  the  ensign’s 
friends :  always  poor  and  often  penniless, 
mostly  alone  and  left  to  her  own  resources, 
who  can  help  pitying  the  lot  of  this  sol¬ 
dier’s  wife  ?  After  her  husband’s  death 
she  set  up  a  school,  but  the  extravagance 
of  her  daughter  Catherine  reduced  her  to 
bankruptcy,  so  that  even  in  her  old  age 
she  was  not  free  from  the  wearing  anxiety 
which  want  of  money  always  causes.  Her 
celebrated  son  has  been  most  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  of  neglecting  her. 

“‘I  know,’  writes  Horace  Walpole,  ‘from 
indubitable  authority,  that  his  mother,  who 
kept  a  school,  having  run  into  debt  on  account 
of  an  extravagant  daughter,  would  have  rotted 
in  a  jail  if  the  parents  of  her  scholars  had  not 
raised  a  subscription  for  her.  Her  own  son 
had  too  much  sentiment  to  have  any  feeling. 
A  dead  ass  was  more  important  to  him  than  a 
living  mother.’  ” 

There  is  no  foundation  for  this  epigram- 
atic  calumny.  Mrs.  Sterne  seems  to  have 
leaned  on  her  son  for  support  to  the  last. 
As  late  as  1758  we  hear  of  her  journeying 
all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  York,  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  advice  and  assistance ;  and  soon 
afterward  w'e  find  him  expressing  a  hope 
that  his  “  poor  mother’s  affair  is  by  this 
time  ended,  to  our  comfort,  and,  I  trust, 
hers.”  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  hol¬ 
low  sentimentalist. 

Roger  Sterne  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  lovable  of  men. 

“  ‘  My  father,’  says  Laurence,  in  a  burst  of 
affectionate  admiration,  ‘was  a  little,  smart 
man,  active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises, 
most  patient  of  fatigue  and  disappointments, 
of  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  full  meas¬ 
ure.  He  was,  in  his  temper,  somewhat  rapid 
and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet  disposition; 
void  of  all  designs,  and  so  innocent  in  his  own 
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intentions,  that  he  suspected  no  one:  so  that 
you  might  have  cheated  him  ten  times  in  a  day, 
if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  pur¬ 
pose.’  ” 

Doubtless  this  kind  and  gentle  creature 
furnished  Sterne  with  the  idea  of  that 
most  delightfull  of  all  characters  in  fiction, 
“  my  Unde  Toby.”  If  we  compare  this 
genial  picture  of  the  father  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  from  Tristram  Shandy^  we 
shall  find  two  Dromios  who  confound  us : 

“  ‘  My  Uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  in¬ 
juries — not  from  want  of  courage,  but  he  was 
of  a  peaceful,  placid  nature — no  jarring  element 
in  it — all  was  mixed  up  so  kindly  within  him ; 
my  Uncle  Toby  had  scarce  a  heart  to  retaliate 
on  a  fly.  “  Go,”  says  he,  one  day  at  dinner,  to 
an  overgrown  one  which  had  buzzed  about  his 
nose,  and  tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner¬ 
time,  and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had 
caught  at  last,  as  it  flew  by  him.  “  I’ll  not 
hurt  thee,”  says  my  Uncle  Toby,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  going  across  the  room  with  the  fly 
in  his  hand.  “  I’ll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head. 
Go,”  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening 
his  hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it  escape ;  “  go, 
poor  devil,  get  thee  gone ;  why  should  I  hurt 
thee?  This  world  is  surely  wide  enough  to 
hold  both  thee  and  me.”  ’  ” 

A  man  who  hesitates  to  crush  a  fly,  is 
likely  to  get  crushed  himself  in  the  “  ugly 
rush  ”  of  his  comrades  for  promotion  and 
rewards.  We  can  not  wonder  that  the 
simple  Roger  Sterne  lived  and  died  a  sub¬ 
altern.  His  career  was  one  long  campaign 
unsweetened  by  success.  In  Flanders,  in 
Portugal,  at  Gibraltar — where  he  w’as  run 
tlirough  the  body  by  a  brother  officer  in  a 
duel  about  a  goose! — the  single-minded 
soldier  toiled  at  the  tedious  round  of  duty 
in  barracks  and  in  the  field,  unnoticed  and 
nncared  for.  At  last  death  overtook  him 
in  Jamaica,  far  away  from  friends  and 
kindred.  “The  country  fever,”  his  son 
writes,  in  a  sentence  where  emotion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  overpowered  grammar, 
“  took  away  his  senses  first,  and  made  a 
child  of  him ;  and  then,  in  a  month  or 
two,  walking  about  continually  without 
complaining,  till  the  moment  he  sat  down 
in  an  arm-imair  and  breathed  his  last.” 

Sterne  passed  his  childhood  with  his 
parents.  Up  to  his  eleventh  year  he  was 
their  companion  in  all  their  wanderings. 
It  was  in  these  early  days  that  he  gained 
that  insight  into  the  small  details  of  a  sol¬ 
dier's  life,  which  he  turned  to  such  good 
account  in  TVistram  Shandy.  The  little 
fellow,  mounted  on  his  father’s  knee,  must 
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have  often  drank  in,  with  breathless  inter¬ 
est,  the  glorious  story  of  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  “  army  in  Flanders ;”  or,  seated  in 
the  guard-room,  have  listened  with  eager 
ears  to  the  yarns  of  IMarlborough’s  bat¬ 
tered  veterans.  Of  course  he  lost  in  this 
strange  rough  school  much  knowledge 
which  other  school-boys  naturally  gain. 
Spelling,  for  instance,  was  an  art  which 
he  was  not  taught,  and  which  he  never 
afterward  acquired.  Ilis  mistakes,  even 
in  common  words,  are  ludicrous.  Thus 
we  have  “vinierd”  for  vineyard;  “akes” 
for  aches  ;  “  magazeen  ”  for  magazine ; 
“  mettles  ”  for  metals ;  and  dozens  of 
blunders  quite  as  execrable.  But  this 
ignorance  of  what  “  every  school-boy 
knows  ”  was  a  price  he  could  well  aflbrd 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  barrack- 
yard  and  parade-ground — for  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  captains  like  “  my  Uncle  Toby,” 
and  corporals  like  Trim. 

In  1724  the  boy’s  gipsy  life  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  was  fixed  at  Halifax  free 
school  by  his  father,  whom  he  never  saw 
again,  lie  was  not,  however,  left  quite 
alone;  for  near  at  hand  lived  his  York¬ 
shire  relatives,  the  Sternes  of  Elvington, 
with  whom  he  often  spent  his  holidays. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  idle,  careless, 
irregular  scholar  ;  but  an  incident  related 
by  himself  proves  that  his  natural  bril¬ 
liancy  had  already  become  discernible : 

“  *  The  ceiling  of  the  school-room  having  been 
whitewashed,  and  the  ladder  left  behind  by  the 
workmen,  I,  one  unlucky  day,  mounted  it,  and 
wrote  with  a  brush,  in  large  capital  letters, 
Lau.  Sterne,  for  which  the  usher  severely 
whipped  me.  My  master  was  very  much  hurt 
at  this,  and  said  before  me  that  never  should 
that  name  be  effaced,  for  I  was  a  boy  of  genius, 
and  he  was  sure  I  should  come  to  preferment 
This  made  me  forget  the  stripes  I  had  re¬ 
ceived.’  ”  , 

Perhaps  the  worthy  pedagogue’s  appre¬ 
hension  was  made  preternaturally  acute 
from  his  knowledge  that  Richard  Sterne, 
Esq.,  kinsman  of  Laurence,  was  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  school.  Certainly  it  was 
injudicious  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  a 
lad  whose  habit  wa8,w’e  are  told,  to  “learn 
when  he  pleased,  but  not  oftener  than 
once  a  fortnight.”  The  misplaced  praise 
would  be  likely  to  make  him  ten  times 
more  idle,  conceited,  and  troublesome  than 
ho  had  been  before. 

Sterne  remained  at  Halifax  until  ho  was 
nineteen  years  old,  when  his  cousin,  the 
Elvington  squire,  sent  him  to  Jesus  Col- 
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lege,  Cambridge.  Within  its  quiet  pre¬ 
cincts  the  memory  of  his  sturdy  royalist 
.uncestor,  who  sent  the  plate  to  Charles  I., 
must  still  have  been  cherished.  His  own 
college  career  was  undistinguished.  “  At 
the  university,”  we  read  in  a  short  sketch 
of  him,  published  in  a  London  paper  after 
he  had  become  famous,  and  suspected  to 
be  from  his  own  pen,  “  he  spent  the  usual 
number  of  years ;  read  a  great  deal, 
laughed  more,  and  sometimes  took  the 
diversion  of  troubling  his  tutors.  He  left 
Cambridge  with  the  character  of  an  odd 
man,  who  had  no  harm  in  him,  and  who 
bad  parts  if  he  would  use  them” — just 
such  a  person  as  we  should  imagine  the 
lad  would  grow  into,  who  would  learn 
when  he  pleased,  but  not  oftener  than 
once  a  fortnight.  Ilis  great  friend  was 
John  Hall  Stevenson,  the  writer  of  the 
shameful  Crazy  Tales^  and  whom  we 
may  justly  call  the  corrupter  of  the  mind 
of  Sterne.  lie  is  the  “  Eugenius  ”  of 
THatram  Shandy,  and  throughout  life  he 
was  the  constant  associate  of  “Yorick.” 
At  college  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
a  rollicking  “fast”  set.  Troubling  the 
tutors  was  among  the  more  innocent  of 
their  pleasures.  The  riotous  companion¬ 
ship  of  a  noisy  profligate  was  a  sony  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  sacred  duties  which  were 
awaiting  Sterne. 

On  leaving  the  university,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and,  two  years  later,  prieftt  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.  AV^ell  would  it  have  been  for 
his  reputation  had  he  never  taken  on  him¬ 
self  that  solemn  ofiice !  Construe  his 
conduct  as  charitably  as  wo  may,  it  is  ira- 
])08sible  to  help  seeing  how  radically  unfit 
lie  was  for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  a 
minister  of  religion.  Ilis  sole  motive  in 
assuming  them  was  the  certainty  of  pre¬ 
ferment.  His  uncle,  Jaques  Sterne,  an 
ardent  politician,  and,  we  may  add,  an 
unblushing  pluralist,  was  archdeacon  of 
tlie  East  Riding,  and  ready  to  push  a  rel¬ 
ative  without  scruple.  Sterne,  who  had 
lieen  guilty  of  the  meanness  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  “  taking  orders  ”  to  secure  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expect¬ 
ations,  for  five  days  after  his  ordination 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Sutton- 
ou-the-Forest. 

Meanwhile,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
York,  he  had  met  his  future  wife.  Her 
name  was  Elizabeth  Lumley,  and  she  came 
of  a  good  family  in  Stafibrdshire.  The 
course  of  true  love  did  not  at  first  run 


very  smooth.  “  She  owned  she  liked  me, 
but  thought  herself  not  rich  enouglvor 
me  too  poor,  to  be  joined  together.  She 
went  to  her  sisters  in  Staffordshire.  I 
wrote  to  her  often.”  Some  of  these  let¬ 
ters  were  published  after  Sterne’s  death ; 
they  are  in  the  ardent,  exaggerated  style 
in  which  he  always  addressed  the  other 
sex.  He  professes  himself  in  despair  be¬ 
cause  his  “  L - ”  is  absent.  He  weeps 

freely : 

‘‘.Fanny  had  prepared  me  a  supper;  she  is 
all '  attention  to  me ;  but  I  sat  over  it  with 

tears ;  a  bitter  sauce,  my  L - ,  but  I  could 

eat  it  with  no  other.  One  solitary  plate,  one 
knife,  one  fork,  one  glass  I  I  gave  a  thousand 
ensive,  penetrating  looks  at  the  chair  thou 
ast  BO  often  graced,  in  those  quiet  and  senti¬ 
mental  repasts ;  then  laid  down  my  knife  and 
fork,  and  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  clapped 
it  across  my  lace,  and  wept  like  a  child.” 

The  lover’s  tears  are  for  ever  flowing. 
“  Tears  are  trickling  down  upon  the  paper 

at  I  trace  the  word  L - .’’  Sometimes 

he  addresses  her  in  a  gayer  strain : 

“  Methinks  I  see  my  contemplative  girl  now 
in  the  garden,  watching  the  gradual  approaches 
of  spring.  Dost  thou  not  mark  with  delight 
the  first  vernal  biids  ?  the  snowdrop  and  pnm- 
rose,  those  early  and  welcome  visitors,  spring 
beneath  thy  feet  .  .  .  The  feathered  race 

are  ail  thy  own ;  and  with  their  untaught  har¬ 
mony  will  soon  begin  to  cheer  thy  morning  and 
evening  walk.  Sweet  as  this  may  be,  return, 
return ;  the  birds  of  Yorkshire  will  tune  their 
pipes,  and  sing  as  melodiously  as  those  of 
Staffordshire.” 

This  sort  of  rhodomontade  sounds  rath¬ 
er  absurd  to  a  calm  bystander,  but  it  must 

have  been  acceptable  enough  to  L - . 

We  are  not  surprised  that  she  treasured 
such  glowing  love-letters  long  after  the 
heart  of  the  writer  had  grown  cold  toward 
her. 

The  objection  of  poverty  soon  melted 
away  in  the  sunshine  of  Sterne’s  clerical 
promotion  ;  but  a  new  obstacle  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  arose.  Miss  Lumley  fell  into  bad 
health,  and  narrowly  escaped  sinking  into 
a  fatal  decline.  She  herself  anticipated 
that  her  illness  would  end  in  death. 

“  One  evening,”  writes  her  husband  to  their 
daughter  Lydia,  “when  I  was  sitting  by  her 
with  an  almost  broken  heart  to  see  her  so  ill, 
she  said,  ‘  My  dear  Laurey,  I  can  never  be 
yours,  for  I  verily  belive  I  have  not  long  to 
live ;  but  I  have  left  you  every  shilling  of  my 
fortune.’  Upon  that  she  showed  me  her  will. 
This  generosity  overpowered  me.  It  pleased 
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God  that  she  recovered,  and  I  married  her  in 
the  year  1741.” 

The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Indeed  we  may  gather  from  Sterne’s  own 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  her  “  gen¬ 
erosity  ”  overpowered  him  that  even  be¬ 
fore  the  wedaing-day  love  had  departed. 
It  is  difficult  to  apportion  blame  when 
husband  and  wife  disagree.  As  time 
passed  on,  Sterne  certainly  did  become 

indifferent  to  his  L - ,  but  he  was  not 

alogether  without  excuse.  She  seem/i  to 
have  been  singularly  uninteresting.  ’Mr. 
Hawthorne  notices,  in  his  last  book,  the 
disagreeable  expression  of  her  portrait ; 
and  she  was  as  destitute  of  mental  as  of 
physical  gifts.  Wholly  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  her  husband’s  genius,  real 
union  with  him  and  affection  for  him  must 
have  been  impossible.  In  spite  of  her 
“  fine  voice  and  good  taste  in  music,”  and 
of  his  “books,  painting,  shooting,  and 
fiddling,”  the  hours  must  often  have  hung 
heavily  in  the  parsonage  at  Sutton. 

In  that  rural  and  rather  dull  retirement, 
however,  Sterne  was  destined  to  live  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  unnoticed  and  almost 
unknown.  Now  and  again  w’e  catch 
glimpses  of  him  mingling  in  party  politics, 
and,  until  he  quarreled  with  his  uncle  the 
archdeacon,  writing  occasionally  in  the 
whig  interest  in  party  newspapers.  After 
the  quarrel,  he  refused  to  continue  writ¬ 
ing,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  he  de¬ 
tested  such  dirty  work.  There  was  little 
or  no  society  in  which  he  could  have  cared 
to  mix.  The  clergy  of  the  province 
were  notoriously  underpaid  and  illiterate. 
Twelve  shillings  a  week  was  the  ordinary 
wages  of  curates,  who  in  those  days  were 
the  companions  of  footmen  and  maid-serv¬ 
ants.  Corporal  Trim,  when  he  went  to 
see  the  poor  lieutenant,  found  Mr.  Yorick’s 
curate  “  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  kitchen 
fire.”  In  Macklin’s  Sian  of  the  World, 
which  represents  the  manners  of  a  some¬ 
what  later  period,  the  lady’s  maid  sets 
her  cap  at  the  chaplain.  Nor  were  the 
rectors  and  vicars,  in  Yorkshire  at  any 
rate,  more  refined  than  their  humbler 
brethren,  although  they  were  perhaps  less 
needy.  Hunting,  swearing,  and  drinking 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  reign 
of  the  primate  whom  Walpole  calls,  “The 
jolly  old  Archbishop”  Blackbume.  The 
fastidious  “  Yorick  ’’  can  not  have  found 
many  friends  among  these  rough  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  every 
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day  wedded  him  more  and  more  closely 
to  his  college  friend,  Stevenson,  who  had 
come  to  dwell  hard  by  at  Skelton  Castle. 
There,  in  a  magnificent  library  well  stored 
with  the  quaint  old  authors,  to  whom  w’e 
owe  many  of  Sterne’s  happiest  thoughts, 
or  in  the  great  hall  carousing  with 
“  Eugenius  ”  and  other  choice  spirits,  not 
inaptly  self-named  “Demoniacs,”  he  passed 
many  intoxicating  hours.  Strange  em¬ 
ployment  for  an  English  clergyman,  yet 
hardly  more  demoralizing  than  the  dull 
dissipation  in  which  many  of  his  order  in¬ 
dulged.  “  Eugenius  ”  has  left  us  a  com¬ 
ical  sketch  of  one  of  the  ordinary  country 
parsons  of  the  day; 

“  Not  more  renewed  for  song  and  pipe, 

Than  for  a  powerful  fist  and  gripe  ; 

He  set  the  spoiler  in  the  stocks, 

And  felled  the  poacher  like  an  ox.” 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  feeble  and 
nervous  Vicar  of  Sutton  despised  and 
avoided  these  muscular  pagans  ?  Neither 
they  nor  their  patrons,  the  Squire  West¬ 
erns  of  the  county,  were  at  all  to  his  taste. 
He  felt  a  contempt  for  them  and  their 
rude  jokes  and  boisterous  mirth,  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  They  repaid 
his  contempt  with  hatred.  In  the  well- 
known  dialogue  between  Yorick  and 
Eugenius,  in  Dristram  Shandy,  we  learn 
the  penalty  he  paid  for  jesting  at  the  ex- 
j^ense  of  others.  “  For  every  ten  jokes 
thou  hast  got  ^hundred  enemies.  When¬ 
ever  they  associate  for  mutual  defense, 
depend  upon  it  they  will  carry  on  the  war 
in  such  a  manner,  my  dear  friend,  as  to 
make  thee  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  of  thy 
life,  too.”  This  gloomy  prediction  was 
signally  verified.  “  Revenge,  from  some 
baneful  corner,”  was  never  weary  of  level¬ 
ing  tales  of  dishonor  at  him ;  “  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  house  tottered  ;  his  character 
bled  on  every  side.” 

Sutton  was  within  an  easy  distance  of 
York,  and  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  city 
was  one  of  Sterne’s  favorite  relaxations. 
There  he  first  made  his  reputation  as  a 
wit  and  as  a  preacher;  and  there,  in  1759 
or  thereabouts,  he  found  in  Miss  Catherine 
de  Fourmantelle,  the  object  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  attachment.  We  may  observe 
that  both  in  this  instance  and  in  the  many 
others  which  were  to  follow,  we  believe 
the  attachments  to  have  been  in  truth 
sentimental,  and  nothing  more.  Even 
when  regarded  in  this  light  they  are  dis¬ 
creditable  enough.  An  elderly  ecclesias- 
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tic,  who  had  a  wife  and  daughter  waiting 
for  him  at  home,  sitting  and  sighing  at 
the  feet  now  of  this  “  flame,”  now  of  that, 
presents  a  spectacle  both  ludicrous  and 
painful.  Still  we  should  remember  that 
Sterne  was  a  sentimentalist  by  constitu¬ 
tion,  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
keenly  alive  to  sympathy.  “I  myself,” 
he  says,  “  must  ever  nave  some  Dulcinea 
in  my  head:  it  harmonizes  the  soul.” 
Poor  Mrs.  Sterne,  in  nineteen  years  of  un¬ 
congenial  companionship,  had  ceased  to  be 
bis  Dulcinea,  and  now  Miss  Fourmantelle 
was  to  reign  for  a  brief  space  in  her  stead. 
Tie  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  in 
York  where  his  “  dear,  dear  Kitty  ”  lived, 
and  when  absent,  used  to  write  her  rap¬ 
turous  letters.  No  excuse  cau  be  made 
for  the  unbecoming  language  he  employs. ' 
“  I  love  you  to  distraction,  liitty,”  “  I 
w’ould  give  a  guinea  for  a  squeeze  of  your 
hand ;  ”  with  much  more  to  the  same 
eflect.  Yet  through  all  his  letters  to  her 
there  runs  a  vein  of  affection  more  paternal 
than  lover-like,  for  which  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  age  may  perhaps  account.  He 
calls  her  by  the  same  nickname  as  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  daughter  Lydia ;  he  sends 
his  service  to  her  mamma ;  he  presents 
her  with  a  copy  of  one  of  his  printed  ser¬ 
mons.  .(Vn  absurd  falsehood  was  invented 
after  Sterne’s  death  about  his  relations  to 
“  Kitty.”  It  was  said  that  he  courted 
her  for  five  years,  and  then  deserted  her 
to  marry  IMiss  Lumley ;  that  the  forlorn 
irl  w’ent  mad;  that  her  truant  sweet- 
eart  visited  her  in  the  mad-house  to 
which  she  had  been  sent,  and  actually 
founded  on  the  story  of  his  own  baseness 
and  her  misery  the  pathetic  episode  of 
“  Maria  of  Moulines.”  This  tale  rests  on 
the  same  “  indubitable  authority  ”  as  Wal¬ 
pole’s  slander.  Kitty  was  in  long  clothes 
when  Sterne  married,  and  it  is  nearly 
twenty  years  later  that  we  find  him  seek¬ 
ing  in  her  society  a  selfish,  but  not  guilty, 
consolation  for  the  tedium  of  his  home. 

Meanwhile  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Dristram  Shandy. 
He  published  them  at  the  end  of  1759. 
Their  success  both  in  York  and  London 
was  instantaneous,  and  when  in  March, 
1760,  the  author  came  up  to  town  he  found 
himself  the  lion  of  the  season.  No  literary 
man,  except  perhaps  Lord  Byron,  was 
ever  so  feted  and  caressed.  Dis  letters 
to  Kitty,  left  behind  in  York,  and  soon  to 
be  forgotten,  glow  with  triumph.  “  Tris¬ 
tram  IS  the  fashion,”  he  exclaims;  “I 
VOL.  LXni.— IJO.  1 


have  the  greatest  honors  paid  me,  .  .  . 
and  am  engaged  with  ten  noblemen  and 
men  of  fashion  to  dine.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Garrick  pays  me  all  and  more  honor  than 
1  could  look  for.  .  .  .  Even  all  the 
bishops  have  sent  their 'compliments  to 
me  I  ’’  This  rose-colored  picture  was  not 
overdrawn.  Impartial  and  hostile  by¬ 
standers  confirm  all  its  details.  “  The 
man  Sterne,”  said  Johnson,  whom  the 
affectation  of  the  new-comer  was  certain 
to  displease,  “  I  have  been  told,  has  had 
engagements  for  three  months.”  Gray 
records  that  “one  is  invited  to  dinner 
where  he  dines  a  fortnight  beforehand.” 
Reynolds  painted  his  portrait.  Lord 
Fauconberg  presented  him  to  a  living. 
More  substantial  advancement — a  dean¬ 
ery,  or  perhaps  a  bishopric — seemed  to  be 
“  looming  in  the  future.”  His  expecta¬ 
tions  might  have  been  realized  had  he 
been  more  careful  in  his  conduct.  .As  it 
was,  his  recklessness  became  an  effectual 
bar  to  further  preferment.  He  cared 
neither  where  he  went  nor  what  he  did. 
He  was  often  to  be  seen  .at  Ranelagh,  .and 
sometimes  behind  the  scenes  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  truth  his  brilliant  triumph  com¬ 
pletely  turned  his  head.  “  Poor  \  orick,” 
lie  writes  of  himself  in  Tristram  Shandy^ 
“  c.arried  not  an  ounce  of  ballast;  .  .  . 
the  brisk  gale  of  his  spirits,  as  you  will 
imagine,  ran  him  foul  ten  times  in  a  day 
of  somebody’s  tackling.”  Every  day  the 
breeze  grew  stronger,  and  the  want  of 
ballast  more  perceptible,  until  at  last  even 
his  firm  and  kind  friend  Garrick  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  “  degeneratr 
cd  in  London  like  an  ill-transplanted  shrub. 
The  incense  of  the  great  spoiled  his  head, 
and  their  ragoiits  his  stomach.  He  grew 
sickly  and  proud — an  invalid  in  body  and 
mind.” 

T'istram  Shandy,  although  now  read 
only  by  the  curious,  thoroughly  deserved 
the  astonishing  success  which  it  attained. 
It  was,  and  indeed  it  still  remains,  a  com¬ 
plete  novelty  in  English  literature.  Con¬ 
tinuous  story  there  is  none ;  the  wliole 
interest  depends  on  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  group  of  originals  whom  Sterne  has 
created  with  such  consummate  art.  Tliey 
are  all  odd,  yet  all  natural.  Mr.  Shandy, 
Uncle  Toby,  that  sweetest,  simplest,  and 
most  lovable  of  soldiers,  Yorick,  and  Dr. 
Slop — we  can  see  them  all  in  the  back 
parlor  at  Shandy  Hall,  solemnly  smoking 
their  pipes,  talking  delightful  nonsense, 
and  riding  their  hobby-horses  at  each 
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other  furiously.  In  the  hands  of  a  less  ] 
skillful  artist  they  would  have  been  mere 
caricatures,  but,  under  the  magic  touch  of 
Sterne,  they  actually  live  and  move  before  I 
our  eyes.  Mr.  Shandy  never  opens  his 
mouth  without  beginning  a  philosophic ' 
dissertation ;  but  we  should  certainly  > 
recognize  him  though  he  did  not  utter  a  i 
single  syllable  about  philosophy.  Uncle  I 
Toby  discourses  for  ever,  in  season  and  ' 
out  of  season,  to  the  faithful  Corporal  j 
Trim,  to  the  faithless  Widow  Wadnian,  | 
to  all  comers,  of  sieges  and  battles,  moats  j 
and  draw-bridges,  counterscarps,  ravelins, 
and  half-moons.  But  he  would  be  Uncle 
Toby  still,  though  he  were  never  to  use  a 
military  phrase  again.  These  peculiarities 
are  a  source  of  endless  amusement,  but  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  but  the 
fiinge,  the  “  outward  flourishes  ”  of  the 
brothers’  characters.  Sterne  stands  alone 
and  unrivaled  among  writers  of  fiction  in 
this  power  of  investing  his  creations  with  , 
whimsical  qualities,  which  are  only  acci- : 
dental  and  not  essential.  With  most  j 
writers,  the  shell  of  oddity  contains  no  { 
kernel.  Take,  for  example.  Miss  Burney’s  I 
Cecilia.  Subtract  from  Mr.  Briggs  his  i 
vulgar  and  incessant  boastings  over  his  j 
hoarded  wealth,  or  from  Mr.  Delville  his 
eternal  talk  about  his  family,  and  only 
sh.adows  are  left.  Even  Mr.  Dickens  will 
not  stand  this  test.  Would  Toots  be 
Toots  without  his  ever-recurring  “  It’s  of 
no  consequence  ?  ”  or  his  Micawber  be 
Micawber  without  his  “Something  will 
turn  up?”  To  them  these  phrases  are 
really  as  important  as  the  familiar  “  Here 
we  are  again !  ”  to  the  clown  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  To  delineate  eccentricity,  and  yet 
to  keep  it  subordinate,  almost  requires 
the  delic.ate  touch  and  the  unerring  insight 
of  a  Shakspeare. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  m.any  merits  of 
Sterne’s  great  work,  it  is  at  present  per- 1 
haps  even  less  known  than  the  novels  of  | 
his  cotemporaries,  Richardson,  Smollett,  I 
and  Fielding.  Those  who  have  really  read  ; 
it  through  might  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  Most  students  have  dipped 
into  it  and  picked  out  such  plums  as  the 
“  Story  of  Lefevre,”  the  “  N  ut-brown 
Maid,”  or  the  “  Donkey  of  Lyons ;  ”  but, 
as  a  whole,  its  affectation  and  indecency 
make  it  unreadable  or  not  fit  to  be  read. 
Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  Sterne  j 
had  once  been  called — and  called  by  a  ' 
bisho]) — the  “  English  Rabelais.”  In  or-  j 
der  to  justify  his  claim  to  a  title,  far  more  I 


suited  to  Swift  than  to  any  other  English 
writer,  he  is  perpetually  indulging  in 
lengthy  digressions,  which  all  the  finish 
and  sparkle  of  his  style  can  not  save  from 
being  dull.  These  quaint  and  often  clumsy 
gambols  are  inexcusable.  He  has  no 
deep  politic.al  meaning  to  hide  beneatli 
them,  no  public  end  to  serve.  Satirists 
like  Rabelais  or  the  terrible  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  may  have  a  right  to  hide  their 
faces  under  grotesque  masks,  for  they 
are  grimly  in  earnest.  But  Sterne’s  non¬ 
sense  begins  and  ends  with  itself;  it  is  as 
objectless  and  disagreeable  as  the  fantastic 
grimacing  of  a  maniac.  Then,  again,  his 
repeated  ofl'enses  against  decorum  and 
good  taste  are  disgusting  to  readers  who 
have  become  used  to  the  innocent  and 
unsullied  pages  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
His  coarseness  admits  of  no  apology,  al¬ 
though  it  may  in  part  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  freer  manners  of  the  age.  In  the 
days  of  lYistram  Shandy,  Tom  Jones, 
and  Peregrine  Pickle,  fine  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  talked  after  a  fashion  which  would 
now  insure  their  expulsion  from  society. 
The  novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  might 
still  have  been  found  on  young  maidens’ 
toilet  tables.  Only  ten  years  before 
Sterne  became  the  r.age.  Dr.  Doddridge, 
that  pious  and  admirable  divine,  had 
thought  it  no  harm  to  laugh  heartily  with 
Nancy  Moore  over  the  ^Mfe  of  Path's 
tale.  Johnson,  the  most  severe  of  moral¬ 
ists,  actually  considered  Prior  to  be  a 
Lady’s  author,  and  one  day  told  Boswell 
that  “  no  lady  need  be  ashamed  to  have 
his  works  standing  in  her  library.”  Yet 
even  amongst  his  coteniporaries  Sterne’s 
indelicacy  did  not  escape  without  reproof. 
Liberties,  easily  pardoned  to  laymen  like 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  were  felt  to  be 
scandalous  in  one  who  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  cathedral  dignitary.  Goldsmith, 
smarting  himself  under  undeserved  neg¬ 
lect,  and  jealous  of  an  interloper  whose 
genius  he  would  never  acknowledge,  was 
justly  severe  on  the  unworthy  arts  by 
which  a  “  licentious  blockhead”  was  able 
to  pass  for  a  “  fellow  of  smart  parts  and 
pretensions.”  Other  reviewers  followed 
suit;  and  presently  the  murmurs  of  a  few 
swelled  into  a  chorus  of  disapprobation. 

Meanwhile  Sterne  remained  as  popular 
as  ever  with  his  aristocratic  friends,  and 
could  afford  to  set  the  critics  at  defiance. 
He  was  now  busy  on  a  new  undertaking. 
Into  the  first  volume  of  TVistram  Shandy 
he  had  introduced  an  assize  sermon  on 
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conscience,  which  he  had  preached  years 
before  he  became  famous,  in  York  cathe¬ 
dral.  Its  delivery  by  Corporal  Trim  to 
Mr.  Siindy,  Uncle  Toby,  and  Dr.  Slop,  | 
forms  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  dra¬ 
matic  passages  in  the  book ;  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walpole,  whose  criticism, 
however,  of  a  man  whom  he  detested,  is  | 
not  worth  much — it  was  “  the  best  thing  | 
in  it.”  The  sample  was  so  satisfactory  i 
that  there  was  an  eager  demand  for  more,  ] 
and  accordingly,  in  May,  1 760,  two  vol-  j 
urnes  were  advertised,  entitled,  '’^Sermons 
of  Mr.  Yoriek,  published  by  the  liev.  i 
Mr.  Sterne,  Prebendary  of  York.”  ^lost  i 
of  them  had  been  preached  in  Sutton  par-  j 
ish  church,  so  we  can  form  some  idea ; 
from  them  of  the  sort  of  fare  provided 
every  Sunday  by  their  author  for  his  rus- 1 
tic  j)arishioners.  On  the  whole  they  are 
very  good.  They  are  short,  simple,  and 
ejirnest,  and  must  have  been  well  suited  ; 
to  a  country  congregation.  After  reading  i 
them  we  feel  inclined  to  indorse  Lady  ! 
Cowper’s  opinion,  that  they  were  written  | 
by  a  good  man.  They  met  with  great  j 
approval.  Johnson,  who  cordially  de- , 
spised  “the  man  Sterne,”  said  that  they; 
contained  merely  the  froth  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cup  of  salvation ;  but  he  is  j 
alone  in  his  condemnation  of  them.  Oc- 1 
visional !y,  it  is  true,  the  preacher’s  “Shan- ; 
dean”  humor  breaks  forth,  and,  to  use! 
the  language  of  Gray,  he  seems  to  be  ! 
“  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  i 
ready  to  tlirow  his  periwig  in  the  face  of 
his  audience.”  Thus,  w’hen  preaching  on  : 
tlie  text,  “  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  | 
of  mourning  th.an  the  house  of  feasting,”  | 

he  Wgins  with  —  “That  I  deny - ;” 

and  it  is  only  when  the  hearers’  attention 
is  fairly  aroused,  and  drowsiness  Inis  be¬ 
come  impossible,  that  it  turns  out  not  to 
be  Mr.  Sterne,  but  a  heartless  sensualist 
v.’ho  questions  the  wise  man’s  saving.  Hut  j 
such  blemishes  are  few  and  trifling,  and 
might  easily  be  matched  by  some  of  our 
liest  living  preachers.  As  a  rule,  Sterne 
banished  humor,  learning,  ornament  of 
any  kind,  from  the  pnlpit,  and  adopted, 
as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  style  which 
“  Yorick”  recommends  in  Tristram  Shan-  j 

<Jy: 

“  ‘  To  preach  to  show  the  extent  of  our  read-  , 
ing  or  the  subtleties  of  our  wit,  to  (larade  it  in  , 


the  poor  single  half-hour  in  a  week  which  is 
put  into  our  hands;  ’tis  not  preaching  the 
gospel,  but  ourselves.  For  my  own  part,’ 
continued  Yorick,  ‘I  had  rather  direct  five 
words  point  blank  to  the  heart.’  ” 

An  admirable  definition  of  what  all  preach¬ 
ing  should  be,  and  of  what  Sterne’s 
preaching  often  was. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Sermons.,  Sterne  returnecl  to 
Yorkshire,  but  not  to  Sutton.  He  went 
to  Cox  would  to  take  possession  of  the 
living  to  which  Lord  Fauconberg  had 
presented  him.  There  in  the  quiet  retire¬ 
ment  of  a  country  rectory,  far  from  the 
whirl  of  London,  and  with  no  companions 
but  his  wife  and  child,  “his  darling  little 
Lyd,”  he  recruited  his  strength  after  his 
ftishionable  campaign.  His  time  was  di¬ 
vided  between  his  }»ari8h  duties  and  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Tristram,  at 
which,  in  spite  of  a  “  vile  cough,”  and  a 
head  that  “ached  dismally,”  he  worked 
manfully.  By  December  they  were  ready, 
and  showed  no  abatement  of  that  “  care¬ 
less  alacrity,  which  every  day  of  my  life 
prompts  me  to  say  and  write  a  thousand 
things  I  should  not.”  They  had  all  the 
merits  and  faults  as  their  predecessors, 
and  were  read  by  the  public  with  the 
same  eagerness,  and  abused  by  the  re¬ 
viewers  with  the  same  virulence.  Sterne 
came  u|»  to  town  for  the  season,  and  found 
all  London  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  “charming  young  king,”  George 
HI.  After  six  months’  waste  of  time 
and  health,  during  which  the  flattery  of 
the  great  seems  to  have  made  him  wholly 
oblivious  of  his  duties  as  a  country  rector, 
he  returned  again  to  Cox  would.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  London 
friends,  we  catch  a  ple.asant  glimpse  of 
him  at  home. 

‘“This  place  is  within  a  mile  of  Lord  Fau- 
conberg’s  seat  and  park.  ’Tia  a  very  agreeable 
ride  out  in  the  chaise  I  purchaaeil  for  my  wife. 
Lyd  has  a  pony  which  she  delights  in.  Whilst 
they  take  these  diversions,  I  am  .‘scribbling 
away  at  my  Tristram.  These  two  volumes 
are,  I  think,  the  best.  I  shall  write  as  long  as 
I  live — ’tis,  in  fact,  my  hobby-hor.'ie ;  and  so 
much  am  I  delighted  witli  my  Uncle  Toby’s 
imaginary'  character,  that  I  am  become  an  en¬ 
thusiast.  My  Lydia  helps  to  copy  for  me,  and 
my  wife  knits  and  listens  as  I  read  her  chap- 
,  ters.’  ” 


the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  with  the  iH-ggarly  ac-  ,  i.  *i.  .u  i.  *  i 

count  of  a  little  learning,  tinseled  over  with  a  i  The  volumes  are  both  the^  best  and  the 
few  words,  which  glitter,  but  convey  little  j  purest,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
light,  and  less  warmtli,  is  a  dishonest  use  of  “  Lyd  ”  need  have  been  ashamed  to  copy. 
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They  contain  the  “  Story  of  Lefevre,”  the 
gem  of  all  Sterne’s  writings,  a  perfect 
masterpiece  of  exquisite  pathos  and  purity 
of  style.  It  is  too  long  to  be  extracted 
unabridged,  but  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  convey  some  conception  of  its  beauties 
to  the  reader. 

One  evening,  while  Uncle  Toby  and 
Corporal  Trim  were  sitting  at  their  sup¬ 
per,  the  landlord  of  the  village  came  into 
the  parlor  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack. 
“  ’Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman  of  the  army 
who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house,  .  .  . 
and  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  of  sack  and  a 
thin  toast.  ‘  I  think,’  says  he,  ‘  it  would 
comfort  me.’  ”  The  word  “  army  ”  proves 
a  passport  to  Uncle  Toby’s  syi^athies, 
and  he  straightway  dispatches  Trim  to 
bring  him  a  mil  account  of  the  affair. 

“  ‘  I  despaired  at  first,’  said  the  corporal,  on 
bis  return,  ‘  of  being  able  to  bring  back  any 
intelligence  to  your  honor  about  the  lieutenant 
and  his  son ;  for  when  asked  where  his  serv¬ 
ant  was,  firom  whom  I  made  myself  sure  of 
knowing  every  thing  which  was  proper  to  bo 
asked’  —  (‘That’s  a  right  distinction.  Trim,’ 
said  my  Uncle  Toby) — ‘  I  was  answered,  an’ 
please  your  honor,  that  he  had  no  servant  with 
him ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn  with  hired 
horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable  to 
proceed,  he  had  dismissed  the  morning  after  he 
came.  “  If  I  get  better,  my  dear,”  said  he,  as 
he  gave  his  purse  to  his  son  to  pay  the  man, 
“  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.”  “  But,  alas ! 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  go  from  hence,” 
said  the  landlady  to  me,  “for  I  heard  the 
death-watch  all  tbe  night  long ;  and  when  he 
dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  certainly  die  mth 
him ;  for  he  is  broken-hearted  already.”  ’  ” 

The  son,  coming  into  the  kitchen  to 
order  a  toast  for  his  father  just  at  this 
moment,  the  corporal  sends  up  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  lieutenant,  and  soon  receives 
an  invitation  to  step  up  stairs,  in  about 
ten  minutes.  “  I  believe,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  “  he  is  going  to  say  his  prayers ; 
for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair 
by  his  bedside,  and,  as  1  shut  the  door,  I 
saw  his  son  take  up  a  cushion.” 

“  ‘  When  I  went  up,’  continued  the  corporal, 

‘  into  the  lieutenant's  room,  he  was  lying  in  his 
bed  with  his  head  raised  upon  his  hand,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cam¬ 
bric  handkerchief  beside  it  The  youth  was 
just  stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushion,  up¬ 
on  which,  I  suppose,  he  had  been  kneeling : 
the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed ;  and  as  he  rose, 
in  taking  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he 
reached  out  his  other  to  take  it  away  at  the 
same  time.  “  Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,” 
said  the  licutenaoL  “  If  you  are  Captain  Shan¬ 


dy’s  servant,”  said  he,  “you  must  present  my 
thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy’s 
thanks  along  with  them.  You  will  tcU  him 
that  the  person  his  good  nature  has  laid  under 
obligations  to  him  is  one  Lefevre,  a  lieutenant 
in  Angus's :  but  he  knows  me  not,”  said  he,  a 
second  time  musing ;  “  possibly  ho  may  my 
story,”  added  he.  “Pray  tell  the  captain,  I 
was  the  ensign  at  Breda,  whoso  wife  was  most 
unfortunately  killed  with  a  musket  shot,  as  she 
lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent”  “  I  remember 
the  story,  an’t  please  your  honor,”  said  I,  “  very 
well”  “  Do  you  so  f”  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes 
with  his  handkerchief;  “then  well  may  I.”  In 
saying  this  he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bo¬ 
som,  which  seemed  tied  with  a  black  ribbon 
about  his  neck,  and  kissed  it  twice.  “  Here, 
Billy,  said  he — the  boy  flew  across  the  room 
t<3  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees, 
took  the  ring  in  his  hands  and  kissed  it  too ; 
then  kissed  his  father  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bed  and  wept.’ 

“  ‘  I  wish,’  said  my  Uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  ‘  I  wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep.’ 

“  ‘  Your  honor,’  replied  tlie  corporal,  ‘  is  loo 
much  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  your  honor  out 
a  glass  of  sack  to  your  piper  ‘Do,  Trim,’ 
said  my  Uncle  Toby.” 

Uncle  Toby  can  think  of  nothing  but 
the  sick  lieutenant;  be  will  not  hear  of 
the  case  being  hopeless.  lie  makes  affec¬ 
tionate  plans  for  the  patient’s  welfare. 

“  ‘  A  sick  brother  officer  should  have  the 
best  quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  wo  had  him  with 
us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou  art 
an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ;  and  what 
with  thy  care  of  him  and  the  old  woman’s  and 
his  boy’s  and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit 
him  again  at  once,  and  set  him  on  his  legs.’ 

“  ‘  In  a  fortnight  or  throe  weeks,’  added  my 
Uncle  Toby,  smiling,  ‘he  might  march.’  ‘Ho 
will  never  march,  an’  please  your  honor,  in  this 
world,’  said  the  corporal.  .  ‘He  will  march,’ 
said  my  Uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of 
the  bed,  with  one  shoe  om  ‘  An’  please  your 
honor,’  said  the  corporal,  ‘  he  will  never  march 
but  to  his  grave.’  ‘He  $hall  march,’  cried 
my  Uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had 
the  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch  ; 
‘he  ghall  march  to  his  regiment’  ‘He  can 
not  stand  it,’  said  the  cori)oral.  ‘  He  shall  bo 
supported,’  said  my  Uncle  Toby.  ‘  He’ll  drop 
at  last,’  said  the  coiqmral,  ‘  and  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  his  boy  ?’  ‘  He  thall  not  drop,’  said 
my  Uncle  Toby,  firmly.  ‘Ah,  well-a-day  !  do 
what  we  can  for  him,’  said  Trim,  maintaining 
his  point,  ‘the  poor  soul  will  die.’  ‘Ho  shall 
not  die,  by - said  my  Uncle  Toby. 

“  The  accusing  spirit  which  flew  up  to  hea¬ 
ven’s  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  ho 
gave  it  in ;  and  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote 
it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word  and  blot¬ 
ted  it  out  for  ever.” 

Next  morning  tho  kind  and  truc-heart- 
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ed  veteran  goes  straight  to  Lefevre’s  bed- ! 
side  and  tries  to  cheer  the  dying  man  with 
his  cordial  words,  but  all  in  vain. 

“‘You  shall  po  home,  directly,  Lefevre,’ 
said  my  Uncle  Toby,  ‘  to  my  house ;  and  we’ll 
send  fur  a  doctor  to  see  what’s  the  matter ;  and 
we  have  an  apothecary  ;  and  the  corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse ;  and  I’ll  be  your  servant,  Le¬ 
fevre.’  There  was  a  frankness  in  my  Uncle 
Toby,  not  the  effect  of  familiarity,  but  tlie  cause 
of  it,  which  let  you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and 
showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  To 
this  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  voice, 
and  manner,  superadded,  which  eternally  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take  shel¬ 
ter  under  him;  so  that  before  my  Uncle  Toby 
had  half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making 
to  the  father,  the  son  had  insensibly  pressed  up 
close  to  his  knees  and  had  taken  hold  of  the 
breast  of  his  coat  and  was  pulling  it  toward 
him.  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Lefevre,  which 
were  waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and 
were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  the  heart, 
rallied  back  ;  me  film  forsook  his  eyes  fur  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  he  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  Uncle 
Toby’s  face;  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy; 
and  that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was,  was  never 
broken.  Nature  instantly  ebbed  again ;  the 
film  returned  to  its  place ;  the  pulse  Huttored — 
stopped  —  went  on — throbl»od  —  stopped  again 
— moved — stopped.  Shall  I  go  on  ?  No.’’ 

Sterne’s  health  had  now  become  so  se¬ 
riously  affected,  that  he  was  induced  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  journey  to  the  south  of 
Europe.  “  ‘  Allans  P  said  I  —  the  post¬ 
boy  gave  a  crack  with  his  whip — off  “  I 
went  like  a  cannon,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
bounds  got  to  Dover.”  Although  trav¬ 
eling  in  search  of  strength,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptations  of  Paris.  Anglo¬ 
mania  w'as  ragmg  in  the  salons.,  and  a  real 
English  lion  was  rapturously  welcomed. 
For  months  he  remained  there,  “  shandy- 
ing  it  aw'ay,”  he  tells  Garrick,  “  fifty  times 
more  than  I  was  ever  wont,  and  talking 
more  nonsense  than  ever  you  heard  me 
talk  in  your  days,  and  to  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple.”  In  June,  I7C2,  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
aud  daughter  to  join  him.  His  letters 
containing  directions  for  their  journey,  are 
full  of  affectionate  minuteness.  They  are 
very  pleasant  to  read,  and  are  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  view  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  an  “  irrecoverable  scoundrel.” 
Warburton,  who  had  never  forgiven 
Sterne’s  neglect  of  some  w'oll-meant  ad¬ 
vice  about  the  freedoms  of  THstram 
Shandy,  had  fixed  this  stinging  epithet 
upon  him.  We  must  not  attach  too  much 
weight  to  it.  The  irritable  prelate  w’as 
notorious  for  the  scurrility  of  his  abuse 


when  he  was  out  of  temper.  Many  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  than  Sterne  had  suffered  under 
his  stormy  invectives.  He  had  called 
Smollett  a  vagabond  Scot,  Burton  a  pup¬ 
py,  Priestley  a  wretched  fellow,  and  once 
in  the  House  of  Lords  actually  begged 
pardon  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  for  com¬ 
paring  Wilkes  to  him.  In  this  Paris  cor¬ 
respondence,  at  all  events,  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  a  scoundrel,  but  only  of  a  loving 
husband  aud  father.  The  anxious  solici¬ 
tude  Sterne  displays  for  the  travelers  is 
almost  feminine.  Ho  tells  them  what 
hotels  to  stay  at ;  to  travel  slowly  so  as 
not  to  heat  their  blood  ;  to  live  well ;  to 
deny  themselves  nothing ;  and  in  a  part¬ 
ing  letter,  written  to  catch  them  just  as 
they  were  on  the  wing  for  their  long  flight 
from  Coxwould,  he  winds  up  with  a  hearty 
exhortation,  which  must  have  braced  their 
nerves  and  banished  their  fears. 

“  ‘  Now,  my  dears,  once  more  pluck  up  your 
si>irit8 ;  trust  in  God,  in  me,  and  in  yourselves. 
Write  instantly,  and  tell  me  you  triumph  over 
all  fears.  Tell  me  Lydia  is  better,  and  a  help¬ 
mate  to  you.  You  say  she  grows  like  me.  Let 
her  show  me  that  she  docs  so  in  her  contempt 
of  dangers  and  fighting  against  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  them,  which  is  better  still.  .  .  . 

Dear  Bess,  I  have  a  thousand  wishes,  but  have 
a  hope  for  every  one  of  them.  You  shall  chant 
the  same  Jnhilate,  my  dears;  so  God  bless 
you.  My  duty  to  Lydia,  which  implies  my 
love  too.  Adieu.’  ’’ 

They  reached  Paris  in  July,  and  found 
Sterne  very  weak.  He  had  paid  dear  for 
his  “  shandying  it”  in  the  poisoned  atmos¬ 
phere  of  crowded  rooms.  One  night, 
just  before  his  wife’s  arrival,  he  burst  a 
blood-vessel.  For  some  days  his  life  was 
in  jeopardy.  He  was  likely  to  have  bled 
to  death,  and  lay  speechless  in  bed,  not 
able  to  do  more  than  whisper ;  but  he  es¬ 
caped  for  the  time,  and  by  the  ehd  of  the 
mouth  W'as  traveling  south  to  Toulouse. 
In  the  seventh  volume  of  Tristratn  Shan¬ 
dy,  we  can  follow  him  in  every  stage  of 
the  journey.  Through  Fontaineblcan, 
Sens,  and  Auxerre  to  Lyons,  where  he 
met,  on  the  threshold  of  his  inn,  the  poor 
ass  whom  he  fed  with  macaroons,  and 
could  not  bear  to  strike.  Onward  by- 
water  to  Avignon,  and  thence  on  a  mule, 
through  the  rich  plains  of  Languedoc, 
“  as  slowly  as  foot  could  fall.”  The  ladies 
went  forward  in  a  carriage;  he  loitered 
far  behind,  turning  the  plain  into  a  city, 
and  studying  the  manners  of  the  people. 
So,  stopping  aud  talking  to  every  body  he 
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met,  “joining  all  parties  before — waiting 
for  every  sonl  behind — hailing  all  those 
who  Avere  coming  through  cjosa  roads — 
arresting  all  kinds  of  beggars,  pilgrims, 
fiddlers,  friars  ” — and  at  last  “  in  the  road 
betwixt  Nismes  and  Lunel,  where  is  the 
best  Muscatto  wine  in  all  France,”  joining 
in  the  sunset  dance  with  the  “  nut-brown 
maid,”  he  journeyed  slowly  forward  to 
Toulouse,  with  no  drawback  to  his  pleas¬ 
ure  but  the  tremendous  heat,  by  which  he 
was  “  toasted,  roasted,  grilled,  stewed, 
and  carbonaded  on  one  side  or  the  other 
all  the  way.” 

At  Toulouse  he  stopped  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  without  much  advantage  to 
himself,  although  his  daughter,  who  w'as 
also  delicate,  greatly  benefited  by  her  stay. 
Since  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  he  tells 
his  archbishop  in  a  letter  praying  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  leave,  he  had  been  in  a  contin¬ 
ual  warfare  w'ith  agues,  fevers,  and  phy¬ 
sicians.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  went, 
still  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sterne  and 
Lydia,  to  Montpellier,  where,  in  an  agu¬ 
ish  fever,  he  had  another  terrible  “scuffle 
with  death.”  The  climate  of  the  place 
did  not  suit  him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  return  home.  He  could  not  persuade 
his  wife  to  come  with  him.  Lydia’s 
health  was  her  excuse  for  the  separation, 
and  Sterne  reluctantly  yielded,  though  it 
almost  broke  his  heart  to  part  with  “  Lyd.” 
On  his  way  to  England  he  again  paid  a 
visit  to  Paris;  and  there  on  a  Sunday  in 
January,  1764,  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Embassy,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  an  effort  w'hich  occasioned  the 
rupture  of  another  vessel  in  the  lungs. 
His  preaching  days  were  nearly  over :  he 
was  only  to  ascend  the  pulpit  once  more. 

He  seems  to  have  spent  the  latter  half 
of  1764  between  Coxwould,  York,  and 
Scarborough.  At  Christmas  he  was  in 
London,  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  vol¬ 
umes  of  JVistram  ready  for  publication. 
The  seventh  contained  his  travels,  and  the 
eighth  the  delightful  love-passages  be¬ 
tween  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wad- 
man.  His' London  season -was  as  gay  as 
ever,  but  the  “  plaguy  cough  ”  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground  and  conquering  his  hitherto 
indomitable  spirit.  “  It  will  bring  me  to 
ray  grave,”  he  mournfully  confesses,  “  in 
spite  of  me.  But  whilst  I  have  strength 
to  run  away  from  it  I  will.  I  have  been 
w’restling  with  it  these  twenty  years  past, 
and  what  with  laughter  and  good  sjurits 
have  prevented  its  giving  me  a  fall ;  but 


[September, 

my  antagonist  presses  closer  than  ever.” 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  take 
another  expedition  to  the  South,  and 
in  October  he  was  again  in  the  Dover 
mail,  beginning  the  Sentimadal  Jtniniey. 

As  far  as  Montreuil  he  traveled  alone ; 
but  there  he  picked  up  a  yfluth  naine<l  La 
Fleur,  w’ho  served  him  as  a  valet  through 
the  rest  of  the  tour.  He  stopped  awhile 
in  Paris,  which  he  found  graver  than  on 
his  former  visit.  Philosophy  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  society  had  in  consequence 
grown  ineffably  dull.  Sterne  took  refuge 
in  observing  the  manners  of  a  class  below 
his  own.  He  lingered  about  the  shops, 
buying  trifles,  and  gossiping  with  the 
shop-keepers,  lounged  on  the  quays,  look¬ 
ing  over  old  books,  sauntered  on  the  Bou 
levards,  studying  the  motley  crovvd  of 
passers  by.  After  three  weeks’  re.st  he 
started  for  Italy.  His  health  improved 
under  its  suraiy  sky  ;  he  found  the  climate 
“  heavenly.”  On  his  return  through 
France  he  went  out  of  the  beaten  track 
to  see  his  Avife  and  child,  whom  he  had 
not  forgotten  during  his  rambles,  but 
kept  well  supplied  with  news,  and,  Avh!it 
was  more  important,  money.  He  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  finding  them.  “  Nev’er 
man  has  been  such  a  wild-goose  chase 
after  a  wife  as  I  have  been,”  he  writes  to 
“  Eugenius “  after  having  sought  her  in 
five  or  six  different  tovAns,  I  found  her  at 
last  in  Franche-Comte.  Poor  woman ! 
she  was  very  cordial,  and  begs  to  stay 
another  year  or  so.  My  Lydia  pleases 
me  much.  ...  I  am  most  unaccount¬ 
ably  well,  and  most  unaccountably  non¬ 
sensical.”  In  this  happy  mood  he  jour¬ 
neyed  home,  and  before  midsummer  was 
once  more  in  his  parsonage  at  Coxwould. 

There  he  remained  until  Christmas,  in 
perfect  solitude,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Sunday  in  the  autumn  when  he  was  at 
York,  preaching  in  the  cathedral  before 
the  young  King  of  Denmark,  The  dis¬ 
course  was  the  last  he  ever  delivered,  and 
Avas  pronounced  by  the  ncAvspapers  to  be 
“  excellent.”  The  voice  of  the  lean  and 
sickly  prebendary  was  never  heard  again ; 
the  days  of  the  “  bale  of  cadaverous 
goods,”  as  he  calls  his  body,  were  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  But  he  Avas  as  busy  as 
ever  with  his  pen.  The  ninth  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume  of  Tristram  was  nearly 
written,  and  during  the  w'inter  the  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey  was  projected  and  begun. 
A  second  installment  of  Sermons  was  also 
ready,  and  was  published  in  January, 
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1707,  soon  after  Sterne’s  arrival  in  town  | 
for  the  season.  Ilis  chief  friends  in  Lon-  j 
don  were  now  Commodore  James  and  his  ' 
wife.  At  their  house  in  Gerrard-street  it  j 
is  probable  that  he  first  met  the  celebrated  ' 
“  Eliza.”  Mrs.  Sterne  and  Lydia  were  ! 
still  abroad  ;  “  Kitty  ”  had  disappeared ;  j 
tlie  post  of  Yorick’s  “Dulcinea”  was  j 
empty,  and  Eliza  filled  it.  She  w’as  the  , 
wife  cf  Mr.  Daniel  Draper,  a  counselor  of  i 
Bombay,  and  had  been  sent  by  him  to  j 
Europe  for  her  hcjilth.  In  appearance  she  ! 
was  fijr  from  handsome,  but  she  had  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  interesting  face,  and  a  singu¬ 
lar  sweetness  of  expression.  She  fairly 
captivated  the  susceptible  sentimentalist, ' 
and  he  began  to  write  her  a  series  of  let- ' 
ters  which  would  have  made  the  counsel- ; 
or  of  Bombay  stare  if  he  had  seen  them. ' 
They  are  in  his  most  rapturous  style,  j 
Swift  never  wrote  more  tenderly  to  Stella. 
He  signs  himself  “  Tristram,”  “  Yorick,” 
“  Thy  Bramin.”  If  we  were  to  look  only 
at  the  words,  we  should  have  to  acknowl- 1 
edge  that  Warburton  was  not  far  wrong 
in  calling  the  writer  a  “  scoundrel,”  and 
that  Thackeray’s  indictment  against  him, 
which  is  founded  chiefly  on  these  letters, 
was  proven.  But  the  facts  show  that  the 
relationship  between  the  pair  w.as  inno¬ 
cent.  Mrs.  James  was  aware  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  friendship  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end,  and  accepted  it  as  harmless. 
Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
Sterne’s  extravagance  of  phrase.  In  ap-  i 
preaching  women  he  invariably  adopted  a 
tender  euphuism  which  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 
might  have  envied.  He  did  not  mean  half 
he  said.  And  his  years  made  the  idea  of 
love  ludicrous.  lie  was  nearly  sixty,  and, 
as  he  says  himself,  “  ninety-five  in  consti¬ 
tution.”  Half  the  letters,  too,  were  writ¬ 
ten  after  “  Eliza  ”  had  started  on  her  voy¬ 
age  back  to  India.  “II  s’occupa  de  cette  I 
dame,”  writes  M.  Jules  Janin,  “avec  une 
tendresse  infinie,  mais,  il  s’en  occupa  bien 
plus  quand  elle  fut  absente  que  lorsqu’elle 
etait  prfes  de  lui.”  On  the  3d  of  April 
she  sailed  in  the  Earl  of  Chatham  from 
the  Downs.  Sterne’s  adieux  pursued  her 
till  the  sails  were  set. 

“  ‘  The  wind,  I  find,  is  fair.  If  so,  blessed 
woman !  take  my  last,  last  farewell.  Cherish 
the  remembrance  of  me ;  think  how  I  esteem, 
nay,  how  affectionately  I  love  thee!  .  .  . 

Adieu,  adieu !  and  with  my  adieu,  let  me  give 
thee  one  straight  rule  of  conduct,  that  thou 
hast  heard  from  my  lips  in  a  thousand  forms — 
but  I  can  center  it  in  one  word — rererenee  thy- 


$elf.  Adieu,  once  more,  Eliza  I  May  no  an¬ 
guish  of  heart  plant  a  wrinkle  on  thy  fiice  till  I 
behold  it  again.  .  .  .  Yorick  is  thy  friend 

for  ever  1  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !’  ” 

Eliza’s  departure  brought  on  a  fit  of 
despondency.  Mrs.  James,  too,  for  whom 
Sterne  had  the  warmest  regard,  was  un¬ 
well,  and  he  was  anxious  about  her.  He 
wrote  on  the  9th  of  April  to  Lydia,  to  say 
how  unhappy  he  was.  “Thy  mother  and 
thyself  are  at  a  distance  from  me,  and 
what  can  compensate  for  such  a  destitu¬ 
tion  ?”  He  begs  them  to  return.  Life, 
he  said,  was  too  short  to  waste  in  separa¬ 
tion.  “  Whilst  she  lives  in  one  country, 
and  I  in  another,  many  peoide  will  suppose 
it  proceeds  from  choice.  Besides,  I  want 
thee  near  me,  thou  child  and  darling  of 
my  heart.”  Such  an  appeal  could  not  bo 
refused.  Sterne  had  gone  down  to  Cox- 
would  in  May,  utterly  worn  out,  “  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chaise  the  most  of 
the  route,  upon  a  large  pillow,”  and  there, 
in  the  month  of  September,  his  wife  and 
daughter  joined  him. 

Feeble  as  he  was  in  body,  his  genius 
was  as  bright  as  ever.  He  was  now  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  Sentimental  Joximey^  and  in 
December  had  two  volumes  ready.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  come  to  London 
to  superintend  their  publication,  and  that 
Mrs.  Sterne  and  Lydia  should  take  a  house 
for  the  winter  at  York.  It  cost  him  a 
struggle  to  part  with  his  fondly-cherished 
child,  whose  praises  he  was  always  ready 
to  sing. 

“She  is  a  dear,  disinterested  girl  As  a 
proof  of  it,  when  she  left  Coxwould,  and  I  bade 
her  adieu,  I  pulled  out  my  purse,  and  offered 
her  ten  guineas  for  her  private  pleasures,  her 
answer  was  pretty,  and  affected  me  too  much : 
‘No,  my  dear  papa,  our  expenses  in  coming 
from  France  may  have  straitened  you ;  I  would 
rather  put  a  hundred  guineas  in  your  pocket 
than  take  ten  out  of  it.’  I  burst  into  tears.” 

And  thus,  with  tears  on  his  side,  and 
no  doubt  on  hers,  the  father  and  daughter 
kissed  each  other  for  the  last  time.  They 
were  never  to  meet  again. 

Sterne  took  the  same  lodgings  he  had 
occupied  on  his  last  visit.  They  were  at 
41  Old  Bond-street,  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
wigraaker’s  shop.  For  a  few  weeks  he 
was  able  to  share  in  the  familiar  round  of 
dinners  and  assemblies  ;  but,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  the  “  vile  influenza,”  of 
which  he  had  conndained  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  in  a  letter  to  Lydia,  struck  him  down 
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finally.  Like  the  good  Archbishop  Leigh¬ 
ton,  he  had  once  expressed  a  wish  to  die, 
not  in  bis  own  house,  but  “  rather  in  some 
decent  inn.”  That  wish  was  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  too  nearly  for  his  comfort.  Lydia 
and  Mrs.  Sterne  were  far  away,  and  for 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  his  friends, 
the  Jameses,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
able  to  be  near  him.  On  Tuesday,  the 
15th,  with  the  hand  of  death  upon  him, 
be  wrote  a  last  letter  to  Mrs.  James : 

“  My  spirits  are  fled — ^"tis  a  bad  omen.  Do 
not  weep,  my  dear  lady ;  your  tears  are  too 
precious  to  be  shed  for  me — bottle  them  up, 
and  may  the  cork  never  be  drawn.  Dearest, 
kindest,  gentlest,  best  of  women !  may  health, 
peace,  and  happiness  prove  your  handmaids. 
If  I  die,  cherish  the  remembrance  of  me,  and 
forget  the  follies  which  you  so  often  condemned, 
wliich  my  heart,  not  my  head,  betrayed  me 
into.  Should  my  child,  Lydia,  want  a  mother, 
may  I  hope  you  will  (if  she  is  parentless)  take 
her  to  your  bosom  f  .  .  .  Mr.  James  will 

be  a  father  to  her.  .  .  .  Commend  me  to 
him,  as  I  now  commend  you  to  that  Being  who 
takes  under  his  care  the  good  and  kind  part  of 
the  world.  Adieu  !  all  grateful  thanks  to  you 
and  Mr.  James.” 

With  this  touching  appeal  for  the 
daughter,  who  was  always  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  Sterne  laid  down  his  busy  pen 
for  ever. 

On  the  Friday  following  the  end  came. 
A  strange  incident  marked  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments.  In  a  street  close  by,  “  Fish  ” 
Crawford,  a  companion  of  the  dying 
humorist’s  giddiest  hours,  and  “  one  of 
the  gayest  young  gentlemen,  and  the 
greatest  gambler  that  ever  belonged  to 
bcotland,”  was  entertaining  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner.  Some  one  mentioned 
Sterne’s  illness,  and  it  was  determined  to 
send  to  inquire  how  he  was.  The  foot¬ 
man  charged  with  the  errand  could  learn 
nothing  from  the  landlady  in  Bond-street, 
but  was  told  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
walk  up-stairs  and  ask  the  nurse  for  the 
latest  news.  lie  did  so,  and  on  entering 
the  room  found  the  brilliant  Yorick  totally 
exhausted  and  just  expiring.  The  sick 
mail’s  glazing  eye  may  perhaps  have  rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  liveried  emblem  of  j 
the  glittering  vanities  he  had  loved  too 
well.  A  hired  attend.ant  was  chafing  his 
f  ozen  feet,  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  re- 
1  eved  ;  but  soon  the  cold  rose  higher,  and 
W'hile  the  nurse  was  still  rubbing  his  legs 
and  ankles,  and  the  messenger  from  the 
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gay  party  near  still  stood  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old,  he  lifted  his  wasted  arm  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  blow,  and  murmuring,  “Now  it  is 
come,”  passed  away  without  a  groan. 

“The  gentlemen  at  the  dinner,”  says 
the  footman,  “were  all  very  sorry,  and 
lamented  him  very  much.”  They  soon 
forgot  him,  however,  for  not  one  of  them 
followed  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  lift  a  finger  to  help  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Garrick  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  commemorate  him,  but  for  years 
no  memorial  marked  his  burial-place. 
Perhaps  it  was  felt  diflicult  to  write  an 
epitaph  that  should  be  both  kind  and 
truthful.  We  should  now  feel  a  similar 
difficulty,  if  we  were  to  make  a  formal 
effort  to  sum  up  his  virtues  and  vices,  and 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  them.  In 
his  writings  and  in  his  life  what  a  maze 
of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  this 
poor  Yorick  was!  An  original  genius, 
yet  a  frequent  plagiarist ;  intolerably  af¬ 
fected,  yet  able,  when  he  chose,  to  write 
w’ith  perfect  simplicity  of  style ;  a  “  fellow 
of  infinite  jest,”  yet  a  master  of  the  deep¬ 
est  springs  of  pathos.  And  his  character 
is  as  perplexing  a  mixture  as  his  books. 
When  we  think  of  his  London  frivolities, 
his  sentimental  attachments,  his  entire  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  cloth  he  wore,  and  to 
which  he  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  dis¬ 
grace,  we  are  inclined  to  turn  away  in 
disgust,  and  join  with  a  good-will  in 
Thackeray’s  heartiest  invectives.  But 
presently  we  find  there  is  some  excuse  for 
him.  We  remember  his  mercurial  tem¬ 
perament,  and  the  ease  w’ith  which,  hav¬ 
ing  no  strength  of  body  or  of  mind,  he 
took  the  impress  of  the  licentious  age  in 
which  he  lived.  We  find,  too,  that  he 
was  not  without  a  heart ;  that  he  could 
be  genial  and  faithful  to  his  friends,  and 
loving  to  his  child,  generous  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  always  ready  to  symjiathize 
with  the  sorrowful.  These  qualities  are 
some  atonement  for  many  faults,  and  form 
a  fair  ground  for  passing  a  judgment,  as 
charitable  as  may  be,  on  the  cliequered 
life  of  Sterne.  We  believe  him  to  have 
been  neither  a  hero  nor  a  rogue.  The 
most  indiscreet  of  men  and  reckless  of 
writers,  he  always  wore  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve,  thus  courting  the  censure  ho 
often  deserved.  He  committed  innumer¬ 
able  follies,  but,  upon  the  whole,  was 
rather  weak  than  wicked. 
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WALTER  HILLIARD  BIDWELL, 
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In  connection  with  a  portrait  at  the  ! 
head  of  this  number,  from  a  photograph 
recently  taken  from  life  and  engraved  for 
its  present  use,  a  brief  personal  record 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  many  patrons  of  this  work,  which  has 
now  reached  the  goodly  number  of  sixty- 
two  volumes.  The  present  editor  has  sus¬ 
tained  that  relation  to  this  work  for  more 
than  eighteen  years,  requiring  the  watch¬ 
ful  care  and  almost  constant  supervision 
pf  all  its  concerns  during  that  period. 

Waltkr  Hilliard  Bidwkll  was  bom 
at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  June  2l8t, 
1198.  His  father,  William  Bid  well,  was 
a  farmer.  He  spent  the  first  twenty-two 
years  of  his  life  chiefly  at  home  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  labors  incident  to  farming  life. 
His  paternal  ancestor,  a  native  of  the 
north  of  England,  having  married  Mary 
Beckwith,  of  Scotland,  emigrated  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  many  years  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  American  Revolution.  His 
maternal  ancestor,  Itlnamer  Pelton,  was  a 
native  of  France,  who  came  over  and 
settled  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  many 
years  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Ilis 
grandson,  Ithamer  Pelton,  was  employed 
ui  the  public  service,  in  some  hazardous 
and  responsible  duties,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Both  branches  of  the 
family  lost  heavily  by  the  depreciation  of 
Continental  money  at  the  close  of  the 
■war. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  entered  Yale 
College  in  1824,  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1827.  The  two  subsequent  years 
were  emj)loyed  in  efforts  to  pay  off  the 
incurred  expenses  of  college  life.  He 
Bttidied  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Yale 
College,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  spring  of  1833.  He  had 
married  Miss  Susan  M.  Duryea,  of  New- 
York,  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family ; 
and,  on  account  of  her  feeble  health,  spent 
with  her  a  year  in  England  and  France. 
In  the  autumn  of  1833  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congreg.ation- 
al  church  in  Medfield,  Mass.  On  the  ^ 


failure  of  his  voice,  after  a  pastorate  of 
some  four  years,  he  removed  to  the  mild¬ 
er  climate  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1841  he  began  editorial  life  as 
the  conductor  of  the  American  National 
Preacher^  which,  with  the  omission  of 
some  years,  he  has  continued  to  conduct ; 
and  during  this  period,  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  thousand  copies  of  sermons 
have  been  published  in  this  monthly  peri¬ 
odical,  from  nearly  five  hundred  ministers 
of  all  evangelical  denominations.  The  se¬ 
ries  of  thirty-eight  volumes  forms  a  mass 
of  sermon  literature  which,  for  variety,  in¬ 
terest,  and  value,  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
overrate. 

In  1843  he  became  the  proprietor  and 
conductor  of  the  New-York  Evangelist^ 
a  weekly  religious  journal  which  has 
served,  and  is  still  serving,  its  generation 
with  ability  and  usefulness.  After  twelve 
years  of  laborious  service  in  conducting 
It,  he  relinquished  it  on  the  temporary 
failure  of  bis  health.  In  the  mean  time 
(1846)  he  became  also  the  proprietor  and 
conductor  of  the  American  Biblical  Re¬ 
pository^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  of  our  religious  quarterlies  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  likewise  the  proprietor 
of  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  in  which 
this  notice  appears.  From  pecuniary 
claims  upon  it  he  was  compelled  to  add 
another  to  the  list,  making  five  periodi¬ 
cals  at  one  time,  which  he  managed  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  needful  literary 
aid. 

In  1849,  suffering  from  exhausted 
strength,  he  went  abroad,  visiting  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy; 
walked  over  the  demolished  walls  of 
Rome,  and  among  the  sad  ruins  of  beau¬ 
tiful  palaces,  caused  by  the  terrible  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  French  array,  to  drive 
out  the  hero  Garibaldi  and  reconquer 
the  Eternal  City  to  the  power  of  the 
pope.  He  spent  a  night  on  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius,  when  it  was  belching  forth 
streams  of  melted  lava,  presenting  a  scene 
of  indescribable  grandeur.  He  returned 
home  by  way  of  Scotland  and  Reland. 
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In  the  summer  of  1651  he  went  abroad 
again  for  a  brief  season,  spending  ten 
days  in  surveying  the  vast  treasures  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  gathered  from  the  rich 
countries  and  governments  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  distant  climes  of  India.  He  vis¬ 
ited  Holland ;  passed  up  the  Rhine ;  spent 
some  time  at  Munich,  that  wondrous  city 
of  art,  thence  down  the  Danube  to  Vien¬ 
na  ;  passed  through  Bohemia  and  Sax¬ 
on  Switzerland  to  Dresden,  Berlin,  and 
Hamburg,  and  returned  home  by  way 
of  Paris  and  London,  to  resume  Lis  la¬ 
bors. 

Again,  in  1853,  he  sought  relaxation 
in  foreign  travel.  After  a  brief  visit  to 
North  Wales,  he  went  to  London,  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  southern  France, 
crossuig  the  Pyrenees  from  San  Sebastian 
to  Valladolid,  and  over  the  Gaudarama 
mountains  to  Madrid.  After  various  de¬ 
tours,  and  visiting  places  of  historic  in¬ 
terest,  he  passed  through  central  and 
southern  Spain  to  Seville  and  Cadiz ; 
thence  through  the  straits  to  Gibraltar, 
by  way  of  Tangiers,  and  to  Malaga ;  and 
over  the  mountains  to  Granada  and  the 
Alhambra,  the  ancient  and  last  home  of 
the  Moors  of  Spain.  After  a  brief  so¬ 
journ  in  that  most  interesting  historic  re- 
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From  Tennyios’f  Knoeh  Ard«n. 

THE  ISLET. 

“  WiiiTUER  O  whither  love  shall  we  go, 

For  a  score  of  sweet  little  summers  or  so 
The  sweet  little  wife  of  the  singer  said, 

On  the  dav  that  followed  the  day  she  was  wed, 
“  Whither  ()  whither  love  shall  we  go?” 

And  the  singer  shaking  his  curly  head 
Turned  as  Im  sat,  and  struck  the  keys 
There  at  his  right  with  a  sudden  crash, 
Binjring,  “  and  shall  it  be  over  the  seas 
With  a  crew  that  is  neither  rude  nor  rash. 

But  a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheeked. 

In  a  shall<^  of  crystal  ivory -beaked. 

With  a  satin  sail  of  a  ruby  glow. 

To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know, 

A  mountain  islet  pointed  and  peaked ; 

Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash. 

Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
Fairilv-delicate  palaces  shine 
Mixed  with  rilyrtle  and  clad  with  vine. 

And  overstreained  and  silvery -streaked 
With  many  a  rivulet  high  against  the  sun 
Tlie  facets  of  the  glorious  mountain  flash 
Above  the  valleys  of  palm  and  pine.” 
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gion,  he  returned  over  the  mountains  to 
Malaga  and  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  stopping  some  time  in  Lisbon  on 
the  Tagus.  He  then  took  passage  in  the 
British  Peninsular  steamer  to  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  London,  and  reached  New-York 
after  an  absence  of  ninety-five  days,  having 
traveled  a  distance  of  over  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Since  1853  he  has  been  al-  i 

most  constantly  occupied  with  his  edito¬ 
rial  and  other  duties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  he  became  the 
proprietor  and  puVilisherof  the  American 
Theological  Recievo,  the  editorial  depart-  ^ 

raent  of  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Henry  B.  Smith.  After  two 
years  this  work  was  united  with  tho 
Pretbyterian  Quarterly  Review^  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Sher¬ 
wood,  its  present  proprietor  and  editor, 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  H.  B^  I 

Smith  and  other  scholars  eminent  in  the¬ 
ological  literature. 

This  sketch  is  necessarily  imperfect,  ' 

and  personal ;  but  we  trust  it  will  answer 
the  end  designed  by  it.  i 

Impaired  health  rendering  rest  needful 
once  more,  Mr.  Bid  well  left  early  in  July  , 
for  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  now  prob¬ 
ably  at  St.  I’etersburg. 


Thithe^  O  thither,  love,  let  us  go." 

No,  no,  no  1 

For  in  nil  that  exquisite  isle,  my  dear,  t  • 

There  is  but  one  bird  with  a  musical  throat. 

And  his  compass  is  but  of  a  single  note, 

Tlmt  it  makes  one  weary  to  hear." 

“  Mock  me  not  1  mock  me  not !  love,  let  us  go." 

“  No,  love,  no. 

For  the  bud  ever  breaks  into  bloom  on  the  tree. 

And  a  storm  never  wakes  on  the  lonely  sea. 

And  a  worm  is  there  in  the  lonely  wom. 

That  pierces  the  liver  and  blackens  the  blood. 

And  mokes  it  a  sorrow  to  be.” 


From  Tennyion’s  Bnoeh  Arden. 

IN  TUE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ. 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white. 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night. 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walked  with  one  I  loved  two  and  tliirty  years  ago. 
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All  aloDg  the  Talley  while  I  walked  to-day, 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away ; 
For  all  alonfr  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed 
Thy  livinff  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead. 
And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree. 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 


SEA-MIST, 

BY  JEAN  INOELOW. 

Mt  well-beloved  friend,  at  noon  to-day 
Over  our  cliffs  a  white  mist  lay  unfurled. 

So  thick,  one  standing  on  the  brink  might  say, 

Lo !  here  doth  end  tlie  world. 

A  white  abyss  beneath,  and  nought  beside; 

Yet,  hark  !  a  cropping  sounds  not  ten  feet  down. 

Soon  1  could  trace  some  browing  lambs  that  hied 
Through  rock-paths  cleft  and  brown. 

And  here  and  there  green  tufts  of  grass  peered 
through 

.Soft  lavender,  and  sea-thrift:  then  behold 

The  mist,  subsiding  over,  bared  to  view 
A  beast  of  giant  mould. 

She  seemed  a  great  sea-monster  Iving  at  ease 
With  all  her  cubs  about  her:  {lut  deep — deep— 

The  subtle  mist  went  floating:  its  descent 
Showed  the  world's  end  was  steep. 

It  shook,  it  melted,  shaking  more,  till  lo ! 

The  siirawling  monster  was  a  rock,  her  brood 

Were  bowlders,  whereon  sea-mews  white  as  snow 
Sat  watching  fur  their  food. 

Then  once  again  it  sank,  its  day  was  done : 

Part  rolled  away,  part  vanished  utterly. 

And,  glimmering  softly  under  the  white  sun. 

Behold  a  g;reat  white  sea. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

SONG. 

BT  THE  AUTDOB  OF  "TWICE  LOST." 

Take  me  from  these  dreary  shades ; 

Lift  me  to  some  softer  morn. 

Where  the  laughing  light  invades 
That  old  silence  of  the  glades 

Wliich  was  born  when  trees  were  born. 

Where  the  docile  winds  take  care 
Not  to  ruffle  any  brook. 

Lest  queen-clouds  that  pace  the  air 
Should  not  find  a  mirror  there 

When  they  pass,  and  pause,  and  look. 

Where  the  darzling  nights  endure 
Till  the  day  has  nas^  its  spring. 

And  where  star-light  is  so  pure 
That  no  bird  is  ever  sure  • 

Whether  it  should  sleep  or  sing. 

Somewhere  there  is  never  rain. 

Never  trouble  in  the  air ; 

Not  a  breath  of  care  or  pain : 

Take  me  to  that  land  again ; 

I  have  dreamed  I  once  was  there. 


FLOW'ERS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BT  CHARLES  MACKAT. 

Oh,  the  flowerets,  the  bonnie  wee  flowerets. 

Glinting  and  smiling  and  peeping  through  the  grass  1 
And  oh,  the  children,  the  bonnie  little  children, 

1  see  them  and  love  them  and  bless  them  as  I  pass  I 
I  bless  them — but  I’m  sad  for  them — 

I  wish  I  could  be  glad  fftr  them. 

For  who,  alas !  can  tell  me  the  fate  that  shall  be¬ 
fall? 

The  flowerets  of  the  morning. 

The  greenwood  path  adorning. 

May  be  scattered  ere  the  noontide  by  the  wild 
wind's  sadden  call ; 

Or  plucked  because  they’re  beautiful. 

By  rudest  hands,  undutiful ; 

Or  trnmple<l  under  foot  by  the  cattle  of  the  stall ; 
And  the  smiling  little  children,  the  bonnie  little 
children, 

That  sport  like  happy  moths  in  the  sunny  summer 
sheen. 

May  perish  ere  the  daytime 
Of  their  sweet  expected  May -time. 

And  sleep  beneath  the  dtusics  aud  the  lung  grass 
growing  green ; 

Or  a  worse,  worse  fate  may  light  on  them. 

And  cast  more  fatal  blight  on  them, 

Tlie  bonnie  little  maiden  may  be  wooed  and  cost 
away, 

And  the  l>onnie  boy  prove  ruthless, 

Gr  cowardlv,  or  truthless. 

Or  a  gofd-adoring  hypocrite  before  his  head  be 
i^ray. 

But  oh,  ve  fairy  blossoms !  whatever  be  the  future, 

I  would  not,  if  1  might,  peer  through  its  awful 
glass. 

Bloom,  flowerets  of  the  wild-wood ! 

Rejoice,  oh  happy  childhood ! 

1  look  at  you  aud  love  you  and  bless  you  as  I  pass. 


From  tbo  London  Keleetle. 

THE  BOATMAN. 

♦ 

BT  PISlSTRATrS  CAXTON. 

No  rest  on  the  river — that’s  past  for  thee ; 

The  beacon  but  shines  as  a  guide  to  the  sea. 

One  chime  of  the  oar,  ere  it  halt  evermore. 
Muffled  and  dirge-like,  and  sternly  steady; 
And  the  beacon  illuming  tlie  last  of  the  shore 
Shall  flash  on  the  sea  to  thy  murmur — ‘  Al¬ 
ready  ! ' 

“  Then  seems  there  to  float 

Dow'n  the  length  of  the  way — 

From  the  sedges  remote — 

From  the  rose-garden  bay — 

From  the  town  and  the  mart —  ’ 

From  the  river’s  deep  heart — 

From  the  heart  of  the  land — 

From  the  lips  of  thei  bride. 

Through  the  darkness  again 
Stealing  close  to  my  side. 

With  her  hand  in  my  hand — 

From  the  gamesters  in  vain 
Staking  odds  on  the  main 
Of  invisible  dies — 

An  echo  that  wails  with  my  wailing  and  sighs, 
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Ab  I  murmur,  ‘  The  ocean  already  1  ’ — ‘  Alexadt  1  ’ 
One  glimmer  of  light 
From  the  beacon’s  lone  height, 

One  look  at  the  shore,  and  one  stroke  of  the 

oar. 

And  the  river  is  lost  in  the  ocean  already.” 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

BT  BULWEK  LTTTON. 

Or,  strong  as  the  eagle,  oh,  mild  as  the  dove. 
How  like  and  how  unlike,  O  Death  and  0  Love  1 
Knitting  earth  to  the  heaven,  the  near  to  the  far. 
With  the  step  in  the  dust,  and  the  eye  on  the  star. 

Ever  changing  your  symbols  of  light  or  of  gloom ; 
Now  the  rue  on  the  altar,  the  rose  on  the  tomb. 
From  Love,  if  the  infant  receiveth  his  breath. 

The  love  that  gave  life  yields  a  subject  to  Death. 

When  Death  smites  the  aged,  escaping  above 
Flies  the  soul  re-delivered  by  Death  unto  Love. 
And  therefore  in  wuling  we  enter  on  life ; 

And  therefore  in  smiling  depart  from  its  strife. 

TTiut  Love  it  beet  known  by  the  tean  U  has  thed  ; 

A  nd  Death' »  eurett  tign  is  the  smile  of  the  dead. 

The  purer  the  spirit,  the  clearer  its  view, 

The  more  it  confoundeth  the  shapes  of  the  two; 

For,  if  thou  lovest  truly,  thou  eanst  not  dissever 
The  grave  from  the  altar,  the  Now  from  the  Ever  ; 
And  if,  nobly  hoping,  thou  gazest  above. 

In  Death  thou  behohlcst  the  aspect  of  Lovx. 


From  Tempi*  Bar. 

SONNET. 

W  incx  in  the  long-drawn  avenues  of  Thought 
I  lialt.  and  look  before  me  and  behind. 

And  seek  what  erst  1  all  too  little  sought. 

Some  spot  secure  of  rest,  I  do  not  nndl 
Retrace  my'  steps  I  dare  not,  lest  each  nook 
I  late  rejected  should  reject  me  now. 

And  sweetest  arbors,  restlessly  forsook. 

No  more  be  prone  their  leafiage  to  allow. 

So  to  the  untrod  distance  do  I  strain. 

Which  seemeth  ever  farther  to  extend; 
Desiring  oft,  in  irritable  pain, 

Ifremature  sleep  would  bring  that  settled  End, 
When  I  shall  know  it  all,  or  eW  foiget 
This  far  too  littlo  which  for  more  doth  fret 


From  Ohamberi's  Journal. 

DAY-DREAMS, 

W nxRE  the  orange  bee  on  the  purple  flower 
Of  the  roadside  thistle  doses; 

Where  the  flying  down  blows,  filmy  white. 
And  the  azure  au'-bell  poises  light ; 

And  where  the  mole,  oeep  out  of  sight. 
After  his  work  reposes — 

Alone  I  would  M, 

Without  company. 

And  dream  my  ola  dreams  o'er  again. 


Where  the  plovers  whirl,  and  circle,  and  scream. 
Over  the  loneliest  places ; 

Where  the  eastern  clouds  roll  heavy  and  slow. 
And  the  glad  winds  race,  and  flutter,  and  blow ; 
Where  the  golden  corn  is  all  of  a  glow. 

And  so  are  the  reapers’  faces — 

Alone  I  would  be. 

Without  company. 

And  dream  my  old  dreams  o’er  again. 

Where  the  fir,  so  balmy  and  evei^ecn. 

Raises  its  dripping  cones. 

And  the  8<j|uirrel,  sailor-like,  climbs  the  tree ; 
And  the  wind  is  breathing  its  lullaby. 

Fond,  and  soft,  and  ceasdesdy. 

The  songs  of  distant  zones — 

Alone  I  would  be. 

Without  company. 

And  dream  my  old  ^eams  o’er  again. 

Where  the  sunshine  comes  in  level  linos 
Across  the  velvet  mosses, 

And  stealing  in  and  out  in  patches. 

In  sunny  fits  and  playful  catches. 

As  a  bough  or  trunk  it  snatches, 

W'ith  varying  gains  and  losses— 

Alone  1  woiud  be. 

Without  company. 

And  dream  my  old  dreams  o’er  again. 


From  Ohambert's  Journal. 

“THEY’RE  DEAR  FISH  TO  ME.” 

A  TEUK  IVCIDKirr. 

Tnx  farmer’s  wife  sat  at  the  door, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  see. 

And  olithesome  were  the  wee,  wee  bairns 
That  played  around  her  knee.  ^ 

When  bending  ’neath  her  heavy  creel, 

A  poor  fishwife  came  by. 

And  turning  from  the  toifsomo  road. 

Unto  the  door  drew  nigh. 

She  laid  her  burden  on  the  green. 

And  spread  its  scaly  store. 

With  trembling  hands,  and  pleading  words. 
She  told  them  o’er  and  o’er. 

But  lightly  laughed  the  young  guidwife, 

“  W  e’re  no  sae  scarce  o’  cheer ; 

Tak’  up  your  creel,  and  gang  your  ways— 
rU  buy  nae  fish  sae  dear.*^ 

Bending  beneath  her  load  again, 

A  weary  sight  to  see ; 

Right  sorely  sighed  the  poor  fishwife : 

“  They’re  dear  fish  to  me  I 

“  Our  boat  was  oot  ae  fcarfu’  night. 

And  when  the  storm  blew  o’er. 

My  husband,  and  my  three  brave  sons. 

Lay  corpses  on  the  shore. 

"  Tve  been  a  wife  for  thirty  years, 

A  childless  widow  three. 

I  maun  buy  them  now,  to  sell  again — 
They’re  dear  fish  to  me  1" 
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The  farmer’s  wife  turned  to  the  door — 
AVhat  was’t  ujxm  her  cheek  ? 

What  was  there  risin^^  in  her  breast, 

Tliat  then  she  scarce  could  speak  ? 

She  thought  upon  her  ain  jB^nidman, 

Iler  li^litsome  laddies  three ; 

The  woman’s  words  hod  pierced  her  heart — 
“  They’re  dear  fish  to  me  !" 

“  Come  back,"  she  cried,  with  quavering  voice. 
And  pity’s  gathering  tear ; 

“  Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  woman. 

Ye’re  kindly  welcome  here. 

“  I  kentna  o’  your  aching  heart. 

Your  weary  lot  to  dree ; 

I’ll  ne’er  forget  your  sad,  sad  words : 

‘  They’re  dear  fish  to  me  T  " 

Aye,  let  the  happy -hearted  learn 
To  pause  ere  tney  deny 

The  meed  of  honest  toil,  and  think 
11  ow  much  their  gold  may  buy — 

How  much  of  manhood’s  wasted  strength. 
What  woman’s  misery — 

What  breaking  hearts  might  swell  the  cry : 

“  They’re  dear  fish  to  me  1" 


A  FABLE: 

WITH  A  KK8KRVKD  DKDICATIOX. 

ArnaoDiTE  and  Pallas  were  friendly  one  day. 

When  it  chanced  that  they  met  with  a  maid  on 
their  way : 

"  See  this  mortal !"  cried  Pallas ;  “  suppose  that  we 
two 

Trv  which  in  our  gifts  can  the  other  outdo. 

Tin  between  us  so  much  on  the  maid  we  confer, 
That  who  seeks  for  perfection  may  find  it  in  her.” 

Then  they  stopped  the  fair  damsel;  and  Venus,  in 
sooth. 

Gave  a  glow  to  her  beauty,  a  charm  to  her  youth, 

A  fresh  red  to  her  lip,  a  new  warmth  to  her  face. 

To  her  bosom  a  contour,  her  fi^jure  a  grace,  j 

That  whoever  beheld  her,  as  bnght  as  the  day,  „  | 
Was  her  slave  and  her  servant  for  ever  and  aye.  1 

And  Minen  a  enchantments,  too,  over  her  flung. 
And  gave  soul  to  her  eye,  and  bright  wit  to  her 
tongue; 

To  the  charms  that  subdue,  gave  the  power  that 
could  bind ; 

To  the  beauty  of  body,  the  m^ht  of  the  mind ; 

Till  so  various  the  feelings  which  she  could  inspire. 
You  scarce  knew  whether  most  or  to  love  or  admire. 

But  alas !  when  each  goddess  had  finished  her  task. 
When  no  more  they  could  give,  and  no  more  one 
'  would  ask. 

They  quarreled ;  for  female  divinities  are. 

Like  their  sisters  of  earth,  but  too  ready  for  war — 


'That  sharpest  of  warfares,  the  strife  of  the  tongue. 
If  aught  happens  to  set  them  unhappily  wrong. 

[  So  they  hotly  disputed  whose  gifts  richest  were. 
Each  maintaining  her  own  as  beyond  all  compare, 
Till  they  parted  in  anger,  no  more  to  unite 
In  endowing  a  maiden  with  beauty  as  bright 
As  that  fair  one,  who  still  upon  earth  doth  remain. 
And  whose  charms  all  too  tWbly  are  sung  in  this 
strain. 


THINGS  REQUISITE. 

Have  a  tear  for  the  wretched,  a  smile  for  the  glad ; 
For  the  worthy,  applause— an  excuse  for  the  bad ; 
Some  help  for  the  needy — some  pity  for  those 
Who  stray  from  the  path  where  true  happiness 
flows. 

Have  a  laugh  for  the  child  in  her  play  at  thy  feet ; 
Have  respect  for  the  aged;  and  pleasantly  greet 
The  stranger  that  seeketh  for  shelter  from  thee — 
Have  a  covering  to  sfiare,  if  he  naked  should  be. 

Have  a  hope  in  thy  sorrow — a  calm  in  thy  joy ; 
Have  a  work  that  is  worthy  thy  life  to  employ ; 
And,  oh  I  above  all  things  on  this  side  the  sod. 
Have  peace  with  thy  conscience,  and  peace  with 
thy  God. 


From  Lnej  llooper’s  Poems. 

IN  VAIN. 

Clasp  closer  arms,  press  closer  lips, 

In  lost  and  vain  caressing  I 

For  never  more  that  pallid  cheek 
Will  crimson  ’neath  your  pressing. 

For  these  vain  words  and  vainer  tears 
She  waited  yester  even ; 

She  waits  you  now — but  in  the  far 
Rcsplenaeut  halls  of  heaven. 

With  patient  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 

She  waited,  lioping  ever. 

Till  death’s  dark  wall  rose  cold  between 
Her  gaze  and  you  forever. 

She  heard  your  footsteps  in  the  breeze, 
And  in  the  wild-bee’s  humming; 

The  last  breath  that  she  shaped  to  words 
Said  softly,  “  Is  he  coming?” 

Now  silenced  lies  the  wntlest  heart 
That  ever  beat  ’neath  cover ; 

Safe— never  to  be  wnmg  again 
By  you,  a  fickle  lover ! 

Your  wrong  to  her  knew  never  end. 

Till  earth’s  lost  bonds  were  riven ; 

Your  memory  rose  cold  between 
Her  parting  soul  and  heaven. 

Now  vain  your  false  and  tardy  grief, 
Vain  your  remorseful  weeping ; 

For  she,  whom  only  you  deceiveil, 

Lies  hushed  in  dreandess  sleeping. 

Go— not  beside  that  peaceful  form. 
Should  lying  words  be  spoken  ! 

Go,  pray  to  G^,  “  Be  merciful 
As  she  whose  heart  I’ve  broken.” 
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BRIEF  .LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Memoir*  of  the  life  and  Philanthropic  Labor*  of  I 
Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  have  recently  been  published  | 
in  London,  and  receive  the  warm  commendations 
of  the  English  press.  Thousands  remember  the 
visit  he  made  to  this  country,  some  years  since, 
and  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  eloquence  and 
high  Christian  character.  The  record  of  such  a 
life  is  well  worth  reading.  AVill  not  some  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  give  us  this  interesting  work  ? 

Dr.  Beec  her’s  Antohiojraphy,  etc.,  has  l>een  re¬ 
published  by  Sampson  Low  (London),  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  decided  favor. 

Tun  Collected  WnmNos  or  Edward  Irvino.  In 
Five  Volumes.  Edited  by  his  Nephew,  the 
Rev.  G.  Carlyle,  M.A.  Vol  I.  London  ;  Stra- 
han  d:  Co.  1864. 

At  a  later  stage  we  purpose  to  direct  special 
attention  to  this  new  edition  of  Irving’s  works. 
Meantime  we  emphatically  announce  this  first 
volume  of  the  best  writings  of  that  “  bright  par¬ 
ticular  star”  among  modern  jireachers,  before 
whom  all  the  most  richly  gifted  minds  of  the  last 
generation  were  ST>eli-bound  and  subdued.  Much 
of  Mr.  Irving’s  pul[)it  oratory  is  among  the  grand¬ 
est,  the  stateliest,  and  yet  withal  ofttimes  the 
most  pathetic,  which  our  language  knows ;  some 
of  it  is  unapproachable  in  its  prophet-like  sub¬ 
limity,  The  rich  antique  style  is  most  musical. 
Irving  and  Spurgeon — how  absolute  the  contrast ! 
vet  each  legitimately  popular.  The  latter  bids 
lair  to  be  more  happy  and  far  more  useful  in  his 
life ;  the  former  will  doubtless  live  the  longest  in 
his  writings.  In  the  dat's  of  Spurgeon  it  will  be 
more  than  a  little  profitable  for  preachers  to  retire 
into  the  past  and  listen  to  the  strains  of  Irving. 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Carb’le,  the  editor,  is  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Irving’s,  and  in  every  way  compe¬ 
tent  for  a  task  which  is  to  him  a  labor  of  love. — 
London  Quarterly  lieviev. 

Diary  of  Mary,  Countess  Cowper,  I.Ady  of  the 
Bed-Chamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  1714- 
1720.  London:  Murray.  1864. 

A  VALUABLE  and  verj’  interesting  contribution 
to  our  information  respecting  a  period  of  English 
history  of  which  less  is  known  than  of  alrao.st  any 
other  belonging  to  modern  times.  Lady  Cowper 
was  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Chancelor  Cowper. 
The  Diary  is  perfectly  simnle  and  unaffected, 
written  not  for  publication,  out  merely  for  the 
lady’s  own  use  ;  and  on  this  account  is  both  more 
piquant  and  more  trustworthy.  It  reveals  a  con¬ 
dition  of  social  and  political  morality  with  which, 
after  making  all  due  correction  fur  what  is  de¬ 
pendent  merely  on  fashion  or  circumstance,  our 
own  times  very  favorably  compare.  “This  day 
Monsieur  Rohethon  procured  the  Grant  of  the 
King  of  Clerk  of  Parliament,  after  Mr.  Johnson’s 
Iteath,  for  Anybody  he  would  name.  lie  let  my 
Brother  Cowper  have  it  in  Reversion  after  Mr. 
Johnson  for  hlS  two  Senior  £18(X>.’’  Let  this 
scandalous  transaction,  so  quietly  told,  as  a  thing 


I  of  course,  be  duly  noted.  "  Anybody  ho  would 
I  name !”  and  for  two  lives  in  reversion  I  The 
editor’s  annotation  here  is  worth  quoting.  “  Spen¬ 
cer  Cowper,  M.P.  for  Tr\iro,  and  one  ot  the  ilaiv- 
agera  on  Sacheverel’s  Trial,  was  made  a'Jurlge  in 
1727.  llis  two  sons,  William  and  Ashley  Cow-per, 
held  this  lucrative  employment  in  succession  from 
1716  to  1768;  and  their  nephew,  the  late  Henry 
Cowper,  of  Tewin  Water,  was  Deputy  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments  from  1786  to  1825.” 

Our  next  quotation  reveals  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day  of  publie  morality,  tliough  the  long  succeed¬ 
ing  reign  of  Walpole  is  in  proof  that  that  day  was 
very  late  in  making  its  appearance.  “  1716,  Jaik- 
uarv  17th.  This  Month  used  to  be  ushered  in 
with  New  Year’s  Gifts  from  the  Lawyers,  which 
used  to  come  to  near  £3(X)0  to  the  Chancellors. 
The  Original  of  this  Custom  was  presents  of  Wine 
and  Provision.s.  ...  In  process  of  Time  a 
covetous  Chancellor  insinuated  that  Gold  would 
be  more  acceptable ;  so  it  was  changed  into  Gold, 
and  continued  so  till  the  first  Time  mv  Lord  had 
the  Seals.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  Nottingham, 

when  Chancellor,  used  to  receive  them  standing 
bv  a  Table ;  and  at  the  same  Time  he  took  the 
Money  to  lay  it  upon  the  Table,  he  used  to  cry 
out,  ‘O  tyrant  Cufhtorar  (for  he  li8j)ed.)  My 
I>ord  forbade  the  bringing  them.”  ith  a  king 
who  created,  and  who  was  able  to  create,  his  Ger¬ 
man  mistress.  Mademoiselle  Schulenberg,  an 
English  duchess.  Duchess  of  Munster,  and  who 

iiaraded  both  this  woman  and  his  other  concubine, 
iladame  Kielmansegge  (a  third,  Madame  Von 
Platen,  was  instated  in  Hanover),  in  the  face  of 
the  English  nobility  and  in  precedence  of  the  higli- 
born  English  ladies,  making  them  the  mistresses 
of  fashion  and  the  depositaries  of  state-secrets  and 
state-power ;  with  a  prince  who  in  this  respect 
trod  closely  in  his  father’s  steps,  and  who,  being 
indis|>osed  in  bed,  had  his  princesses’  Indies  into 
his  bed-chamber  to  play  at  ombre  with  his  lords ; 
with  such  court  manners  os  permitted,  nay,  re¬ 
quired,  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  including  vir¬ 
tuous  and  accomplished  women  such  as  I.u'idy 
Cowper,  to  pay  visits  of  congratulation  to  tlie 
German  frau  or  fraulein,  Schulenberg  by  name, 
on  her  taking  the  oaths  upon  her  advancement  U> 
the  rank  of  an  English  duchess ;  we  are  nut  sur¬ 
prised  even  at  such  revelations  respecting  Lady 
Mary  and  I.ady  Harriet  De  Vere,  daughters  of 
the  last  and  twentieth  Earl  of  Oxford  of  that 
name,  as  are  disclosed  in  tills  Diary.  What  a 
compendium  of  infamy  is  there  in  this  one  sen¬ 
tence  1  “  I  told  him  (liernstorff)  that  Mrs.  Kirk’ 

(proposed  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  sister  of 
the  Ladies  De  Vere,  as  Bed-chamber  woman  to 
the  Princess  of  W ales)  “  had  managed  all  the  In¬ 
trigues  between  Lady  Mary  Vere  and  the  Duka 
of  Ormond,  took  care  of  the  child,  was  Manager 
of  all  the  Intrigues  of  the  Oxford  Family,  had  an 
ill  reputation  as  to  herself,  and  had  been  the  Duka 
of  Somerset’s  Mistress.” 

In  one  of  the  letters  contained  in  the  Append’ix 
there  is  a  striking  passage  relating  to  the  Czar 
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Peter.  Mr.  Clavering,  Lady  Cowper’s  brotlier,  is 
the  writer.  “  Ilis  Czarian  Majesty  did  us  the 
Uonour  to  paas  by  Hanover,  and  stayed  two  or 
tliree  days  at  Ilerrenhausen,  a  Country  House  of 
tlie  King:  so  I  had  the  Honour  to  eat  at  his  Ta¬ 
ble  several  Times,  which  I  was  not  very  ambitious 
of ;  for  he  never  uses  Knife  or  Fork,  out  always 
eats  with  his  Fingers;  never  uses  his  Handker¬ 
chief,  but  blows  his  Nose  with  his  Fingers ;  there¬ 
fore,  vou  may  guess  how  agreeable  it  is  to  be  in 
his  Itinjesty’s  Company." — Ijondon  Quarterly. 

Elxocu  Ardex,  etc.  By  Alfred  Texntsox.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1^64. 

Tnts  new  and  eagerly-expected  volume  by  the 
poet-laureate  will  be  welcomed  by  his  numerous 
•duiirers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  contains 
some  twenty  poems,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  and  chief  one  in  tlie  collection. 

Enoch  Arden  is  a  poem  of  elaborate  finish  and 
CTcat  power — quite  equal,  it  seems  to  us,  to  an}- 
tiling  that  Tennyson  has  written.  MTe  can  not  do 
better  than  give  our  readers  a  specimeu  or  two. 
The  actors  are : 

“  Three  children  of  Uires  bnuiet,  Annie  Lee, 

Tl.e  prettiest  little  dameel  In  the  port. 

And  Philip  Kay,  the  miller's  only  son. 

And  Lnoch  Arden,  a  rough  tailor's  lad." 

Annie  is  truly  loved  by  the  rich  miller’s  son,  but 
is  wooed  luul  married  by  the  manly  sailor.  Three 
children  are  bom  to  them ;  and  to  get  the  means  to 
educate  and  provide  for  them,  Enoch  resolves  oa- 
a  luug  voyage.  The  parting  is  after  this  wise : 

“  Enoch  rose. 

Cast  his  strong  arms  ahoot  his  drooping  wife. 

And  lklste<l  Ids  wonder-stricken  lltt  cones; 

But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  freerous  wakefulness. 

When  Annie  would  hare  raised  him  Enoch  said 

'  Wake  him  not ;  let  him  sleep  ;  how  should  ths  ctkUd 

Reniriiiber  this?’  an<l  kissod  him  In  his  coL 

But  Annie  from  her  baby’s  forehead  cdpt 

A  tiny  curl,  and  gare  It :  this  he  kept 

Thru'  all  hLs  future  ;  but  now  hastily  caught 

Bis  bundle,  wared  bis  band,  and  went  bis  way." 

After  ten  long,  weary  years’  waiting  for  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  wife  tinally  marries  I’hilip,  whose  love 
bad  only  grow-n  the  stronger  by  years’  delay,  and 
who  hud  truly  been  a  father  to  the  two  surviving 
children.  Me-unwhile,  after  great  vicissitudes, 
Enoch  returns;  but,  learaiug  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  generously  resolves  to  n^main  incognito : 

“  But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  fUce  again ; 

‘  If  1  ndght  look  on  her  sweet  flice  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.’  So  the  tliought 
Uauiited  and  liaraeaed  him,  and  drove  him  forth, 

At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
W as  growing  duller  twIHght,  to  the  hlU. 

There  he  sat  down  gasing  on  all  below ; 

There  did  a  thous-and  memories  roll  upon  him, 
Cnspeakable  fur  sadness.  By  ami  hy 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
rar-hlaxing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house. 

Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blase  allures 
The  bird  of  pauage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

**  For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street, 

Tlie  latest  bouse  to  landward  ;  but  behind. 

With  one  small  gate  that  opened  on  the  waste. 
Flourished  a  little  garden  square  and  walled ; 

And  in  It  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 

A  yewtree,  and  all  round  It  ran  a  walk 
Of  shiagle,  and  a  walk  divided  It : 

But  Enoch  shunned  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  to  the  wall.  Iwhind  tlie  yew ;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunned,  If  griefs 
like  Ids  bare  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 


“  For  cups  and  sUver  on  the  burnished  board 
Sparkled  and  shone ;  so  genial  was  the  hearth ; 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 

Stout,  rosy,  wUb  his  babe  across  Ids  k  nees ; 

And  o’er  her  second  father  stoopl  a  girl, 

A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 

Vair-baired  and  tal',  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  reared  his  creasy  arms. 

Caught  at  and  ever  missed  It,  snd  they  laughed  ; 

And  on  the  left  band  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 

But  turning  now  and  then  to  sp<‘ak  with  him. 

Her  son.  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong, 

I  And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  fur  he  smiled. 

I  "  Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 

nis  wife  Ills  « Ife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  .vet  not  his,  upon  the  father’s  knee. 

And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness. 

And  bis  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 

And  him,  that  other,  reigning  In  his  place, 

Igird  of  his  rights  and  of  Ids  children’s  love — 

Then  he,  tho’  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 

Because  tidngs  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard, 
i-tiggered  and  shook,  holding  tbe  branch,  and  feared 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 

Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 

Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

"  He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 

Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underlbot. 

And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 

Crept  to  the  gate,  and  ojiened  It,  and  closed. 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  mao's  cbaml>cr-door. 

Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

**  And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his  knees 
Were  freble,  so  that  fulling  prone  he  dug 
Uis  Ungers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  prayed. 

’’  *  Too  hard  to  hear !  why  did  they  take  me  thence? 

O  God  Almighty,  blesse<l  Savluur,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle. 

Uphold  me.  Father,  In  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer  I  aid  me,  ^ve  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 

Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 

My  children  too  I  must  I  not  speak  to  these? 

They  know  ms  noL  I  should  betray  myselt 
Never  :  no  father’s  kiss  for  me — the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  sou.’ " 

The  death  scene  is  vividly  {tainted.  He  has  told 
all  to  ^liriam  Lane,  hut  made  her  swear  not  to 
reveal  it  till  he  was  dead.  When  she  would  per¬ 
suade  him  from  his  purpose,  he  exclaims : 

"  ’  Womar,  distutb  me  not  now  at  the  last. 

But  let  me  huld  niy  purpose  till  I  die. 

Elt  down  again ;  mark  me  and  understand. 

While  I  have  power  to  B|>eak.  1  charge  you  now. 

When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  tIuU  1  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  fur  her,  loving  her; 

Have  fur  the  btu-  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 

And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  1  saw 
8o  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessiog  her  and  praying  fur  her. 

And  tell  my  son  tliat  I  died  blessing  him. 

And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too ; 

He  never  meant  us  any  thing  but  good. 

But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead. 

Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come, 

I  am  their  father ;  but  she  must  not  come. 

For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 

And  now  there  Is  but  one  of  all  my  blood. 

Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be ; 

Tills  hair  is  bis ;  she  cut  It  off  and  gave  It, 

And  I  have  borne  It  with  me  all  tliese  years. 

And  tliought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave ; 

I  But  now  my  mind  la  changed,  for  I  sliall  see  him. 

My  babe  In  bliss  ;  wherelore  when  I  am  gone. 

Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her : 

It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her. 

That  I  am  be." 


“  Tlien  tbe  third  night  after  this. 
While  Enoch  slumbered  motionless  and  pole. 
And  Miriam  watched  and.dosed  at  iuterrals, 
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Tb««  came  lo  load  a  calling  of  the  sea, 

That  all  the  bouaea  In  the  bavan  rang. 

He  woke,  be  rose,  bs  spread  bis  arms  abroad 
Crying  with  a  load  Toice  '  a  sail  1  a  sail  I 
I  am  sared;’  and  ao  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

“So  past  the  strong  berolc  aoal  away. 

And  when  they  buried  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral.** 

PERSONAL  Airo  Political  BALL.tDS.  Arrange<l  and 
edited  by  Fraiik  Moore.  New-York :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam.  18C4. 

This  n  the  fourth  volume  in  this  elcffant  series 
of  war  poems.  It  contains  aliout  one  hvmdred  spec¬ 
imens.  nDm  some  forty  different  •writers,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  “  The  Crisis,”  by  J,  G.  Whittier, 
has  in  it  tlie  true  ring : 

THE  caisis. 

“  Taa  crlsia  presses  on  ns ;  face  to  face  with  na  It  stands. 

With  solemn  Ups  of  queMion,  like  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt’s 
sau<UI 

This  day  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of  fate  we  spin ; 

Tbte  day  for  all  hereafter  cbr>oae  we  hollnces  or  sin ; 

Eren  now  from  starry  Oerlilm,  or  Ehal’scloady  crown. 

We  caU  the  dews  of  bletsluga,  or  the  bolts  of  curalog  down  I 

“  By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  bore  tbclr  agony  and  shame ; 
By  all  the  warning  words  of  truth  with  which  the  prophets 
came; 

By  tlie  future  which  awaits  us ;  by  all  the  hopes  which  cast 
Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  acr  iss  the  blackness  of  the 
past, 

And  la  the  awfril  name  of  IQm  who  for  earth’s  freedom 
died; 

0  ye  people,  0  my  brothers  I  let  us  choose  the  righteous 
side  1 

“  So  shall  the  Northern  pioneer  go  Joyfully  on  his  way. 

To  wed  Penohsoot's  waters  to  San  Francisco's  bay ; 

To  make  the  rugged  placet  smooth,  and  tow  tlie  rales  with 
grain, 

And  bear,  with  Libarty  and  Law,  the  Bible  in  his  train ; 

The  mlgiity  West  shall  bless  the  East,  and  sea  shall  answer 
sea. 

And  mountain  unto  moantaln  call ;  Pbabb  God,  rot  wa 

ABB  rasE  !** 

These  pulitical  lyrics,  though  for  the  most  part 
poesessiug  hut  little  literary  merit,  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  v.aluuble  materials  of  history,  and  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  gathered  up  and  preserved. 

Azarian  :  An  Episode.  By  Harriet  Elizabeth 
pRE.se<)TT.'  Boston:  Ticknor  d;  Fields.  1864. 

Miss  Prescott  is  sure  to  command  renders.  This 
imaginative  and  charming  story  is  told  with  that 
exceeding  grace  and  trutlifulness  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  fur  author. 

Tmt  Forest  Arcadia  of  Northern'  New-Tork  ;  em¬ 
bracing  a  view  of  its  Mineral,  Agricultural,  and 
Timber  Resources.  Boston ;  T.  G.  IL  P.  Burn¬ 
ham.  New-York :  0.  T.  Felt.  1864. 

The  publisher  has  given  us  this  hook  in  elegant 
style — and  it  seems  worthy  of  it.  The  region  here 
deWribed  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Adirondac 
Mountains,  and  thus  far  has  cscaiHjd  the  notice  of 
the  descriptive  tourist.  The  author  gives  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  its  mineral  and 
agricultural  value,  which,  he  says,  will  hereafter 
make  a  large  item  in  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
Emjiire  State: 

“  Immense  ranges  of  magnetic  iron  traverse  the 
country,  and  there  are  also  indications  of  more 
valuub'le  minerals  in  a  few  localities.  Of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  imiKirtance,  too  much  can  not  he  said.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  strong,  and  yields  abundantly  the 


usual  products  native  to  this  latitude.  Its  chief 
value  m  this  respect  consists  in  its  [loculiar  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  grazing  of  cattle.  The  climate  is  that 
of  the  hill  country  of  New-England.  .  .  .  Tliat 

it  should  have  been  suffered  to  lie  so  long  undeveh 
oped  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  active  industry 
which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  is  indeed  a  marvel.'” 
This  book  will  contribute  to  this  end. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Early  Dawn  ;  or.  Sketches 
of  Christian  Life  in  England.  By  the  Author  of 
the  “  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.”  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  lYof.  II.  B.  Smith.  Now-York;  M. 
W.  Dodd.  1864. 

Few  works  of  its  kind  ever  achieved  a  more  de¬ 
cided  success  than  the  Sehonberff- Cotta  Family.  Iw 
freshness,  truthfulness,  and  graphic  portraiture  of 
Luther  and  his  times,  won  fur  it  a  quick  and  gen¬ 
eral  appreciation.  We  are  glad  the  author  is  turn¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  other  fields.  She  is  sure  of 
numerous  and  delighted  readers. 

The  present  volume  has  not  the  advantage  of  a 
continuous  narrative  like  the  first— comprising  a 
nninher  of  independent  sketches  and  tales ;  still,  the 
same  graphic  j>en  is  wielded ;  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  the  period  is  shown,  and 
wonderful  skill  in  portraying  the  workings  of  tho 
hunuui  heart,  and  the  events  and  cliaracters  of  that 
enrly  day.  Many  will  think  it  equal  in  iutorest  to 
her  former  work.  We  are  not  suriirised  that  tho 
jiublishcr  finds  a  very  large  demand  for  the  work. 

Naoih  Torrentk  :  Tlie  History  of  a  AVonian.  By 
Gertrude  F.  De  Vixout.  New-York  :  John 
Bradtiuru.  1864.  8vu.  pp.  276. 

The  title  of  tliis  book  is  descriptive  of  it.  It  is 
simply  the  history  of  a  woman — an  imaginative 
one  of  course,  but  having  many  counterjiarte  in  the 
living,  real  world.  It  contains  no  plot,  no  dramatic 
power,  and  very  little  incident.  It  is  a  woman’s 
imier  life — a  woman  of  impulse,  and  emotion,  and 
artistic  instincts,  and  gifts,  and  unsullied  purity — a 
woman’s  love,  secret,  j-et  enduring  and  profound, 
and  finally  breaking  her  heart — that  is  here  de¬ 
picted  witli  the  intensity  and  grace  of  a  feminine 
|K“n.  It  is  woman  putting  woman’s  heart  and  strong¬ 
est  passion  into  intense,  burning  words.  'I'he  stylo 
is  easy  and  fiuwing,  at  times  vigorous  and  felicitous, 
and  not  often  marred  by  extravagance.  It  belongs 
not  to  the  sensational  sclnx)!,  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  oth-T  works  of  its  class. 

M.arie  Antoinette. — A  volume  of  letters  ivTittcn 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
France,  will  very  soon  appear  in  Loudon.  They 
are,  we  arc  assured  in  the  jireface,  now  given  to  tho 
public  for  the  first  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few ;  and  have  been  carefully  copied  from  tho 
originals  in  the  possession  of  the  editor.  Count  d'Hu- 
nolstein,  formerly  deputy  for  tho  department  of  the 
Moselle.  Marie  Antoinette’s  orthography  was  not 
the  most  correct,  and  the  only  change  made  by  the 
editor  was  the  rectification  of  the  iiielliiig,  which, 
in  some  cases,  would  he  hardly  intelligible.  Tho 
corre.sjKindence  embraces  a  period  of  twenty-tbreo 
years,  from  1770,  tlie  periotl  of  her  marriage,  when 
she  was  only  fifteen  j-ears  old,  to  1792,  a  year  be¬ 
fore  her  death ;  from  the  time  she  was  preiiaring  to 
enter  France  as  dauiihincss  until  some  mouths  before 
she  stood  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
soon  after  on  the  scaffold. 
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Tiik  BaiTiRn  Navt. — We  clip  the  followine 
t«ble  from  an  interesting  article  on  the  British 
navy  in  the  July  number  of  the  British  Quarterly: 

“  The  strength  of  the  Bristh  navy,  whether  re¬ 
garded  absolutely  or  relatively,  was  never  great¬ 
er  than  now.  'the  catalogue  of  our  iron  ships 
will  be  best  supplied  by  the  following  table,  epit¬ 
omized  from  a  very  recent  parliamentary  return: 

ARMOR-PLATED  SHIPS  OP  THE  BRITISH  NAVT, 

MAT  2d,  1864. 


AFLOAT. 


Name. 

t  »  1 

i  i  1* 

OH  a  S. 

a 

£  i  1 

5  ©  1 

X"-  ■ 

1  c  ^ 
.if 

ill 

1 

£ 

Black  Prince . 

41'  6109  12.10 

Iron 

Partly 

868,818 

Warrior . 

40  6109  1280 

860,998 

Defenae . 

IS  8T2C  600 

** 

** 

240,718 

Kealstance . 

IS  8710  600 

** 

247,672 

Hector . 

24  4089  800 

“ 

** 

2a6,718 

Valiant . 

84  4068  800,  “ 

Achilles . 

20  6121  12.1)1  •• 

*• 

881,878 

Minotaur . 1 

26  6621  1880 

“ 

Royal  Oak . 1 

88  4066  800 

Wood 

Wholly 

2.19,6.18 

Prince  Consort....! 

M  4048  1000 

•* 

249,064 

Caladonla . 1 

l86  4128  100-) 

1  “ 

206,01 lO 

Ocean  . I 

88  404T  1000 

•* 

206,000 

Zealous . 

80!  8T16  800 

Partially 

1  171,500 

Reserach . I 

4  12.VI  200 

“ 

68,600 

Enterprise . | 

4,  99.S  160 

82,400 

Royal  Borerelfin 

1  1 

1 

(converted) . . 

8  8768  800 

Wholly 

BUILDING. 


Name. 

c 

s 

C 

V 

ho 

s 

a 

o 

H 

Hone 

power. 

HulL 

9o 

♦  2-4 

in 

Aglnconrt . 

86 

6621 

1850 

Iron 

Partially 

£ 

Northumberland. . . 

96 

6621 

188 

•• 

Bellcrophon . 

4246 

loot 

•• 

':84,820 

Prince  Albert . 

4 

2629 

8  m 

Wholly 

Roval  Albert . 

88 

4048 

80ti 

Wood 

206,000 

Lord  Clyde . 

84 

4067 

liKiO 

278,400 

Lord  Warden . 

84 

4<67 

1000 

** 

288,400 

Pallas . 

6 

2872 

60<i 

Partially 

186,148 

16 

400 

160 

Viper . 

4 

787 

Iron 

Wood 

“ 

96,960 

Vixen . 

4 

754 

160 

and 

Iron 

“ 

“  Besides  the  above,  there  are  six  doating  bat¬ 
teries:  Erebus,  Terror,  Thunderbolt,  Etna,  Glut¬ 
ton,  Thunder,  Trusty.  We  have  thus  the  follow¬ 
ing  total : 


Armor-plated  thips  afloat .  1(5 

Armor-plated  shlpa  building .  11 

Floating  batteries . g 

Total .  88 


“We  find  also  that  on  the  Ist  of  January  last 
we  had  72  ships  mounting  from  74  to  121  guns; 
42  having  from  60  to  74  guns ;  94  with  from  22 
to  46  guns ;  26  screw  corvettes  of  21  guns,  and 
186  screw  gun-boats,  besides  other  vessels,  making 
a  total  altogether  of  no  fewer  than  976  ships  avail¬ 
able  for  the  service  of  the  nayy,” 
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Chain  -  Plating  for  Ships.  —  In  the  ITouse  of 
Lords,  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
adverting  to  the  details  of  the  recent  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsarge,  asked  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  whether 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  question  of 
jirotecting  ships  of  war  by  chain -armor.  The 
subject  was  not  a  new  one,  for  it  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  letter  written  in  1862  to  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  government,  by  an  iron¬ 
master  resident  at  Belfast,  in  which  he  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  important  results  which  might  be 
gained  by  suspending  chains  over  a  ship’s  side  to 
act  as  a  Aiil  against  snot. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  said  the  defense  afforded 
by  the  chain-plating  to  the  Kearsarge  must  have 
been  ver^  small,  for  it  only  extended  over  a  space 
about  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  the  chain  was 
of  the  kind  known  as  one  and  three  quarter  inch. 
The  firing  from  the  Alabama  could  not  have  been 
good,  for  this  strip  of  plating  was  only  struck 
twice  during  the  engagement ;  one  of  tne  shots 
glanced  off,  and  the  other,  which  was  the  only 
one  that  hit  the  armor  fairly,  pierced  it  and 
lodged  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  known  that  the  Alabama  entered  upon 
the  contest  under  great  disadvantages,  her  powder 
being  either  damp  or  very  dry,  and  the  vessel 
herself  in  a  very  unfit  state.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  the  admiriuty  made  some  experiments  with 
chain-armor,  and  the  result  was  that  with  a  com¬ 
mon  68-pounder  and  casLiron  shot  it  was  knocked 
all  to  pieces,  so  that  against  steel  projectiles  it 
would  afford  no  defense  whatever.  It  did  not  at 
all  follow  that,  as  a  make-shift,  it  would  not  be 
better  than  nothing,  and  at  a  long  distance,  as  in 
this  case,  it  had  some  advantages.  But  what  the 
admiralty  had  to  decide  was:  given  a  certain 
weight,  how  to  apply  it  most  effectively  for  the 
defense  of  a  ship.  (Hear.)  Some  time  ago  the 
noble  earl  opposite  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
guns  weighing  six  and  a  half  tons  each  would  not 
be  found  too  heavy  for  broadside  purposes.  He 
had  since  ascertained  that  the  two  11-inch  guns  on 
board  the  Kearsarge,  one  before,  the  other  abaft 
tbe  mainmast,  weighed  each  seven  and  three  (quar¬ 
ter  tons.  The  real  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  conflict  between  the  Kearsarge  and  Alabama 
were,  that  very  powerful  guns  and  very  speedy 
vessels  were  required.  The  speed  of  the  Kear¬ 
sarge  gave  her  great  superiority  over  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  which,  morever,  was  not  built  for  fighting 
purposes,  but  mainly  with  a  view  to  cruising. 
Experiments  had  shown  conclusively  that  the 
continuous  surface  of  armor-plate  yielded  great 
advantages  over  interrupted  surface  like  bar-iron 
or  chain-covering. — Saturday  Review. 

Desert  of  Sahara. — In  his  engaging  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  Isaiah  said :  “  In  me 
wilderness  shall  leaters  break  oni  ” — the  joy  should 
be  as  great,  and  the  blessings  as  numerous  and 
refreshing,  as  if  running  fountains  should  sudden¬ 
ly  break  out  in  tbs  desert,  gnd  tbe  thinty  end 
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we»ry  traveler  shonld  be  thus  unexpectedly  and 
fiilly  supplied.  In  the  wilderness  waters  have 
literally  broken  out.  Perhaps  no  more  hopeless 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken  than  to  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  great  African  Desert  of  Sahara, 
where  no  rain  ever  falls,  and  there  are  but  occa¬ 
sional  oases  to  give  relief  to  the  weary  and  faint¬ 
ing  caravans  that  traverse  it.  Modern  science, 
however,  laughs  at  seeming  impossibilities.  Skill¬ 
ful  engineers  in  the  French  army  in  Algiers  pro¬ 
pose  to  sink  Artesian  wells  at  different  points, 
with  strong  confidence  that  thus  water  would  be 
reached  and  forced  to  the  surface.  In  1860,  five 
Artesian  wells  had  been  opened,  around  which, 
as  vegetation  thrives  luxuriantly,  thirty  thousand 
palm-trees  and  one  thousand  fruit-trees  were  plant¬ 
ed,  and  two  thriving  villages  established.  At  the 
depth  of  a  little  over  five  hundred  feet,  an  under¬ 
ground  river  or  lake  was  struck,  and  from  two  of 
them  live  fish  have  been  thrown  up,  showing  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  water  underneath.  The 
French  government,  by  this  means,  hopes  to  make 
the  route  across  the  desert,  to  Timbuctoo,  fertile, 
and  fit  for  travelers,  and  thus  to  bring  the  whole 
overland  travel  and  commerce  through  Algeria, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern 
scientific  enterprise. 

CoTTO!i  SoppLT. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association  took  place 
at  Manchester  yesterday  afternoon;  Mr.  John 
Cheetham,  the  president,  took  the  chair.  The  re¬ 
port  stated  that  the  correspond^ce  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  from  every  quart*:  r  indicated  unabated  deter¬ 
mination  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources 
of  the  various  cotton-fields  on  which  the  absence 
of  the  American  supplies  had  made  us  dependent, 
and  the  association  nad  seized  every  opportunity 
to  render  all  the  practical  assistance  in  theV  power. 
They  had  distributed  seed  to  the  amount  of  2032 
cwt.,  and  had  supplied  166  ^ins,  three  driving- 
wheels  for  working  gins,  1000  ^n-saws,  and  1 60  gin- 
brushes,  in  Boml^y,  Java,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Barbary,  Morocco,  Algiers,  W est  Coast  of  Africa, 
Malta,  Beyrout,  West  Indies,  Turkey,  Australia, 
South  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  chairman  said  the  supply  of  cotton,  while  it 
was  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  highest  anticipations 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  was,  be 
was  happy  to  say,  likely  to  exceea  the  lowest. 
Alluding  to  the  partial  failure  in  Egypt,  owing  to 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile  and  other  causes,  he  said 
that  we  might  expect  a  considerable  increase  next 
year  from  what  was  heard  of  the  direction  of  cap¬ 
ital  to  steam-pumps  for  irrigation  and  to  plows. 
He  was  told  that  a  manufacturer  of  steam-plows 
in  the  south  of  Eiigland  had  orders  for  a  quantity 
for  Egypt  that  would  take  him  some  years  to  com¬ 
plete.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  in  all  countries 
where  they  were  desirous  of  rendering  really 
good  service  in  this  direction  that  they  should 
direct  attention  to  improvement  by  using  as  much 
as  possible  American  seed  to  grow  from.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Edmund  Ashworth  seconded  the  report,  and  it 
was  adopted  unanimously. — Timet,  June  29<A. 

The  Ccltuee  or  Cotton. — Much  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  cotton  grown  is  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Seven  eighths  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  estimated,  has  been  reached  by 
onr  increased  production.  The  East  Indies  occn- 


[September, 

py  the  next  place,  followed  by  South  America 
(Brazil  mainly),  the  W'est  Indies,  and  Africa. 

It  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  being  first  known 
in  India,  then  introduced  into  Greece  and  the 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now  found 
in  all  tropical  latitudes,  and  adjacent  temperate 
localities  in  the  United  States  south  of  36  deg.;  in 
the  West  Indies;  in  South  America  down  to  Peru; 
in  the  Pacific  Isles;  in  Australia,  Japan,  India, 
and  China,  and  in  nearly  all  explored  portions  of 
Africa. 

The  United  States  census  for  1860  gave  the 
average  product  per  acre  in  unginned  cotton,  by 
States,  as  follows : 

Florida, . 

Tennetsee,.... 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgla, ..... 

Alabama, . 

liOuiiiiana . 

Misrtirippl,..,. 

Arkantaa, . 

Tezai, . 

This  statement  shows  the  difference  in  soil,  and 
the  effects  of  wasteful  culture  in  the  older  States; 
but  it  shows  most  conspicuously,  also,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  climate,  especially  in  the  figures  for  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. — Report  of  Agricultural 
Department. 

Aktificial  Ivobt. — ^The  possibility  of  procuring  a 
substitute  for  ebony  and  ivory  has  become  an  import¬ 
ant  question,  now  these  materials  command  such  ex¬ 
travagant  prices.  M.  Ghoulston  Ghislain  has  brought 
before  the  French  Academy  a  substance  which  he 
asserts  answers  this  purpose  completely.  He  pro¬ 
duced  it  by  the  following  method :  Take  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  powder  of  marine  plants,  fifteen  |>er 
cent,  of  glue,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of  coal  tar; 
boil  till  thoroughly  mixed;  dry  in  an  oven  at  a 
temperature  of  3fK)  deg.  F.  till  it  becomes  plastic. 
The  coni(K)und  will  assume  the  appearance  oi  ivory 
by  heating  it  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and  letting  it  macerate  for  several  hours  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid;  after  which  subject  it  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime,  re()eating  the 
operation  till  it  becomes  perfectly  white. 

Power  or  a  Bird’s  Song. — When  we  hear  the  song 
of  the  soaring  lark,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  entire 
atmosphere  between  us  and  the  bird  is  filled  with 
puls(«,  or  undulations,  or  waves,  as  they  arc  often 
called,  p^ueed  by  the  little  songster's  organ  of 
voice.  This  organ  is  a  vibrating  instrument,  re¬ 
sembling,  in  principle,  the  reed  of  a  clarionet.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  hear  the  song  of  a  lark,  elevated 
to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  Be¬ 
fore  this  is  possible  the  bird  must  have  agitated  a 
sphere  of  air  one  thousand  feet  in  diameter — that 
is  to  say,  it  must  have  communicateil  to  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons  of  air 
a  motion  sufficiently  intense  to  be  ^preciated  by 
our  organs  of  hearing. — TgndalTi  Glaeieri  of  the 
Alpt. 

Rotal  Geographical  Society  Medals. — At  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  1864,  held  at  Burlington  House,  the 
Patron’s,  or  Victoria,  Gold  Medal  was  presented  to 
Captain  Grant,  for  his  journey  from  Zanzibar 
across  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  to  Egypt,  in 
compaby  with  Captain  Speke,  and  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  work  of  that  explorer.  The  Founder's 
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Gold  Medal  for  the  enconra^ement  of  Geoj^raph- 
ical  Science  was  given  to  Baron  C.  von  der  Deck- 
en,  for  his  two  surveys  of  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Kilimandjaro,  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  as¬ 
certained  to  be  capped  with  snow  and  to  have  an 
altitude  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  feet.  A 
testimonial  has  also  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Gifford 
Palgrave,  for  bis  adventurous  journey  across 
Arabia.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  third  time,  annual  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

Caitsb  or  THE  Periodicai.  Risixo  of  the  Nile. — 
Wo  learn  from  Barth’s  Travel*  (vol.  il.  p.  487) 
that  the  waters  of  the  Rivers  Taro  and  Benuwe,  in 
about  the  eighth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  rise 
annually  to  the  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
above  their  lowest  level,  and  preserve  their  high¬ 
est  level  for  forty  days — namely,  from  the  20th 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  tells  us  that  the  water  of  the  Zambesi,  at 
eighteen  degrees  south  latitude,  rises  annually  to 
a  height  of  about  twenty  feet:  so  great  is  the 
mass  of  the  annual  tropical  rains.  From  the  same 
cause  the  Nile  must  overflow  its  hanks  when  it  is 
fed  from  a  large  lar^e  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  equator,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  outlet  through 
which  that  lake  rolls  its  superfluous  waters  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Am ALTSis  OF  Nile  W ater. — Professor  Voelcker  has 
analyzed  specimens  of  Nile-water  sent  to  him  from 
Egyjit,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  re¬ 
markable  fertilizing  effects  which  that  water  pro¬ 
duces  hy  its  annual  inundations,  and  also  at  what 
time  during  the  flood  thorfe  effects  are  most  valua¬ 
ble.  At  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  the  water  con¬ 
tains  forty  grains  of  susjxmded  and  soluble  matter  to 
the  gallon ;  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  when  the 
water  is  of  a  bright,  almost  blood-red  color,  the 
solid  matter  amounts  to  eighty-seven  grains  to  the 
gallon.  The  red  color  is  due  to  finely-divided  oxide 
of  iron,  with  which  clay,  fine  sand,  and  organic  mat¬ 
ters  are  intermingled.  It  is  chiefly  the  BUS])ended 
matter  which  produces  such  astonishing  effects  on 
vegetation ;  and  the  organic  matter  contained  in  one 
thousand  gallons  is  stated  by  IVofessor  Voelcker  to 
be  capable,  when  deposited  on  the  land,  of  genera¬ 
ting  tnree  hundred  pounds  of  ammonia.  “  From 
this,"  he  says,  “  no  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  results 
pnwitically  obtained  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
E^pt.”  lie  remarks  further,  that  “  his  object  in 
rtdating  some  of  the  details  which  were  brought  to 
light  in  the  course  of  his  examination  of  Nile-water, 
is  to  direct  the  attention  of  Engli.sh  farmers  to  the 
benefits  which  are  in  most  cases  likely  to  result  from 
a  goixl  system  of  irrigation." 

The  Flora  of  Australia. — Dr.  Murray,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Howitt’s  expedition  as  medical  offi¬ 
cer,  nas  brought  back  specimens  of  timber  represent¬ 
ing  seventeen  species  of  trees,  the  most  tieculiar  of 
which  have  received  the  name  of  the  cork-tree  and 
the  orange-tree.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  in  outward 
appearance  is  not  unlike  a  small  orange,  but  it  has  a 
pungent  flavor,  which  renders  it  disagpreeable  to  Eu- 
ropi'ans,  being  something  between  a  watermelon 
and  cjiyenne  pepper.  The  collection  of  timber,  made 
with  great  labor,  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Muller  for  ex¬ 
amination. 

Fishimo  by  Electric  Light. — A  first  attempt  was 
made  to  fish  hy  electric  light  a  short  time  since  at 


Dunkirk.  Tlie  light  was  supplied  by  a  pile  on  Bun¬ 
sen’s  principle,  composed  of  about  fifty  elements, 
and  it  succekled  tolerably  well,  hut  the  employment 
of  the  pile  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience. 
It  was  then  determined  to  repeat  the  attempt  with 
a  magneto-electric  machine.  The  new  experiments 
tried  at  Dunkirk  and  Osteud  had  a  double  object — 
1,  to  prove  how  the  light  produced  by  the  machine 
would  act  under  water ;  and,  2,  to  discover  the 
effect  the  light  wold  produce  on  the  fish.  The  first 
object  was  completely  accomjilished,  and  it  is  now 
demooBtrated  that  magneto-electric  machines  and 
the  light  they  produce  are  applicable  to  all  subma¬ 
rine  works.  In  fact,  this  light  was  constant  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  under  water,  and  it  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  large  surface.  ’The  machine,  never¬ 
theless,  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  regulator  of  the  electric  light. 
The  glass  sides  of  the  lantern  remained  jierfectly 
transparent,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  was 
less  than  if  it  were  in  the  open  air. — Pari*  letter, 
June  iSth. 

Weddos  of  Ceylon. — In  the  interior  jungle  re¬ 
gions  of  Ceylon  a  race  exists,  said  to  be  descended 
irom  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  driven 
into  the  forests  by  invaders  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  distinct  from  all 
other  races  of  the  island,  though  having  communica¬ 
tion  in  trade,  exchanging  wax,  ivo^,  and  dried  ven¬ 
ison,  for  salt  and  for  arrow  root  'They  capture  the 
game  by  bow  and  arrow,  having  no  firearms.  It  is 
only  recently  that  they  have  begun  to  cultivate 
land,  having  lived  entirely  hy  the  chase,  and  on 
wild  fruits.  Their  language  seems  to  be  a  dialect  of 
the  ancient  Cingalese,  mixed  with  Telugu.  ’The 
women  are  kept  secluded.  In  manners,  customs, 
and  religion,  these  Weddos  seem  to  be  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  human  beings. — Proceeding*  of  the  Ethno¬ 
logical  Society. 

Falling  Stars. — Tlie  July  number  of  Sillimun’* 
Journal  contains  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  hy 
H.  A.  Newton  on  the  “November  Star-shower.” 
In  these  articles  Prof.  Newrton  has  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  startling  phenomenon  from  the  first  rec¬ 
ord  of  its  appearance  in  A.  D.  902.  He  predicts 
another  great  shower  in  1866. 

— It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Desmartis,  of 
Bordeaux,  France,  that  the  venom  of  different  rep¬ 
tiles,  properly  administered,  like  other  vegetable  and 
mineral  poisons,  might  be  of  some  service  in  medi¬ 
cine.  In  India,  birds  stung  by  certain  spiders  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  for  several  hours 
and  then  return  to  life  again.  In  this  country,  the 
savages  at  the  far  W est  and  Southwest,  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  terrible  wooral  or  curare  poison, 
into  which  they  dip  their  arrows,  know  how  to  grad¬ 
uate  the  dose  so  as  to  benumb  the  victim,  if  they  do 
not  choose  to  kill  it  Why,  then,  might  not  medical 
men,  hy  judicious  inoculation  of  venomous  substan 
ces,  obtain  good  effects  from  the  peculiar  action  of 
each,  as  in  ^ministering  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  or 
strychnine  7 

— Sir  John  Herschel,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarter 
ly  Journal  of  Science,  throws  out  the  suggestion 
whether  *^be  original  exciting  cause  of  solar  spots 
may  not  be  found  in  the  circulation  of  an  elliptic 
ring  of  planetary  matter,  in  a  state  of  division  suffi¬ 
ciently  minute  to  elude  telescopic  vision. 

— Lobsters,  says  Dr.  Bucluand,  if  left  on  the 
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rocks,  never  go  back  to  the  water  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  :  they  wait  till  it  comes  to  them.  This  pecul¬ 
iarity  was  observed  after  a  land-slide  on  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  England,  which  by  its  great  weight 
forced  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea.  On 
this  sudaenly  elevated  bit  of  ground  there  happened 
to  be  several  lobsters,  who  doubtless  thought  the  low 
tide  had  taken  place  with  uncommon  celerity,  and 
that  it  would  return  again.  Anyhow,  the  foolish 
creatures  waited  for  the  tide  to  come  up  and  cover 
them.  Of  course  it  never  did  come  up  again  ;  they 
remained  in  their  places  and  died  there,  although 
the  water  was  in  many  instances  only  a  few  feet 
from  their  noses.  They  had  not  the  sense  to  tumble 
into  it  and  save  their  lives. 

— A  certain  number  of  Europeans  marry  Indian 
wives,  and  the  children  of  the  two  races  are  known 
as  Eurasians,  or  half-castes,  and  amount  to  consid¬ 
erable  numbers.  At  the  census  of  1 837  they  exceed¬ 
ed  the  English  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  In  1861  the 
Europeans  in  all  India  consisted  of  eighty-four  thou¬ 
sand  and  eighty-three  military,  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  fift3'-8ix  civilians,  and  nineteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  six  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

— A  new  fishing  lamp  has  been  invented,  which 
consists  principally  of  a  lantern,  air-tight  and  water¬ 
tight,  having  a  double  roof  to  rarefy  the  air,  from 
wnich  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  foot  of  the 
burner.  This  air  is  suppliea  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  and  a  similar  tube  is  fitted  to  the  roof  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  and  consumed  air.  It  may  be  con¬ 
structed  for  oil  or  gas.  It  can  be  let  down  into  the 
water  twelve  feet  or  more  to  allure  the  fish,  w-hich 
are  readily  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  light,  and 
which  almost  insures  success.  It  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  for  the  examination  of  submerged 
ships. 

— It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  actual 
experiment  that  the  surplus  heat  in  the  steam  is 
not  sufficient  to  evaporate  enough  water  to  fill  its 
own  volume  with  saturated  steam  and  thus  keep 
up  the  pressure,  much  less  to  increase  it  so  greatly 
as  to  produce  an  explosion.  The  theory  of  boiler 
explosions  from  the  mixing  of  water  with  super¬ 
heated  steam  may  then  be  regarded  as  settled. 

— In  1884  ten  thousand  tons  of  slate  were  ship¬ 
ped  from  Portmadoc,  in  Wales;  in  1863.  seventy- 
six  thousand  tons.  This  is  fWiin  the  district  known 
as  the  Vale  of  Festiniog,  and  the  shipments  from 
Bangor  and  Caernarvon  have  increased  in  almost 
an  equal  ratio.  The  demand  is  so  brisk  at  present 
for  good  slate  that  the  buyers,  as  a  rule,  have  to 
wait  about  twelve  months  before  their  orders  are 
executed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  double  the 
yield  of  the  quarries  could  be  easily  disposed  of. 

— TTie  Russian  government  have  ordered  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  of  8-inch,  9-inch,  and  11- 
inch  bore,  all  rifled  muzzle-loaders,  together  aith  a 
number  of  steel  shot  and  adjusting  cylinders  for 
loading.  The  value  of  the  contract  will  be  about 
$3,000,000.  The  11-inch  gun  will  weigh  about 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  tons,  and  costs  $30,000. 
The  extreme  length  is  seventeen  feet  two  inches. 
The  diameter  at  the  reinforce  is  forty-seven  and 
a  half  inches.  The  whole  gun  is  of  cast  steel,  and 
the  barrel  alone  will  require  an  ingot  of  forty  tons 
in  weight,  upon  which  cast-stecl  rings  of  a  pecul¬ 
iar  form  are  shrunk. 

— Metals  boil  at  the  following  tempreatures, 
Fahrenheit:  Cadmium  at  1828;  zinc,  1688;  silver, 
1681;  gold.  1879;  palladium,  2617;  platinum 


2690.  The  instrument  employed  in  this  calculation 
is  the  thermo-electrical  pile.  The  figures  are  lower 
than  when  the  determination  is  m^e  by  the  air 
pyrometer. 

— A  8j>ecies  of  Ailantus,  not  the  silkworm  Ailan- 
tus,  but  the  rkut  verrUx,  yields  the  Japan  varuish. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Japan  and  China,  and  could  doubt¬ 
less  be  raised  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The 
varnish  is  procured  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
trunk  in  the  same  way  that  is  practiced  in  gather¬ 
ing  pitch  from  the  pine.  The  yield  is  said  to  be 
very  large,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  tree  would  be  profitable. 

— The  entire  population  of  France  is  34,900,000. 
Of  these  14,30<1,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture; 
1,300,000  in  manufactures  on  a  large  scide;  4,700,- 
000  in  a  small  way.  The  members  of  the  liberal 
professions  number  2,268,000 ;  of  domestics,  nearly 
a  million.  Of  the  two  sexes  employed  as  above, 
those  of  the  male  sex,  beginning  with  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  number,  under  their  respective  heads  just 
designated.  7,770,000,  8,000,000,  3,000,000,  1,500,- 
000.  At  this  rate  there  are  upward  of  nine  mil¬ 
lions  of  females  actively  employed  in  the  ways  spec¬ 
ified.  Of  this  number,  6,500,000  are  engageu  in 
agriculture,  as  owners  of  the  land,  or  in  still  larger 
numbers  as  tillers  of  the  soiL  The  women  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  liberal  professions  amount  to  760,000. 
There  are  26,758  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and 
12,666  Mym  /emmes,  or  mid  wives.  The  proportion 
of  tlie  two  sexes  engaged  in  domestic  service  are 
287,730  men  and  618,936  women. 

— There  are  in  England  and  Wales  44,695  luna¬ 
tics  under  care,  in  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  commissioners  m  lunacy  report  that  it  is  large¬ 
ly  increasing  of  late  yearn. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Ethnological 
Society  it  is  said  there  were  placed  “  casts  of  the 
eknll  of  an  ittdividHol  at  different  periods  of  adult 
life  to  show  the  clianges”  product  in  ten  years. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose,  that  two 
skulls  of  Dean  Swift,  are  preserve<l  in  Ireland,  one 
when  he  was  a  boy  and  the  other  when  he  was 
a  man. 

— In  the  criminal  prisons  of  England  the  inmates 
get  three  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  f(K>d  each  per 
week  while  undergoing  the  ])nnishment  of  hard 
labor.  If  stinted  in  food  they  are  attacked  with 
diarrhoea  and  dysenterv. 

— In  France  no  less  than  600,000,000  of  francs  are 
annually  expended  in  the  purcitase  of  guano,  bones, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  other  artificial  manures, 
out,  as  in  America,  great  frauds  are  committed  by 
adidteration.  It  is  also  said  that  the  oxalic  acid 
contained  in  guano,  hitherto  overlooked,  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  prime  importance. 

— Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  is  making  the  geolog¬ 
ical  survey  of  California,  gives  glowing  descriptions 
of  its  mountain  scenery.  High  up  in  the  Sierra 
he  discovered  views  wonderfully  grand.  He  says, 
“We  were  camped  for  a  fortnight  at  an  elevation 
of  about  10,000  feet,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
unnamed  peaks,  rising  from  ll,0<M)to  13,000  feet  in 
height.”  ITie  latter  is  the  height  of  the  Jungfrau 
in  Switzerland.  Mont  Blanc  is  about  16,000  feet 

— Strauge  as  it  may  appear,  a  ball  of  a  ton  weight 
and  another  of  an  ounce  weight  falling  from  any 
height  will  reach  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

— The  productive  capital  iu  British  railways  is 
estimated  at  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

— The  harbor  of  Sebastopol  is  nearly  cleared  of 
the  ships  sunk  there  during  the  Crimean  war. 
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Thi  two  pictures  which  attracted  the  most  at¬ 
tention  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  (London)  this  3'ear  were  Herbert’s  fresco, 
or  rather  “  water-^lass  painting,”  of  Motea  bringing 
the  hro  Tables  of  Oie  Lau>  down  Mount  Sinai.  The 
London  Quarterly  says  of  this:  “It  is  a  very 
rand  work,  well  deserving  ail  the  praise  that  has 
een  so  freely  lavished  upon  it.  The  scene  is 
bare  and  desolate.  The  parched  hills,  burnt  to  a 
kind  of  yellow  brown,  with  scarcely  a  shrub  upon 
them,  rise  abruptly  to  the  right.  A  blue  haze, 
the  result  of  the  intense  heat,  lies  in  the  vallej" ; 
in  which  may  be  discerned  the  countless  host  of 
the  Israelites.  The  face  of  Moses,  as  he  comes 
down  from  the  Mount,  expresses,  so  far  as  we 
could  read  it,  the  abstraction  and  awe  of  a  man 
who  has  been  speaking  ‘  face  to  face’  with  God, 
*  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.’  He  does  not 
see  the  wonder-stricken  Israelites  standing  ready 
to  receive  him.  The  glories  in  which  he  has  so 
recently  been  wrapt,  still  overwhelm  him,  as  his 
soul  travels  down  the  ages,  watching  the  influence 
of  the  Law  on  mankind.  A  white  halo  surrounds 
his  head,  and  two  raj’s  shoot  upward  from  the 
forehead.  The  tables  of  stone  rest  in  his  girdle, 
and  are  borne  under  each  arm ;  the  prophet,  odt 
of  respect,  forbearing  to  carrj’  them  in  Ins  hands. 
The  two  groups  to  the  left  and  right  are  a<lmira- 
bly  disposed.  The  one  to  the  left  is  headed  bj' 
Aaron,  who  waits  to  receive  Moses.  Behind  him 
stand  Joshua  and  the  other  elders.  We  can  not 
ourselves  s|)eak  from  experience  of  the  amount  of 
truthfulness  and  fidelity  with  which  the  local  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  climate  and  dress  are  reproduced. 
Those,  however,  who  have  visited  the  East,  are 
loud  in  their  praises.  The  jiicture  covers  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  one  side  of  a  room,  the 
ba-oe  being  cut  in  two  by  a  doorway  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  mystical  meaning  that  we 
could  not  catch.  The  painting,  and  needful  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  occupied  six  years;  and  the 
rate  of  remuneration  paid  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  Few  persons  will  consider 
this  an  adequate  return  for  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art  ever  executed  in  this  country,  or  re¬ 
gret  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  expressed  a 
very  decided  opinion  on  the  subject." 

■fhe  other  picture  is  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  Man 
Proposes,  Ood  Disposes.  The  same  authority  thus 
sketches  it: 

“  A  dreary  ice-floe,  scarce  flushed  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  surrounded  by  the  shadowy, 
unreal,  half-transparent  forms  of  the  icebergs  that, 

*  Mut  Mfrh,  come  sslUns  by, 

A*  green  u  emerald/ 

a  broken  spar,  and  the  remains  of  a  boat  in  which 
human  bones  are  discernible ;  a  discolored  l^nion- 
Jack,  a  telescope,  and  a  torn  pocket-book ;  these, 
and  two  polar  bears,  one  straining  with  all  his 
force  to  tear  the  flag  that  has  probably  been  a 
Bailor’s  shroud,  the  other  crunching  a  bone,  and 
closing  his  eyes  with  a  voluptuousness  that  is 
ghastly  and  horrible  to  witness ;  these,  we  say, 
form  a  picture  which  is  nothing  less  than  awfiiL 
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We  are  carried  back  to  the  time  when  brave  men, 
full  of  heart  and  hope,  started  on  their  exploring 
expedition.  We  see  their  ship  caught  in  the 
deadly  embraces  of  the  ice,  and  locked  there  while 
the  long  days  grow  into  weeks,  and  the  crawling 
weeks  into  laggard  years.  We  live  in  thought 
through  the  terrible  time,  when,  provisions  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail,  the  men  lose  even  that  hope  de¬ 
ferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick,  and  lay  them 
down  to  die.  And  then  comes  the  end  ;  and  their 
remains  form  a  treasure-trove  for  these  horrible 
bears.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  before  such 
a  picture  the  crowd  should  often  be  thin.  This  is 
no  scene  for  the  light  hearts  of  holiday-making 
spectators.  'The  skeleton  at  the  Egyptian  feasts 
could  have  cast  no  gloomier  shadow.” 

“  Landseer’s  other  pictures  are  a  Piper  and  Pair 
of  Nut-eraekers — squirrels,  as  exquisitely  graceful 
and  pretty  as  the  other  is  sublime ;  ana  two  less 
important  works.  Besides  these  there  was  at  the 
British  Institution  a  fine  portrait  of  two  big  dogs, 
and  of  some  dead  game,  under  the  title  of  Well- 
bred  Sitters  that  never  say  they  are  bored.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  redeeming  features  of  an  otherwise 
very  discreditable  exhibition ;  and  as  we  have 
mentioned  the  Briti.sh  Institution,  we  may  as  well 
utter  our  grievances.  It  seems  to  get  worse  and 
worse  3’ear  by  j'ear.  Whether  this  degeneracy 
be  due,  as  some  artists  would  wish  us  to  suppose, 
to  a  ‘  lay  element  ’  in  the  council,  we  can  not  say. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  average  merit  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  exhibited  this  year  is  singularly  low,” 

LioitAano  da  Vinci. — A  letter  from  Italy,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Athewrum,  says:  “The 
prophecy  that  the  present  generation  would  be 
the  last  privileged  to  see  even  traces  of  the  once 
lorious  picture  of  The  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo 
a  Vinci,  is  unfortunately  borne  out  by  the  state 
of  that  work.  A  more  complete  wreck  can  not 
well  be  conceived — so  complete  that  it  is  now  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  distinguish  even  the  outline  of 
the  principal  figures.  This  picture  may  be  cited  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  per¬ 
ishable  nature  of  oil  colors.  It  was  finished  about 
1498.  In  1540  one  half  is  said  to  have  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  ten  years  later  nothing  but  the  out¬ 
line  remained.  How  artists  undertook  to  restore  it, 
and  what  ruin  they  wrought,  is  well  known.  Very 
instructive,  though  not  a  little  vexatious,  is  the  fact 
that  while  this  oil  picture  has  disappeared,  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Montorfano,  executed 
in  1405,  on  the  wall  o|>posite  The  Last  Supper,  is 
in  good  condition ;  and  we  have  many  examples  of 
admirably-preserved  frescoes  which  date  many  cen¬ 
turies  back.” 

In  the  Exposition  of  pictures  now  open  in  the 
Palais  de  I’lndustrie  at  Paris — an  exposition  per¬ 
fectly  bewildering,  from  the  pro<iigious  number  of 
paintings  hung  on  the  walls — there  is  one  large 
room  exclusively  for  the  rejected ;  and  a  very  in¬ 
structive  room  it  is  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
absurdities  into  which  eccentricity,  self-conceit,  and 
ignorance  will  lead  artiste,  so-called.  This  plan  of 
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exhibiting  the  rejected  waa  sngjfested,  we  believe, 
by  the  eraperor,  to  whom  last  year  the  aggrieved 
presented  a  petition  praying  for  faii^play.  It  was 
eminently  successful,  for  no  sooner  did  the  public 
enter  and  see  the  works  which  had  not  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  saloons  of  honor,  than  they  broke  into 
loud  laughter,  and  at  once  approved  the  judgment 
of  the  jury,  or  hanging  committee.  Perliaps  when 
the  question  as  to  the  new  National  Gallery,  and 
wider  quarters  for  the  Royal  Academy,  shall  bo 
settled,  this  sore  question  may  be  settled  also. 

—  Architectural  art  is  about  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  its  skill  in  the  Albert  Memorial, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  (mposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Horticultural  Gardens.  The  height, 
when  complete,  will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
rising  from  a  base  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
square.  This  base  will  be  a  series  of  steps  of  gray 
granite,  on  the  top  of  which  the  monument  projxT 
IS  to  stand ;  comprising  a  frieze  in  marble,  with 
figures  in  relief  and  life-size,  bearing  the  massive 
columns  of  the  superstructure,  and  tlie  spire  which 
will  crown  the  whole.  A  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  will  be  placed 
under  the  groined  roof  supported  by  the  columns ; 
and  the  whole  work  will,  it  is  said,  be  every  way 


worthy  of  the  illustrious  personage  it  is  intended  to 
commemorate. 

—  No  artist  ever  made  such  a  sudden  advance  in 
popular  favor  as  the  French  designer  Dore  has  done 
oy  his  late  magnificent  illustrations  to  Dante  and 
Don  Quixote.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  French  press  to 
have  produced  the  volumes  containing  them.  There 
are  no  English  publications  of  a  recent  date  to  be 
compared  to  them.  To  tlie  Don  Quixote  was  given 
two  years  of  the  artist’s  life,  whicli  were  passtnl  in 
Spain  until  he  was  completely  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  two 
noble  folio  volumes,  containing  several  hundred 
drawings,  executed  on  a  scale  almost  new  to  wood 
engraving,  and  exhibiting  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
etc.,  never  before  attempted  or  imagined  by  any 
artist.  M.  l>ore  seems  to  liave  raised  up  a  school 
of  engravers  wlio  faithfully  second  his  wonderful 
grapliic  creations.  The  transcendent  merit  of  these 
illustrations  is  so  great,  that  tikough  the  work  sells, 
we  believe,  for  ab<kut  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  copy,  Messrs.  I).  Appleton  <k  Co.  have  found  tlieir 
account  in  importing  a  small  supply  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  volumes  may  be  examined  at  their 
store  in  Broadway. 
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Thomas  Collxt  Grattan. — Thomas  Colley  Grat-  federal  constitution.  More  recently  hia  govern- 
tan,  author  of  Hiphtoay$  and  B^^eayi,  died  on  Mon-  ment  gained  some  popularity  by  its  attitude  in  the 
day,  in  London.  A  native  of  Ireland,  as  his  name  question  of  a  reconstruction  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
imports,  Colley  Grattan's  first  acquaintance  with  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  King  Wilhelm  is  suc- 
life  was  in  camps,  those  especially  that  were  found  ceeded  by  his  son,  the  crown  prince  Charles  Fred- 
in  and  near  France  during  the  memorable  year  of  erick  Alexander,  who  is  married  to  the  Russian 
1816.  From  this  life  he  acquired  that  social  gayety  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  a  sister  to  the  Emperor  of 
and  wit  which  ever  after  mode  part  of  his  character.  Russia. 

His  residence  abroad,  especifdlv  in  the  south  of 

France,  can  easily  be  gatliered  from  his  tales  and  Professor  James  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  the  au- 
novels,  which  were  as  popular  as  they  were  inter-  thor  of  the  article  on  “  Surgery,"  in  the  Eneyclopar- 
esting  and  vivacious.  Later,  Colley  Grattan  for-  dia  Britanniea,  recently  died  at  the  age  of  fifty -two 
Book  France  for  Beljnum ;  and  we  believe  it  was  years, 
owing  to  the  friendship  of  King  Leopold  that  he  ^ 

obtained  the  poet  of  British  consul  at  Boston.  In  Gen.  Georoe  P.  Morris  died  on  the  7th  of  July, 
that  capacity  he  proved  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  •ft*’*’  *"  of  several  months,  in  the  sixty-third 

Lord  Ashburton  in  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  but 
with  America  which  bears  his  lordship's  name,  began  his  literary  career  in  New- York  at  fifteen 
Subsequently  Colley  Grattan  transferred  the  consul-  y®*''*  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  orij^nators  and 
ship  to  h'ls  eon,  and  returned  to  that  European  soci-  publishers,  duruig  the  whole  period  of  lU  existence, 
ety  which  he  so  much  preferred,  and  which  has  of  the  JVinc-  York  Mirror.  Afterward  he  was  as- 
now  been  deprived  of  his  presence.— Ajca»nifi«-,  sociated  with  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  publication  of  the 
July  9lh.  Evening  Mirror.  In  1845  he  started  the  National 

Preu.  the  name  of  which  was  afterward  changed  to 
The  Kino  of  Wurtembero. — King  William  I.  of  the  Home  Journal,  with  which  the  names  of  Morris 
Wurtemberg,  whose  death  has  just  occurred,  was  and  Willis  have  ever  since  been  identified, 
the  oldest  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  He  was  As  a  poet,  Morris  is  better  known  than  even  as  a 
bom  in  1781,  and  was  therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  journalist,  and  his  familiar  lines,  Woodman,  spare 
death,  in  the  eightv-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  that  tree  I"  are  enjoyed  wherever  the  English  lan- 
the  second  King  of  Wurtemberg,  having  succeeded  guage  is  spoken.  Resides  the  editing  of  various 
his  father,  Freoerick  I.,  in  1816.  He  took  in  1812,  worM,  Mr.  Morris’s  literary  labors  included  a  drama 
and  the  following  years,  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  on  incidents  of  the  Revolution,  called  “  Briercliff," 
of  Germany  against  France,  and  distinguished  him-  produced  in  1887 ;  a  volume  of  sketches  called  Tlie 
self  in  several  battles.  In  1819  he  sjanted  bis  lAttle  Frenchman,  in  1838;  the  libretto  of  Horn’s 
subjects  a  constitution,  which  is  still  in  fovofl,.,  ibi  .opera,  “  Tlie  Maid  of  Saxony,"  in  1842;  The  Ho- 
1848  he  Imposed,  like  all  the  German  pnnesi^i^o  y^ted  Bride  and  other  Poenu,  in  1868. 
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A  DracKVDANT  OF  Shakspease. — The  Shak»pe*rc  I 
Tercentenary  bids  fair  to  be  followed  by  an  exten-  J 
(dve  research  into  Shakspearean  pedigrees.  The  j 
immediate  occasion  of  it  was  a  letter  from  a  London  | 
barrister,  athrming,  in  the  Times,  that  a  real  de-  i 
soendant  of  Gilbirrt  Shakspeare,  George  Shake- 
spear  by  name,  was  now  living  in  a  poor  quarter  of 
Ixindon  in  extreme  poverty,  he  (the  barrister)  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  examined  the  genealogical  record  of 
the  descent  and  found  it  miite  perfect.  Aid  for  the 
poor  man  was  solicited.  This  brought  out  a  letter 
in  the  same  paper  from  Mr.  J.  O.  llalliwell,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  in  genealogies,  asserting  that 
there  are  now  probably  in  England  some  twenty  de¬ 
scendants  of  Gilbert  Shak8|K*are,  and  offering  to 
search  into  the  pedigree  alleged,  or  that  of  others, 
if  there  were  persons  who  were  ready  to  extend 
aid  to  those  who  should  be  proved  genuine  descend¬ 
ants  and  in  want.  Next  is  a  letter  from  a  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  D.  Shakspear,  who  thinks  he  may  be  a  de¬ 
scendant,  but  has  thus  far  traced  his  family  only  to 
a  London  alderman  of  a  century  ago  who  bore  the 
same  name.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  will  probably  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  enter  into  the  matter  and  Udl  us  all  t)ie 
facts  in  the  case  nr  cases.  One  can  not  help,  in  such 
questions,  reflecting  on  the  old  German  epigram : 

The  queatlon  li  not. 

Art  thou  In  the  noblUtjf 

Ttie  question  U, 

Is  there  nubility  in  theef 

However,  the  question  is  not  without  its  interest, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  some  curious  facts  are  like¬ 
ly  to  “turn  up.”  (A  Birmingham  claimant  to 
Shaksfiearean  descent  ha.s  also  ajtpcared.) — Round 
Table. 

Sheridan’s  Descendants. — No  less  than  eighteen 
of  tlie  immediate  descendants  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Richartl  Brinsley  Sheridan  attended  the  marriage 
ceremony  last  week  which  was  p»‘rformed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  tomb  of  that  remarkable  man,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Francis  Thynne,  son  of  Lord  John 
Thynne,  and  Miss  Edith  Sheridan — namely,  Mr.  R. 
B.  Sheridan,  M.l’.  for  I^orchester,  his  sole  surviving 
grandson ;  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Countess 
of  Gifford,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  granddaughters; 
Lord  DulTerin,  Earl  St.  Maur,  Mr.  Frank  Sheridan, 
with  his  youthful  brothers,  Charles  Thomas,  and 
James  Sheridan,  great-grandsons;  Miss  Edith  Sher¬ 
idan  (now  Mrs.  Thynne),  Florence,  wife  of  Lonl 
I’oltimore,  Miss  Helen  Sheridan,  Lady  Gwendolin 
St.  MauT,  Lady  Herraione  Graham,  and  I..ady  Ul¬ 
rica  Thynne,  preat-granddaughters ;  and  Master 
Richard  and  Miss  Carlotta  Norton,  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinsley  Norton,  greaLgreat- 
grandchildrcn. 

A  Literary  Swindler. — W.  G.  Graham  was 
the  most  superlative  coxcomb  that  ever  took  his 
daily  lounge  through  Bond-street  or  the  Park — his 
Hessian  boots  of  the  nicest  fit — his  lavender  gloves 
of  the  most  spotless  hue — his  tie  perfect — his  "  con¬ 
duct  of  a  clouded  cane”  more  than  “nice.”  I 
scarcely  dared  to  talk  of  common  literary  drudgery 


I  to  the  exquisite  editor  of  the  Mumtm,  but  I  was 
not  repulsed  with  scorn.  Yes,  he  would  endeavor 
to  find  time  to  do  what  I  wanted.  Very  rapidly 
did  he  accomplish  his  task.  He  got  out  of  a  liack- 
j  ney -coach  in  all  imaginable  haste,  placed  a  sealed 
mcket  in  my  hands,  explained  that  he  was  sudden¬ 
ly  called  from  town,  and — would  I  give  him  a  check 
on  account  ?  The  bulk  of  the  parcel  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  industry — of  his  talent  I  had  no  doubt ; 
so  he  went  off  with  his  check,  and  very  quickly 
cashed  it.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  him  again. 
Indeed,  I  never  desired  to  see  him ;  for  when  I 
ofiened  the  packet,  guarded  with  seal  after  seal  as 
a  most  precious  treasure — lo  1  the  half  dozen  quires 
of  paper  of  which  it  was  comjiosed,  though  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  as  honest  copy  as  ever  went  to  the  print¬ 
er,  were  as  false  as  the  coin  with  which  the  magi¬ 
cian  in  the  Arabian  Night*  deluded  the  stall- 
keepers  of  the  Oriental  bazaars.  The  outer  leaves 
of  each  section  were  the  fairest  of  manuscripts;  the 
inner  leaves  were  blank  paper. — Charle*  Knight. 

Vocabulary  or  the  Latin  Language. — M.  Quich- 
erat  was  lately  elected  to  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Inscriptions. 
His  principal  n*commendation,  according  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  to  a  seat  in 
the  learned  company  is  his  Addenda  Lexicu  Latini*, 
which  is  really  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  made  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  for 
many  years.  Of  a  truth,  since  Forcellini  published 
his  noble  dictionary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  which  have  appeared.  Its  chief  merit  lies 
in  its  wise  liberality  in  admitting  to  its  pages  those 
I..atin  words  to  which  fonner  Latin  lexicographers 
refused  freedom  of  dictionary,  u|K>n  the  ground  that 
no  Latin  words  should  npjiear  excejit  such  as  were 
to  lie  found  in  the  purest  Ijitin  authors.  What 
would  be  said  of  a  lexicographer  who  should  refuse 
to  admit  in  his  work  all  English  words  except  those 
found  in  the  writers  of  the  reigns  from  Elizabeth 
to  Anne,  both  inclusive?  Nevertheless,  this  rule 
has  been  so  generally  accepted  in  the  learned  world, 
that  even  Herr  Wilhelm  Freund’s  immense  diction¬ 
ary,  which  appeared  at  Leijwic  in  1834,  does  not 
contain  a  single  new  wonl.  M.  Quicherat  has  col¬ 
lected  no  less  than  four  thousand  new  words  in  the 
Latin,  and  several  thousand  more  in  the  glossaries. 
He  even  found  one  new  word  in  the  classical  authors 
which  have  been  examined  with  the  microscope 
since  the  revival  of  learning ;  this  is  the  adverb  dire. 
And  he  discovered  the  nobility  of  the  verbs  lecture, 
Bcriptare,  frequentatives  of  Icgere  and  scribere, 
which  have  been  exjielled  from  Horace  by  critics 
who  insistiNl  that  leeto  aut  tcripto  were  to  be  taken 
as  the  ablative  of  leettu  and  tcriptui,  and  not  as  the 
indicative  of  lecture  and  seriptare. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  famous  manuscript  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  which  few  travelers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  behold,  has  been  seen  recently  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  Unitarian  paper  in  this  country, 
who  thus  describes  it : 

“  Through  our  minister  resident.  General  King, 
I  applied  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  for  permission  to 
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handle  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  early  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  every  body  has  heard  of.  Anto- 
nelli  made  objections,  but  thought  it  might  be  done 
after  Holy  Week.  Hearing  nothing  from  the  am¬ 
bassador  in  response  to  the  application,  and  m^  last 
day  of  Rome  having  arrived,  1  thought  it  wise  to 
see  it  if  I  could  do  no  better.  The  custode  object¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  named  big  men,  assured  him  I  could  turn 
its  leaves  if  I  staid  longer  in  Rome,  and  asked  only 
to  look  upon  it.  So  he  unlocked  the  desk-case  and 
I  saw  the  treasure.  It  lies  flanked  by  a  copy  of 
Dante  written  by  Boccaccio,  and  an  original  of 
Tasso,  and  bottomed  by  an  old,  small,  illuminated 
service  book. 

“The  Codex  lies  open.  Each  paw  has  three 
narrow  columns  and  wide  margins.  Ao  punctua¬ 
tion,  no  division  into  sentences  or  even  words,  but 
an  endless  succession  of  capitals,  yet  not  difficult  to 
decipher,  very  clear  and  more  modem  in  apjiear- 
ance  than  I  liad  anticipated.  In  the  other  half  of 
the  case  are  old  Virgils,  quaintl}'  illustrated.  Were 
the  glass  over  the  Codex  away  five  minutes,  it  would 
be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  that  famous 
Trinitarian  text  is  in  it :  ‘  There  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  W ord,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one,’  which  Channing 
calls  a  forgery.” 

Dnu  Litkeatcke. — Some  curious  statistics  have 
just  been  given  resftecting  a  class  of  literature, 
which,  though  rarely  meeting  the  eye  of  ordinary 
book-buyers,  has  been  stimulated  into  astonishingly 
rapid  growth  by  the  military  events  of  the  day, 
and  now  proffers  to  thousands  in  the  tedium  of 
camp  and  garrison  life,  etc.,  the  only  accessible 
means  of  mental  culture.  '  W'e  allude  to  the  “  Dime 
Books  ”  started  by  an  enterprising  firm  in  the  year 
1869.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  series  was 
the  price  of  each,  ten  cents,  or  a  dime,  from  whence 
they  take  their  name.  They  already  amount  to 
several  hundred  separate  publications,  and  circulate, 
especially  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  perfectly  unprecedented.  Up  to  April  1st  of  this 
year,  an  ag}p*egHte  of  five  niUlUme  of  Messrs.  Beadle 
i  Co.’s  “  Dime  Books'”  have  been  put  in  circulation, 
of  which  at  least  half  were  novels,  nearly  a  third 
song-books,  and  the  remainder  hand-books,  biog¬ 
raphies,  etc.  Over  850,000  copies  of  the  Dime 
Sonff-Book,  No.  1,  have  b^n  sold.  The  Dime  No- 
tiottal  Tea  Late  has  reached  a  circulation  of  more 
than  200,000  copies.  The  first  edition  of  the  dime 
novel  Jonee,  by  E.  8.  Ellis,  was  60,000  copies. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  as  a  recent  critic  in  the 
North  American  assures  us  from  actual  examina¬ 
tion,  that  the  dime  literature  is  uncxceptionally 
moral,  and  contains  nothing  that  can  even  remote¬ 
ly  pander  to  vice,  whatever  fault  may  be  found 
with  the  literary  style  and  composition ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  best  books  on  the  list  are 
those  that  meet  with  the  most  steady  and  constant 
demand,  so  that  the  publisher  is  encouraged  to  nuse 
the  standard  of  merit,  and  discard  gr^ually  the 
poorer  books — replacing  them  by  works  of  reu  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Cost  of  Embassies. — A  return  has  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  total  cost  of  each 
of  her  majesty’s  embassies,  missions,  and  political 
agencies  m  foreign  countries  for  the  year  1868. 
The  amounts  were— Embassies :  France,  £14,446 
168.  6d.;  Russia,  £11,200;  Austria,  £11,200;  Tur¬ 
key,  £16,169  18e.  4d. ;  Pros^  £9150.  Misffions; 
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Spain,  £'7180;  United  States,  £6660;  Italy,  £7000 
lOs.  lOd. ;  Portugal,  £6363  148. ;  Brazil,  £6950 ; 
Netherlands,  £5160;  Belgium,  £4900;  Bavaria, 
£5000;  Denmark,  £4986;  Sweden,  £4160;  Han 
over,  £4060 ;  Frankfort,  £8950 ;  Wurtemburg, 
£3060;  Saxony,  £3300;  Greece,  £4375;  Switzer¬ 
land,  £2660;  Mexico,  £6100;  Arwntine  Republic, 
£4200;  Central  American  Republics,  £1167;  Mo¬ 
rocco,  £2200 168.  6d. ;  Rome,  £660;  Persia,  £8050; 
China,  £10,100 ;  Japan,  £3300.  Chaigdsd’ Affaires 
and  Consuls-General:  Cliili,  £2160;  Peru,  £2300; 
New-Granada,  £2066;  Venezuela,  £1860;  Monte¬ 
video,  £1846;  Ecuador,  £1550;  Hamburg,  £2000  ; 
Hay ti,  £1200.  Political  Agencies:  Egj’pt, £2560 ; 
Tunis,  £1600;  Bucharest,  £1800;  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands,  £1600.  Total,  £197,117  168.  6d.  Other  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  residences,  outfits,  convey¬ 
ance  of  members,  etc.,  give  an  additional  sum  of 
£51,682  178.  4Jd. — Nn^Uh  paper. 

SiriLiAx  Villages. — Nothing  can  be  more  palpa¬ 
ble  than  the  whole  anatomy  of  a  Sicilian  village 
to  the  hastiest  passer  through  it  Every  door  is 
open  ;  every  inliabitant  without  or  at  it,  or  in  sight 
through  it  A  shop  or  two  of  wares,  indicated  by 
flags  projecting — no  name  or  writing  of  any  kind 
on  any  house;  some  wine-stores;  some  mills  at 
work  ;  always  bread  and  some  little  fruit  exposed ; 
a  solitary  school  of  six  boys,  a  master,  and  a  rod, 
while  there  are  six  hundrra  in  the  street ;  women 
spinning  and  knitting,  a  few  here  and  there  weav¬ 
ing  ;  children  in  every  degree  of  approximation  to 
nakedness ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  unemployed — such  are  the  features  presented. 
I  never  saw  a  country  with  so  little  of  what  is 
teriUen  in  any  form  exposed  publicly  to  view. — Mr. 
Oladetone,  quoted  m  Murra^t  "Hand-Book  for 
Sicilq.” 

Sxinj.  or  CoNFCcrcs. — 'Tlie  skull  of  Confucius, 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  Chinese  Court  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  which  was  part  of  the  loot  of 
Fane’s  cavalry  from  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  was  lately  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  among  some  other 
articles  of  art  collected  by  the  late  l.ord  Elgin  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  skull  itself,  lined  with  pure 
gold,  is  placed  on  a  triangular  stand  of  the  same 
metal,  and  rests  on  three  very  roughly  shaped  gold 
heads.  The  cover,  richly  ornament^,  is  also  of 
pure  gold,  and  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Whether  the  skull  be  that  of  Confucius  or  not,  it  is 
evidently  a  sacred  relic,  and  not  a  drinking-cup,  as 
has  been  surmised.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min,  of  Glasshouse-street,  for  £327. — Reader. 

Newspapers  of  Switzerland. — Switzerland  pos¬ 
sesses  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  political  jour¬ 
nals,  and  one  hundred  and  ^y-seven  periodicals 
devoted  to  science,  literature,  ai^culture,  fashions, 
etc. ;  nine  journals  appear  seven  times  a  week, 
thirty-one  six  times,  two  four  times,  twenty-five 
three  times,  fifty-seven  twice,  seventy-five  once; 
the  others  once  a  month,  or  at  longer  intervals. 

SisMONDi’s  Opinion  of  Wiluam  Schleqkl,  the 
German  Critic. — Schlegel  is  a  presumptuous  ped¬ 
ant,  and  his  manner  of  delivering  his  judgments 
is  nearly  always  extremely  insolent.  His  way  of 
writing  and  speaking  b  so  bitter,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  disdainful,  that  he  often  wounds  even  when 
be  wishes  to  prsdse. — Letten  of  Skmandfi 
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